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STONEWALL JACKSON.! 


A FRIEND called upon me while 
I was reading this book, and, seeing 
it open on my table, told me he was 
engaged in reviewing it. “Itisa 
good book,” I said. “It is two 
books,” he answered, ‘“‘a biography 
and a military history of a cam- 
paign.” ‘It is three books,” was 
my reply ; ‘‘the two you mention, 
and a treatise on the art of war, 
by the author.” 

In this threefold character of the 
work lie its charm and its defects. 
It is delightful to find the descrip- 
tions of campaigns and battles re- 
lieved by graphic touches which 
give us an insight into the char- 
acter of one of the chief actors in 
the war, and by reflections, preg- 
nant with thought, upon the un- 
dying principles of strategy and 
tactics, and the causes of victory 
and defeat; but this combination 


has its drawbacks. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, for a biographer, 
more especially when, as in this 
case, he is filled with enthusiastic 
admiration for the hero of his tale, 
to be thoroughly impartial ; and in 
a military historian we require 
strict impartiality. It is difficult 
for a writer on the art of war, 
when he mingles biography with 
instruction, to make the conduct 
of the subject of his memoir coin- 
cide always with the principles 
which he lays down on the author- 
ity of the great masters; and, 
when the task is impossible, the 
danger is lest the principles should 
be made to give way to the man. 
It is only fair to say that Colonel 
Henderson has, on the whole, 
steered clear of these rocks in his 
path, but it is not difficult to trace 
their effect upon his course in 
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more than one instance. Nor 
are these the only disadvantages. 
There are, I think, thousands of 
readers who would gladly welcome 
a biography of so brilliant a soldier, 
so noble a man, as Stonewall Jack- 
son, written by an English officer 
with the fullest information at his 
disposal, but who will be deterred 
from the attempt to trace that bio- 
graphy, scattered, as it is here, 
through the pages of two large 
volumes on the American Civil 
War. On the other hand, the stu- 
dent of military history who wishes 
to study the campaigns in Virginia, 
described by the pen of an English 
master of military literature, will 
be apt to feel that in these pages 
too much space has been devoted 
to Jackson and not enough to Lee. 
And again, the student of the art 
of war who wishes to profit by 
Oolonel Henderson’s teaching will 
regret that he has to search for 
the gems of criticism with which 
this book abounds in the two great 
volumes devoted to one part of a 
great war and one man. The bulk 
of the volumes, too, is against 
them. They are too large and 
heavy to be read comfortably in 
an armchair, and they demand an 
amount of time and close study 
under the lamp which will be, for 
many a busy man, prohibitive. 
Nevertheless, the military student 
should on no account fail to read 
this work. I rise from a close 
study of it profoundly impressed. 
As a soldier, the story of those 
campaigns, of that great warrior, 
has stirred my blood. As an 
old Professor of Military His- 
tory, I uncover my head to the 
author, and tender him my grate- 
ful thanks, 

It would be impossible, in the 
space at my disposal, to do justice 
to all the subjects dealt with in 
this many-sided book. Tempted 
to write on those stirring cam- 
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paigns, to retell in brief the story 
so amply told by Colonel Hender- 
son, I feel that this would lead me 
too far afield, and shall confine my- 
self to the story of the man, and 
to some few of Colonel Henderson’s 
masterly remarks, 

Born in 1824 in a Virginian 
village, of Scottish Lowland de- 
scent, of ancestors long domiciled 


in Ulster, who had emigrated 
to America in 1748, Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson, the hero of 


this story, lost at the age of three 
years his father, and at the age 
of seven his mother, and, from 
this time, apprenticed by an uncle 
to lumbering and agriculture, 
grew up in a hard school. A 
leader in games, a good light- 
weight jockey, ready to fight for 
the right, proud of his good 
name, self-respecting, truthful, he 
early showed the qualities which 
go to make a man, His independ- 
ence of character is evidenced by 
the fact that when he was ten 
years old he and his brother, 
aged twelve, supported themselves 
for a whole summer by cutting 
wood for passing steamers, on a 
lonely island on the Mississippi ; 
and that at seventeen he took the 
post of constable, a sort of sheriff's 
officer, that his salary might help 
towards his education, and that he 
might be by so much independent 
of his uncle’s bounty. But before 
he was nineteen his chance came 
in the shape of a nomination to 
the military academy at West 
Point, which the member for the 
district obtained for him, moved 
thereto by the excellent character 
the lad bore. The parting words 
of the Secretary at War, in the 
interview at which he gave the 
warrant of appointment, are re- 
markable. “Sir,” he said to the 
lad, “you have a good name. Go 
to West Point, and the first man 
who insults you, knock him down, 
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and have it charged to my ac- 
count,” 

Starting at West Point with a 
very inferior education, he at once 
set himself, with infinite applica- 
tion and persistency, to master the 
subjects of the course of study. 
Shy, reserved, silent, self-contained, 
he cared nothing for the opinion 
of others—that bugbear of so many 
boys—and pursued the even tenor 
of his way, making but few in- 
timate friends; exact, courteous, 
deliberate, strictly truthful, and 
marked chiefly for two qualities— 
intense power of concentration on 
the subject in hand, and dogged 
perseverance. Oommissioned at 
the late age of twenty-two as a 
second lieutenant of artillery, he 
left West Point without his in- 
structors having discovered in him 
any “trace of marked intellectual 
power,” any “sign of masterful res- 
olution or genius for command.” 

Less than a year later, he was 
taking part in the expedition 
against Mexico, and was promoted 
to first lieutenant “ for gallant and 
meritorious conduct at the siege of 
Vera Cruz.”! Volunteering to join 
a new field-battery captured from 
the Mexicans, and commanded by 
John Magruder, because he wanted 
to see active service, to be near the 
enemy in the fight, and because he 
knew “if any fighting was to be 
done, Magruder would be on hand,” 
Jackson was engaged in all the 
battles of that hard-fighting cam- 
paign, and was specially recom- 
mended for gallantry at Ohuru- 
busco. At Ohapultepec he set a 
magnificent example of courage. 
Deserted by his gunners, aban- 
doned by the escort, alone with 
one sergeant, he served a solitary 
gun on the shot-swept causeway. 
Refusing to retire when ordered, 
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and giving as his excuse that it 
was more dangerous to retire than 
to stand fast, he saved the situa- 
tion at a critical moment. Men- 
tioned in despatches, publicly com- 
plimented on his courage, within 
eighteen months of his first joining 
he had become a brevet-major, and, 
what was worth far more to him 
even than promotion, he had ob- 
tained practical experience of war, 
had learnt his own qualities in 
situations of doubt and danger, 
and had gained confidence in him- 
self under those conditions; and 
moreover, he had learnt the 
character of most of the men 
whom afterwards he was to fight 
side by side with or against,—Lee, 
M‘Clellan, Joseph E. Johnson, 
Shields, Pope, D. H. Hill, Long- 
street. 

From this life, full of the excite- 
ment and delight of war, Jackson 
returned in June 1848, to settle 
down to the life of a small garrison 
on Long Island, Fort Hamilton. 
Three years later he was offered, 
and accepted, the Professorship 
(strange combination) of Artille 
Tactics and Natural Philosophy 
in the Virginia Military Institute 
at Lexington. In that post the 
War of Secession found him ten 
years later. 

It is interesting to inquire why 
this exceptionally gallant soldier, 
who had made such a mark on 
active service, elected to leave 
regimental duty, after less than 
five years’ experience of it, for the 
post of Professor at a military 
school. Colonel Henderson tells 
us that while campaigning was 
entirely to his taste, the monotony 
of life in barracks was the reverse. 
“He believed,” he said, “that a 
man who had turned, with a good 
military reputation, to pursuits of 
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a semi-military character, and had 
vigorously prosecuted his mental 
improvement, would have more 
chance of success in war than 
those who had remained in the 
treadmill of the garrison.” 

“Tt was, then,” says Oolonel 
Henderson, “ with a view of fitting 
himself for command that Jackson 
broke away from the restraints of 
regimental life ; not because those 
restraints were burdensome or dis- 
tasteful in themselves, but because 
he felt that whilst making the 
machine they might destroy the 
man.” And towards the end of 
the first volume, in speaking of 
President Davis’s selection of Lee 
for the chief command, our author 
says: “His choice might have 
fallen on the most dashing leader, 
the strictest disciplinarian, the 
best drill in the Confederate 
army; and yet the man who 
united all these qualities might 
have been altogether ignorant of 
the higher art of war. . . . It 
by no means follows, because a 
man has lived his life in camp 
and barrack, has long experience 
of command, and even long ex- 
perience of war, that he can apply 
the rules of strategy before the 
enemy.” 

There can be no greater mistake 
than to suppose that long regi- 
mental service is the best training 
for high administrative posts, or 
high command in the field. Grant, 
Sherman, M‘Olellan, Lee, Jackson, 
had but small experience of regi- 
mental duty. As Colonel Hender- 
son says, “The men who saved 
India for England in the Mutiny 
were of the same type.” Napoleon, 


Wellington, Marlborough, were 
generals at an age when in these 
days they would scarcely be com- 
manding companies; and of our 
own generals of the present day 
who have made the greatest mark 
as administrators and as leaders, 





Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir 
Redvers Buller, Lord Kitchener, 
not one ever did a day’s regi- 
mental duty in any higher rank 
than that of captain. 

While Jackson was lecturing to 
the cadets at Lexington on optics, 
mechanics, and astronomy, he was 
in real earnest preparing himself 
for war. ‘He was an untiring 
reader, and he read to learn. The 
wars of Napoleon were his con- 
stant study. He was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of his genius; the 
swiftness, the daring, and the 
energy of his movements appealed 
to his every instinct.” In the 
General’s haversack, says one of 
Jackson’s staff, were always three 
books — the Bible, Napoleon’s 
Maxims of War, and Webster's 
Dictionary— and these books he 
constantly consulted. It was, 
then, at this time of comparative 
leisure in his Professorship that 
Jackson stored up in his retentive 
memory those lessons from the cam- 
paigns and maxims of the great 
commander which were afterwards 
destined to be used with such 
glorious results. 

It was at this time, too, that he 
became imbued with those pro- 
found religious convictions which 
affected his life. Even when in 
Mexico his mind had been exer- 
cised in this matter, and he had 
examined the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic faith, but he left 
Mexico without any settled convic- 
tions. At Fort Hamilton he pur- 
sued his religious studies, and was 
baptised and received his first com- 
munion in the Episcopal Church ; 
but at Lexington, where he married 
his second wife, the daughter of a 
clergyman, his first wife having 
died after a few months of married 
life, he solved his religious difficul- 
ties by being received into the 
Presbyterian Church, of which he 
became a hard-working deacon. 
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“ Jackson’s religion entered into 
every action of his life. No duty, 
however trivial, was begun without 
asking a blessing, or ended without 
returning thanks. ‘ He had long cul- 
tivated,’ he said, ‘the habit of con- 
necting the most trivial and custom- 
ary acts of life with a silent prayer.’ 
He took the Bible as his guide, and 
it is possible that his literal inter- 
pretation of its precepts caused many 
to regard him as a fanatic. His 
observance of the Sabbath was hardly 
in accordance with ordinary usage. 
He never read a letter on that day, 
nor posted one ; he believed that the 
Government, in carrying the mails, 
were violating a divine law, and he 
considered the suppression of such 
tratlic one of the most important 
duties of the legislature. Such opin- 
ions were uncommon, even amongst 
the Presbyterians, and his rigid re- 
spect for truth served to strengthen 
the impression that he was morbidly 
scrupulous. If he unintentionally 
made a misstatement — even about 
some trifling matter—as soon as he 
discovered his mistake he would lose 
no time and spare no trouble in 
hastening to correct it. ‘Why, in 
the name of reason, he was asked, 
‘do you walk a mile in the rain 
for a perfectly unimportant thing ?’ 
‘Simply because I have discovered 
that it was a misstatement, and I 
could not sleep comfortably unless I 
put it right.’ 


And now let us try to picture 
the man who was, in the years to 
come, so often to lead the Confed- 
erate troops to victory. Tall, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, scrupulously 
neat, reserved, self-contained, self- 
absorbed often to the point of 
absent - mindedness, aggressively 
punctual, strict in the observance 
of military etiquette, in the pre- 
cise interpretation of orders, filled 
with earnest purpose and high 
ambition, intolerant to untruth- 
fulness and wilful disobedience, a 
Sunday-school teacher, a deacon of 
the Presbyterian Church, a bigoted 
Sabbatarian, he does not seem an 
attractive personality. But be- 
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neath this exterior lay a heart full 
of tenderness, a vivid imagination, 
a deep love of the beauties of 
nature, an almost feminine sym- 
pathy with the poor and feeble. 
He had an iron will, indomitable 
personal and moral courage, a deep 
love of country, a faith in the 
goodness of God that coloured 
every action of his life, a mind 
stored with the lessons of the great 
masters of war. “The power of 
his mind,” says Dabney, “ was 
drilled like the strength of an 
athlete, and his self-concentration 
was unsurpassed.” 

To this man, at the age of thirty- 
five, came the summons which to 
him was the highest summons of 
all, the call of duty, for the defence 
of his native State. “ Duty is 
‘ours; consequences are God’s,” 
was his favourite maxim. 


“ According to his political creed 
his country was his native State, and 
such was the creed of the whole 
South. In conforming to the Ordi- 
nance of Secession enacted by the 
legislatures of their own States, the 
people, according to their reading of 
the Constitution, acted as loyal and 
patriotic citizens ; to resist that ordi- 
nance was treason and rebellion ; and 
in taking up arms, ‘ they were not, in 
their own opinion, rebels at all ; they 
were defending their States—that is, 
the nations to which they conceived 
themselves to belong—from invasion 
and conquest.’ ” 


We must pass over the interest- 
ing essay on the causes of the 
secession of the Southern States, 
with which the fourth chapter of 
the first volume opens. We must 
be content to approach the sub- 
ject in that spirit of impartiality 
which is well stated in the con- 
cluding words of Colonel Hender- 
son’s preface :— 


“T am very strongly of opinion that 
any fair-minded man may feel equal 
sympathy with both Federal and Con- 
federate. Both were so absolutely 
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convinced that their cause was just, 
that it is impossible to conceive either 
Northener or Southerner acting other- 
wise than he did. If Stonewall 
Jackson had been a New Englander, 
educated in the belief that secession 
was rebellion, he would assuredly 
have shed the last drop of his blood 
in defence of the Union ; if Ulysses 
Grant had been a Virginian, imbibing 
the doctrine of States’ rights with 
his mother’s milk, it is just as certain 
that he would have worn the Con- 
federate grey. It is with those 
Northerners who would have allowed 
the Union to be broken, and with 
those Southerners who would have 
tamely surrendered their hereditary 
rights, that no Englishman would be 
willing to claim kinship,” 


Early in April 1861 it became 
apparent that the North was bent 
on conquest of the seceding South, 
and Jackson offered his sword. 
On Sunday the 12th, the first of 
many Sundays on which his strict 
Sabbatarian principles had to give 
way to the stern demands of active 
service, he marched in command 
of the cadet battalion to Camp 
Lee, the rendezvous of the army 
of Virginia, at Richmond. There 
he found that strange assembly of 
men of every class, partially and 
unequally armed, clothed in every 
description of garment, ignorant 
of the very elements of discipline, 
which was destined to develop 
into an army that, even if it never 
became thoroughly disciplined, in 
marching and in fighting power 
has seldom or never been sur- 
passed—an army that for three 
years was to uphold the cause of 
the South against the vastly su- 
perior numbers, the far greater 
wealth, and, above all, the pres- 
sure of the sea-power of the 
North. 

At first Jackson volunteered to 
assist in drilling the new levies ; 
but in a few days he was ap- 
pointed colonel of Virginia volun- 
teers, and was given an indepen- 
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dent command at Harper's Ferry, 
an important outpost on the Poto- 
mac, where he gave his whole ener- 
gies to training his men, and to 
endeavouring to organise some 
systematic supply of food and am- 
munition, transport and medical 
services—all of which were non- 
existent—to watching the enemy, 
obtaining information, and arrang- 
ing measures of defence. And 
here he first showed that origin- 
ality of conception which was so 
marked in his subsequent career. 
Through Harper's Ferry passed 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, 
which connected Washington with 
the West. The Confederate lines 
were short of rolling stock; the 
line was conveying supplies of 
coal to Washington. Resolved to 
obtain rolling stock and to stop 
this transport of coal, Jackson 
insisted that, in order that his 
camp should not be disturbed 
continually, all up and down 
trains should pass through Har- 
per’s Ferry between an hour be- 
fore and an hour after noon; and 
when this order was working at 
its best, he one day seized all 
trains passing both ways between 
those hours, and ran them on to 
the Confederate lines of supply. 

Relieved shortly afterwards in 
his command of this outpost by 
General Joseph E,. Johnston, to 
whom he rendered loyal support, 
he was appointed to command the 
First Brigade of the Army of 
the Shenandoah, consisting of five 
Virginia regiments, to which was 
attached perhaps the most quaintly 
manned battery of artillery ever 
seen in the field. Its commander 
was the Rev. Dr Pendleton, rector 
of Lexington, an old West Point 
graduate ; its gunners were chiefly 
recruits from theological colleges. 
It was quartered in a church ; the 
pulpit was assigned to its com- 
mander as his special lodging; 
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and its four guns were christened 
by the troops by the names of the 
four Evangelists. Here Jackson 
first came into contact with that 
great leader of cavalry, J. E. B. 
Stuart, “the dashing horseman of 
eight -and- twenty, who rivalled 
Murat in his fondness for gay 
colours, and to all appearance 
looked upon war as a delightful 
frolic,” but who held a rule of life 
as strict as that of his Presbyter- 
ian comrade, 

Here, too, at Falling Waters, 
he had his first engagement with 
the enemy—a mere skirmish, but 
enough to show to the troops his 
skill and coolness ; and on the fol- 
lowing day he was commissioned 
as Brigadier-General in the Con- 
federate army. Jackson, believ- 
ing that his brigade “could whip 
Patterson’s whole army,” was in 
favour at this time of taking the 
offensive. So, it appears, was 
Lee, the Commander-in-Chief ; but 
Johnston, though willing to stand 
on the defensive, withdrew to 
Winchester, and thence on 18th 
July was summoned to Manassas 
by Lee. Jackson’s brigade led 
the advance. The men did their 
best; but the want of practice 
in marching, the absence of that 
habit of discipline which produces 
order, caused unnecessary fatigue 
and delay, and the men arrived at 
their first bivouac so exhausted 
that Jackson would not even put 
out outposts; but saying, ‘ Let 
the poor fellows sleep, I will 
watch the camp myself,” himself 
stood sentry over his unconscious 
troops. 

But if Lee’s troops were ill- 
trained, and as yet unfitted for 
war, their opponents were in even 
worse case. The Northern army, 
too, under M‘Dowell, was on its 
march to Manassas, where the 
first battle of Manassas, or Bull 
Run, was about to be fought. 
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This is Oolonel Henderson’s de- 
scription of their march :— 


“As they advanced into Virginia, 
the men, animated by their surround- 
ings, stepped briskly forward, and the 
countryside was gay with fantastic 
uniforms and gorgeous standards. 

3ut the heat was oppressive, and the 

roads lay deep in dust. Knapsack, 
rifle, and blankets became a grievous 
burden. The excitement died away, 
and, unbroken to the monotonous 
exertion of the march, the three- 
months’ recruits lost all semblance of 
subordination. The compact array of 
the columns was gradually lost, and a 
tail of laggards, rapidly increasing, 
brought up the rear. Regiment 
aleaied with regiment. By each 
roadside brook the men fell out in 
numbers. Every blackberry bush 
was surrounded bya knot of strag- 
glers ; and, heedless of the orders of 
those officers who still attempted to 
keep them in the ranks, scores of 
so-called soldiers sought the cool 
shade of the surrounding woods. 
When darkness fell the army was but 
six miles from its morning bivouacs ; 
and it was not till late the next day 
that the stragglers rejoined their 
regiments.” 


Such were the troops, in num- 
bers some 30,000 on each side, 
who on Sunday, 21st July, fought 
the battle of Bull Run. The day, 
at first apparently lost by the 
Oonfederates, ended in the his- 
toric panic and rout of the Federal 
army. Here it was that Jackson’s 
brigade earned that epithet of 
“Stone Wall” which it ever after- 
wards held, and which became so 
identified with its commander that 
he was better known by the troops 
as “Stonewall” than even as “ Old 
Jack ” in the days to come. 

When the day seemed lost, 
General Bee, covered with dust 
and sweat, his sword in his hand, 
his horse foaming, rode up to 
Jackson. 

“< General,’ he said, ‘ they are beat- 
ing us back!’ ‘Then, sir, we will 
give them the bayonet ;’ the thin 
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lips closed like a vice, and the First 
Brigade, pressing up the slope, formed 
into line on the eastern ps ma of the 
Henry Hill. 

“ Jackson’s determined bearing in- 
spired Bee with renewed confidence. 
le turned bridle and galloped back 
to the ravine where his ofticers were 
attempting to re-form their broken 
companies. Riding into the midst 
of the throng, he pointed with his 
sword to the Virginia regiments, de- 
sloyed in well-ordered array on the 
height above. ‘Look!’ he shouted, 
‘there is Jackson standing like a 
stone wall! Rally behind the Vir- 
ginians!’ The men took up the cry ; 
and the happy augury of the expres- 
sion, applied at a time when defeat 
seemed imminent and hearts were 
failing, was remembered when the 
danger had passed away.” 


Both armies fought with great 
determination, The Federals lost 
nearly 1600, the Confederates 
nearly 1900, a fourth of them 
from Jackson’s Stonewall brigade. 
But it was after the action that 
the want of discipline among the 
ill-trained volunteers of whom 
both armies were so largely com- 
posed chiefly made itself felt. 
The Federal defeat became a 
rout ; the victorious Confederates 
were unable to pursue. 

And here I would ask the 
reader to pause for a moment; 
for, to a nation which, like our 
own, is dependent largely for its 
defence, in the event of invasion, 
upon militia who have but a 
month’s training in each year, 
and upon volunteers who have far 
less, the facts are full of meaning. 


“The regular battalion, composed 
of young soldiers, but led by experi- 
enced officers, alone preserved its dis- 
cipline, moving steadily in close order 
through the throng of fugitives, and 
checking the pursuing troopers by 
its firm and confident bearing. The 
remainder of the army dissolved into 
amob. It was not that the men were 
completely demoralised, but simply 
that discipline had not become a 
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habit. They had marched as indi- 
viduals, going just so far as_ they 
pleased, and halting when they 
pleased ; they had fought as indi- 
viduals, bravely enough, but with 
little combination ; and when they 


found that they were beaten, as 
individuals they retreated. ‘The old 
soldier, wrote one of the regular 
officers a week later, ‘feels safe in 
the ranks, unsafe out of the ranks, 
and the greater the danger the more 
vertinaciously he clings to his place. 
The volunteer of three months never 
attains this instinct of discipline. 
Under danger, and even under mere 
excitement, he flies away from his 
ranks, and hopes for safety in dis- 
persion. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 21st there were more than 
12,000 volunteers on the battlefield of 
Bull Run who had entirely lost their 
regimental organisation. They could 
no longer be handled as troops, for 
the officers and men were not to- 
gether. Men and officers mingled 
together promiscuously ; and it is 
worthy of remark that this disorgani- 
sation did not result from defeat or 
fear, for up to four o'clock we had 
been uniformly successful. The in- 
stinct of discipline, which keeps every 
man in his place, had not been ac- 
quired. We cannot suppose that the 
enemy had attained a higher degree 
of discipline than our own, but they 
acted on the defensive, and were not 
equally exposed to disorganisation.’” 


As to the reasons for the Oon- 
federates not pursuing, Colonel 
Henderson throws the blame upon 
the general (Johnston) who com- 
manded. He says the want was 
not a supply train, or an experi- 
enced staff, or well-disciplined bat- 
talions, but a general who grasped 
the full meaning of victory. In 
part this may be true; had Jack- 
son been in command, who im- 
patiently waited the order of 
advance, with three days’ cooked 
rations in his men’s haversacks, 
there would have been some at- 
tempt at pursuit. Washington 
lay open to attack. “Give me 
10,000 fresh troops,” said Jackson, 
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‘“‘and I would be in Washington 
to-morrow.” 
onel Henderson say of the troops 
who had been engaged? ‘A lack 
of competent Staff officers, which 
earlier in the day had prevented an 
advance by the Confederate right, 
brought Johnston’s arrangements 
for pursuit to nought.” ‘It is true 
that the Confederates were no more 
fit for offensive operations than 
M‘Dowell’s troops. ‘Our army,’ 
says General Johnston, ‘was more 
disorganised by victory than that 
of the United States by defeat.’” 

And now let us return to Jack- 
son. On the day after the battle 
he wrote two letters—one to the 
Presbyterian clergyman at Lexing- 
ton, saying that on the previous 
night he had remembered that he 
had failed to send his subscription 
to the coloured Sunday-school, en- 
closing a cheque and asking for 
a receipt; the other to his wife: 
“Yesterday we fought a great 
battle and gained a great victory, 
for which all the glory is due to 
God alone. Whilst great 
credit is due to other parts of 
our gallant army, God made my 
brigade more instrumental than 
any other in repulsing the main 
attack. This is for your informa- 
tion only, Say nothing about it. 
Let others speak praise, nob my- 
self.” And in his modest official 
report he wrote: ‘The charge of 
the 2nd and 4th Virginia, through 
the blessing of God, Who gave us 
the victory, pierced the centre of 
the enemy.” 

During the breathing space 
after this battle, Jackson was in- 
cessantly exercising his brigade 
on parade, to give them the habit 
of discipline. But in November 
he was parted from them, and 
sent to command the Shenan- 
doah Valley District. His fare- 


well to his troops is well told by 
Colonel Henderson. 


We can only 
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quote the conclusion of his de- 
scription :— 


“Then there was a pause ; general 
and soldiers looked upon each other, 
and the heart of the leader went out 
to those who had followed him with 
such devotion. He had spoken his 
words of formal praise, but both he 
and they knew the bonds between 
them were too strong to be coldly 
severed, For once he gave way to 
impulse ; his eye kindled, and rising 
in his stirrups and throwing the reins 
upon his horse’s neck, he spoke in 
tones which betrayed the proud mem- 
ories that thronged upon him :— 

“¢Tn the Army of the Shenandoah 
you were the First Brigade! In the 
Army of the Potomac you were the 
First Brigade! In the Second Corps 
of the army you are the First Brigade! 
You are the First Brigade in the 
affections of your general, and I hope 
by 704 future deeds and bearing you 
will be handed down to posterity as 
the First Brigade in this our second 
war of Independence. Farewell !’ 

“For a moment there was silence ; 
then the pent-up feeling found expres- 
sion, and cheer upon cheer burst forth 
from the ranks of the Valley regi- 
ments. Waving his hand in token of 
— Jackson galloped from the 

e i ? 


The generals of the South 
pressed upon Jefferson Davis 
the importance of concentration 
of force and advance in the au- 
tumn on Washington ; but politi- 
cal considerations prevailed, and 
the autumn passed without an- 
other blow being struck by 
either side. Jackson spent it at 
Winchester engaged in training 
his troops and endeavouring to 
form them to habits of discipline. 
Even the Stonewall Brigade, which 
to his delight was sent to him 
in November, had yet much to 
learn. He was allowed to select 
his staff, and in their selection 
gave no weight to social claims— 
insisting only upon early rising, 
industry, intelligence, and _ reti- 
cence, and, for the more technical 
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posts, on professional qualifica- 
tions. His chief of the staff was 
a Presbyterian clergyman, the 
Rev. Dr Dabney ; his chief quar- 
termaster, a farmer and proprietor 
of a line of stage-coaches; his 
commissary, a coach-builder; his 
topographical engineer, a land sur- 
veyor. During this time Jack- 
son thought out his plans, which, 
as ever with him, were boldly 
offensive, 

In a bitter winter he commenced 
operations on New Year’s Day, 
1862; drove the Federals across 
the Potomac ; destroyed a railway 
bridge, thus severing for a time 
an important line of supply, and 
returned to Winchester. In the 
twenty-four days’ campaign the 
men suffered much. Jackson 
shared all their hardships, and 
set them an example of untiring 
energy ; but he never showed any 
sympathy in their sufferings, never 
humoured them. “A few words 
of hearty praise, a stirring appeal 
to their nobler instincts, a touch 
of sympathy, might have worked 
wonders. But whatever of per- 
sonal magnetism existed in Stone- 
wall Jackson found no utterance 
in words. Whilst his soldiers 
struggled painfully towards Rom- 
ney in the teeth of the winter 
storm, his lips were never opened 
save for sharp rebuke or peremp- 
tory order.” 

If, indeed, Jackson had that 
kind heart, that sympathy for 
suffering, which all those who 
knew him intimately allege that 
he possessed, and which he is 
shown to have possessed by many 
characteristic incidents told in these 
volumes, to what are we to attrib- 
ute this hardness, this apparent 
want of sympathy with his men? 
Was it that the conditions of 
private life and of a _ general’s 
relations to his troops were so 
different that he had not feelings 
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of sympathy when engaged in the 
stern work of war? Or was it 
rather that the apparent absence 
of softness was the result of de- 
liberate reasoning? I incline to 
the latter conclusion, and believe 
that it was his intention to teach 
his troops that personal discom- 
forts, personal hardships, sickness, 
wounds, and death were mere in- 
cidents of a soldier’s profession, 
not worthy of a second thought. 

When Jackson returned to 
Winchester, he left a portion 
of Loring’s division to garrison 
Romney. Loring himself had 
shown signs of insubordination ; 
his men had become demoralised 
by the hardships of their march. 
Not only had they filled the news- 
papers with their complaints, but 
they actually sent an official re- 
monstrance, which Loring for- 
warded, against being kept at 
Romney, having “the effrontery 
to record their opinion” that it 
was a place of no strategical im- 
portance, and that unnecessary 
hardship was being inflicted on 
the troops. They urged that the 
men’s term of enlistment would 
expire in less than four months, 
and that under present conditions 
none would re-enlist, whereas 
“with some regard for its com- 
forts, a large portion, if not the 
whole, may be prevailed upon to 
do so.” 

Moved, doubtless, by the com- 
plaints that reached his ears, 
evidently quite ignorant of Jack- 
son’s character, and misled by 
some false reports, Mr Benjamin, 
the Confederate Secretary of War, 
telegraphed direct to Jackson, 
“Our news indicates that a move- 
ment is making to cut off General 
Loring’s command; order him back 
immediately.” Jackson’s reply, 
forwarded through his superior, 
General Johnston, was prompt. 
He wrote thus :— 
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“Sir,—Your order, requiring me 
to direct General Loring to return 
with his command to Winchester 
immediately, has been received and 
promptly —- with. 

“With such interference in my 
command, I cannot expect to be of 
much service in the field, and, ac- 
cordingly, respectfully request to be 
ordered to report for duty to the 
Superintendent of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute at Lexington, as has 
been done in the case of other pro- 
fessors. Should this application not 
be granted, I respectfully request 
that the President will accept my 
resignation from the Army.” 


At the same time Jackson wrote 
fully to Mr Letcher, the Governor 
of Virginia. Colonel Henderson’s 
discussion of Jackson’s action and 
the motives which led to it is 
deeply interesting. He shows 
that Jackson was not acting from 
personal feelings, but for the sake 
of the discipline of the whole 
army. Johnston, who did not 
know of the insubordinate appeal 
of Loring, wrote to Mr Benjamin: 
“The discipline of the army can- 
not be maintained under such cir- 
cumstances. The direct tendency 
of such orders is to insulate the 
commanding general from his 
troops, to diminish his moral as 
well as his official control, and to 
harass him with the constant fear 
that his most matured plans may 
be marred by orders from his Gov- 
ernment which it is impossible for 
him to anticipate.” At the same 
time, like a true friend, he detained 
Jackson’s letter of resignation, 
and made an appeal to his patriot- 
ism. Governor Letcher took the 
Secretary of War to task. He 
withdrew his order, and Jackson’s 
resignation was withdrawn. 

There is nothing in these pages 
better worth reading than Colonel, 
Henderson’s comments on the evils 
of interference by politicians with 
the plans and dispositions of com- 
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manders in the field. Starting 
with the axiom, “ That the soldier 
is but the servant of the states- 
man, as war is but an instrument 
of diplomacy, no educated soldier 
will deny,” he shows from example 
the grave danger of interference 
with commanders in the field, and, 
dealing with the War of Secession, 
makes this remarkable comment :— 


“Tt is a significant fact that, during 
the War of Secession, for the three 
years the control of the armies of the 
North remained in the hands of the 
Cabinet the balance of success lay 
with the Confederates. But in March 
1864 Grant was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; Lincoln abdicated 
his military functions in his favour, 
and the Secretary of War had noth- 
ing more to do than to comply with 
his requisitions. Then, for the first 
time, the enormous armies of the 
Union were manceuvred in harmon- 
ious combination, and the superior 
force was exerted to its full effect. 
Nor is it less significant that during 
the most critical period of the 1862 
campaign, the most glorious to the 
Confederacy, Lee was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Southern armies. But 
when Lee left Richmond for the 
Northern border, Davis once more 
assumed supreme control, retaining 
it until it was too late to stave off 
ruin.” 


Early in March Jackson was 
isolated in the Shenandoah Valley, 
with about 4600 men, sixty miles 
from the nearest friendly troops, 
and with an enemy eight times 
his strength—for Banks, one of 
Lincoln’s political generals, had 
crossed the Potomac with 38,000 
men—within two easy marches. 
His infantry, though now better 
armed and equipped than in the 
previous year, still was far from 
perfect; his artillery was of the 
old smooth-bore type; but his 
cavalry, though wanting in dis- 
cipline, was in respect of know- 
ledge of the country, of being well 
mounted, and in point of dash and 
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daring, all that his heart could de- 
sire; and it was led by the gallant 
Ashby, so that in this arm, though 
inferior in numbers, he had real 
superiority. Ashby never let the 
enemy out of his sight, hung upon 
their every move, and reported it 
to Jackson, while he presented an 
impenetrable screen before Jack- 
son’s army. Jackson, too, was in 
his own country among a friendly 
population, and thus far better 
served in regard to information 
than his opponent, and Banks 
always overrated Jackson’s force. 
Twice did Jackson, in a defensive 
position, offer battle; twice did 
Banks refuse to close with him ; 
and then Jackson resolved to at- 
tack him, hoping, “by the vigor- 
ous use of the bayonet, and the 
blessing of divine Providence,” to 
win a signal victory. But some- 
body blundered, the rations for 
the troops went astray, a coun- 
cil of war summoned by Jack- 
son was against the attack; and 
it did not come off. ‘ That,” said 
Jackson, “is the last; council of 
war I will ever hold.” He fell 
back from Winchester. 

But one pervading idea never 
left his mind. To attack; to 
threaten, however remotely, Wash- 
ington ; to play upon the political 
situation, upon the popular de- 
mand for the security of the 
Northern capital, and upon the 
dread felt in the North that its 
fall would bring about the inter- 
ference of European Powers in 
favour of the South: for this he 
was unceasingly watchful. For 
this he held his troops in readi- 
ness to spring upon the foe at the 
first opportunity. M‘Clellan was 
withdrawing the main Federal 
army from before Washington to 
the Peninsula, to threaten Rich- 
mond. Banks, with his whole 
force except one division, was 
moving to Manas3as, to cover 
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Washington, when Jackson sprang 
upon Shields’ isolated division at 
Kernstown. Tactically Jackson 
was defeated, for he failed to drive 
the enemy from the field and 
had himself to retire; but stra- 
tegically his success was great. 
Williams’ division was hurried 
back to Winchester ; Blenker’s divi- 
sion was diverted from M‘Clellan 
to Western Virginia. M‘Dowell’s 
corps was taken from M‘Olellan, 
formed into an independent com- 
mand, and kept in front of Wash- 
ington. And so this attack by 
Jackson’s force of 4600 men de- 
prived M‘Clellan of 46,000 troops. 
Insisting that a more resolute 
struggle might have won the day, 
Jackson put Brigadier Garnett, 
who had behaved with conspicuous 
personal gallantry, under arrest 
for ordering his brigade to retire. 
When, some time after midnight, 
his chief surgeon, Dr M‘Guire, 
reported that he did not know 
how to get transport to remove 
the wounded, and feared they 
must be abandoned, Jackson or- 
dered him to impress carriages in 
the neighbourhood. “But,” said 
the surgeon, “that requires time ; 
can you stay till it has been 
done?” ‘Make yourself easy, 
sir,” was the reply. “This army 
stays here till the last man is 
removed. Before I leave them to 
the enemy, I will lose many more.” 
Of such uncompromising stuff was 
Jackson made. But, alas! once 
again he had been forced to com- 
promise with his convictions about 
the Sabbath, for Kernstown was 
fought on Sunday, and his excuses 
to his wife are most remarkable 
reading. ; 
Taking up a masterly strategic 
position, Jackson again bided his 
time. In vain did M‘Clellan first, 
and then the War Secretary, urge 
Banks to attack. He had six 
times Jackson’s force, though 
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Jackson’s army by mid-April had 
reached 6000 in number, At 
length Banks slowly advanced. 
But now, on the east, M‘Dowell 
was advancing towards Richmond, 
and Lee, whom “with unwonted 
wisdom the Confederate President 
had charged with the control of 
all military operations in Vir- 
ginia,” with soldier-like instinct 
authorised Jackson to draw Ewell’s 
division to him, and use it, if a 
favourable chance should present 
itself, to attack Banks. Again he 
seized his opportunity. Utterly 
mystifying Banks as to his move- 
ments, he rapidly moved west- 
wards, threw himself upon Milroy’s 
detached brigade, defeated it, and 
blocked all the passes by which 
Fremont, who had 20,000 men in 
Western Virginia, could communi- 
cate with Banks, thus isolating 
the latter. Then he hastened back 
to the Shenandoah. 

Once again we have an example 
of his uncompromising character. 
On this march some companies, 
whose time had expired, demanded 
their discharge. Their colonel re- 
ferred to Jackson for instructions 
—‘* Why,” he said, ‘‘does he refer 
to me to learn how to deal with 
mutineers? Heshould shoot them 
where they stand.” Instant death 
or instant submission being offered, 
the men at once surrendered ; and 
this, says Dabney, was the last 
attempt at organised disobedience 
in the Valley army. 

And now, without a moment’s 
pause, calling up Ewell’s division, 
Jackson flung his whole force 
against Banks at Winchester, and 
drove him back on the Potomac. 
Heart-breaking incidents inter- 
fered with the perfect realisation 
of his plans. Most of Ashby’s 
cavalry and many of the infantry 
broke away to plunder. Ashby’s 
remaining force, through an error 
of judgment on Ashby’s part, took 
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the wrong direction to head off 
theenemy. Steuart’s cavalry, with 
Ewell’s division, through an unpar- 
donable piece of pedantry on Steu- 
art’s part, had not come up, and 
so Banks escaped across the river. 
But the Valley was delivered from 
the presence of the enemy; and 
once again there was panic in 
Washington. In vain Banks 
reported, with supreme audacity, 
that he had accomplished a pre- 
meditated march in the face of the 
enemy, defeating his plans, and 
giving him battle wherever found. 
Lincoln and his War Secretary, 
Stanton, issued an urgent call for 
more troops. It was believed the 
whole Confederate army was march- 
ing on Washington. M‘Dowell, 
on the eve of starting to join 
M‘Clellan for the advance on Rich- 
mond, was halted, and told to send 
half his army to the Valley. Fre- 
mont was called up to support 
Banks. M‘Clellan was told he 
must either attack Richmond at 
once or fall back to Washington. 
A reserve corps of 50,000 men 
was ordered to be organised to 
defend the capital ; the Governors 
of thirteen States called on their 
militia to march to its defence, 
and in one day nearly half a million 
American citizens offered their 
services to save the Union. Fred- 
ericksburg, threatened by M‘Dow- 
ell, was saved. M/‘Olellan’s in- 
tended advance on Richmond was 
paralysed. And all this was the 
result of the operations of about 
15,000 ill-disciplined troops, led by 
one determined man. 

In fourteen days “the army 
of the Valley had marched 170 
miles, had routed a force of 12,500 
men, had threatened the North 
with invasion, had seized the hos- 
pital and supply depots at Front 
Royal, Winchester, and Martins- 
burg, and finally, although sur- 
rounded on three sides by 60,000 
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men, had brought off a huge convoy 
without losing a single waggon.” 
Such is the summary of the days 
from the morning of 19th May to 
the night of Ist June 1862. 

We must pass over the final 
operations in the Valley, and come 
to the time when on 17th June 
a letter from Lee arrived bidding 
Jackson join him before Rich- 
mond for combined operations 
against M‘Clellan. So extraor- 
dinary was the secrecy with which 
Jackson contrived to enshroud his 
movements, that when he had 
actually been fighting M‘Clellan 
east of Richmond for forty-eight 
hours, Banks believed him still in 
the Valley, while Lincoln, Stanton, 
and M‘Olellan were equally in the 
dark until the very morning of 
his attack. Lincoln and Stanton 
were still scattering their troops, 
and informing M‘Clellan of their 
intention to unite M‘Dowell, 
Banks, and Fremont into one 
army under Pope, to attack and 
overcome Jackson and Ewell in a 
position which they had long since 
left for one that was to give the 
North fresh cause for alarm. At 
this moment, after holding per- 
sonal consultation with Lee in 
Richmond, Jackson was bearing 
down on M‘Clellan’s flank. 

I shall not attempt to describe 
the military operations of the 
famous Seven Days, in which the 
Confederates under Lee forced 
M‘Clellan to retreat to a fortified 
position on the James River, 
with a loss of 16,000 men, of 
whom 10,000 were taken prison- 
ers, 52 guns, 35,000 rifles, and 
a vast quantity of stores. In 
these battles the Confederates 
lost 20,000 killed and wounded. 
To my mind, in these operations 
Jackson shines less brilliantly 
than in any other part of his cam- 
paigns. General D. H. Hill has 
written that ‘“Jackson’s genius 
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never shone wheu he was under 
the command of another. It 
seemed then to be shrouded or 
paralysed, . This was the 
keynote to his whole character. 
The hooded falcon cannot strike 
the quarry.” This statement 
Colonel Henderson combats, and 
appeals to the subsequent battles 
as proofs that Hill’s judgment is 
erroneous. ‘Taken literally, it 
seems to me that Hill’s statement is 
too sweeping, but that it contains 
a certain amount of solid truth. 
Nor does it seem to me, as Colonel 
Henderson appears to think, that 
the statement casts any shadow 
of blame upon Jackson either as a 
soldier ora man. His genius for 
war was essentially original. He 
was not merely a clever strategist, 
a good tactician. His genius lay 
in his boldness of conception, his 
insight into character, and his 
marvellous power, not merely of 
laying strategic plans, and hand- 
ling troops skilfully in the pres- 
ence of the enemy, but of moving 
his troops swiftly, suddenly, and 
secretly to the right place at the 
last moment, the place and the 
moment having been determined 
by him, and the whole sequence 
of events being present to his 
mind, By the intense concen- 
tration of his mind upon one ob- 
ject, he attained an _ irresistible 
force, and no change of condi- 
tions ever found him unprepared. 
When it rested with him and him 
alone to decide what should be 
done at any given moment, there 
could be neither doubt nor hesi- 
tation. But when the force under 
his command was part of an army 
combined under the leadership of 
another, acting upon strategic 
plans devised by another brain, 
when any mistake might fatally 
affect the result of the whole com- 
bination which was being carried 
out not only by his own troops, 
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but by others of whose move- 
ments, owing to distance and per- 
haps an interposed enemy, he was 
in ignorance, there was no play for 
his originality of conception. In 
the fighting of the Seven Days he 
was thus acting for the first time, 
and he seems to have been more 
or less crippled by these new con- 
ditions. At Gaines’ Mill, “for 
the first time and the last, his 
staff beheld their leader riding 
restlessly to and fro, and heard 
his orders given in a tone which 
betrayed the storm within.” And 
why? because he was in partial 
ignorance of what was going on. 
At Frayser’s Farm his conduct in 
not coming to Longstreet’s assist- 
ance provoked criticism. Had 
Jackson seen or known the whole 
situation, there is not a doubt in 
my mind that he would have 
marched to Longstreet’s aid. But 
he did not know it: he received a 
definite order from Lee, and in 
the absence of amending orders, 
or clear indications that he should 
assume the responsibility of vary- 
ing Lee’s order, he adhered to it, 
Overhearing a discussion on his 
conduct, he said, ‘If General Lee 
had wanted me he could have sent 
for me.” At the council held by 
President Davis and Lee after the 
Seven Days, when it was decided 
that the army should make no 
advance until further information 
had been. received, ‘ Jackson,” 
says Dabney, “sat silent in his 
corner. I watched his face. The 
expression, changing from surprise 
to dissent, and lastly to intense 
mortification, showed clearly the 
tenor of his thoughts.” Genius, 
to shine, needs a free hand, and 
Jackson had not a free hand. 
The hooded falcon can not strike 
the quarry. 

Once more Lee determined to 
attempt what Jackson had so 
successfully attempted before, and 
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Federal Government. Jackson 


was sent off to the westward, and 
with some 25,000 men advanced 
against Pope’s army of 47,000, 
crushed his advanced guard at 
Cedar Run, and retired unmolested. 
The attempt succeeded. Pope was 
forbidden to advance beyond the 
Rapidan ; M‘Clellan was ordered 
to hasten the departure of his 
troops from the Peninsula. But 
Lee’s plans to crush Pope on the 
Rapidan failed, for Pope fell back 
behind the Rappahannock. Thesitu- 
ation was critical. M‘Clellan was 
nearer to Richmond than Lee, or 
he might reinforce Pope, and con- 
centrate 150,000 men on the Rapa- 
hannock, and Lee had at most but 
75,000. Lee held council with 
Jackson, and decided on a bold 
offensive, and at any risk to divide 
his army, and to throw Jackson 
upon Pope’s communications at 
Manassas. It was a desperate 
plan, but Lee held that the dis- 
parity of force between the con- 
tending armies rendered the risk 
unavoidable. Should Pope get 
warning, he could crush the divid- 
ed forces separately. Secrecy was 
vitally important. Need I say 
how such a plan was to Jackson’s 
heart? To him danger counted for 
nothing, and here was his oppor- 
tunity again—independent action, 
secrecy, swiftness. 

Colonel Henderson’s description 
of the night march should be read. 
Jackson surprised the railway 
junction at Manassas in Pope’s 
rear, seizing immense quantities of 
stores. General Gordon thus de- 
scribes the scene, as the troops 
were let loose on the magazines, 
when the bakeries had been set 
working, and the liquor placed 
under guard. 


“Weak and haggard from their 
diet of green corn and apples, one 
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can well imagine,” says Gordon, 
“with what surprise their eyes 
opened upon the contents of the 
sutler’s stores, containing an amount 
and variety of property such as they 
had never conceived. Then came a 
storming charge of men rushing in a 
tumultuous mob over each other’s 
heads, under each other's feet, any- 
where, everywhere, to satisfy a 
craving stronger than a yearning 
for fame. There were no laggards in 
that charge, and there was abundant 
evidence of the fruits of victory. 
Men ragged and famished clutched 
tenaciously at whatever came in their 
way, whether of clothing or food, of 
luxury or necessity. Here a long, 
yellow-haired, barefooted son of the 
South claimed as prizes a tooth- 
brush, a box of candles, a barrel of 
coffee ; while another, whose butter- 
nut homespun hung round him in 
tatters, crammed himself with lobster 
salad, sardines, potted game, and 
sweetmeats, and washed them down 
with Rhenish wine. Nor was the 
outer man neglected. From piles of 
new clothing the Southerners arrayed 
themselves in the blue uniforms of 
the Federals. The naked were clad, 
the barefooted were shod, and the 
sick provided with luxuries to which 
they had long been strangers.” 


A rude awakening for Pope, 
whose bombastic orders, issued 
when he assumed command, had 
said, “ Let us study the probable 
lines of retreat of our opponents, 
and leave our own to take care of 
themselves.” Pope turned upon 
Jackson, who again swiftly and 
secretly slipped past him, and 
effected a junction with Lee at 
Groveton. 

In spite of all the hardships and 
fatigues they entailed, these swift 
and secret marches led by “ Old 
Jack” were the delight of the 
troops, and furnished material for 
some of the camp fables. 


“Stonewall died,’ ran one of the 
most popular, ‘and two angels came 
down from heaven to take him back 
with them. 
He was not there. 


They went to his tent. 
They went to the 
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hospital. He was not there. They 
went to the outposts. He was not 
there. They went to the prayer- 
meeting. He was not there. So 
they had to return without him ; but 
when they reported that he had dis- 
appeared, they found that he had 
made a flank march and reached 
heaven before them.’” 


We cannot pause to speak of 
the intervening operations, but 
must pass to the battle of Sharps- 
burg, on the Antietam, where Lee 
with 40,000 men met M‘Clellan 
with 87,000. Oolonel Henderson’s 
description of the battle is a 
masterpiece of military literature. 
Out of 130,000 men upon the 


ground, 21,000, more than 16 
per cent, had been killed and 
wounded :— 


“Yet as the men sank down to 
rest on the line of battle, so ex- 
hausted that they could not be awak- 
ened to eat their rations; as the 
blood cooled and the tension on the 
nerves relaxed, and even the officers, 
faint with hunger and sickened with 
the awful slaughter, looked forward 
with apprehension to the morrow, 
from one indomitable heart the hope 
of victory had not yet vanished. In 
the deep silence of the night, more 
oppressive than the stunning roar of 
battle, Lee, still mounted, stood on 
the highroad to the Potomac, and as 
general after general rode in wearily 
from the front, he asked quietly of 
each, ‘ How is it on your part of the 
line?’ Each told the same tale: 
their men were worn out; the 
enemy’s numbers were overwhelm- 


ing ; there was nothing left but to 
retreat across the Potomac before 
daylight. Even Jackson had no 


other counsel to offer. His report 
was not the less impressive for his 
quiet and respectful tone. He had 
had to contend, he said, against the 
heaviest odds he had ever met. Many 
of his divisional and brigade com- 
manders were dead or wounded, and 
his loss had been severe. Hood, who 
came next, was quite unmanned. He 
exclaimed that he had no men left. 
‘Great God!’ cried Lee, with an ex- 
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citement he had not yet ‘displayed, 
‘where is the splendid division you 
had this morning?’ ‘ They are lying 
on the field where you sent them,’ 
was the reply, ‘for few have straggled. 
My division has been almost wiped 
out.’ 

“ After all had given their opinion, 
there was an appalling silence, which 
seemed to last for several minutes, 
and then General Lee, rising erect in 
his stirrups, said, ‘Gentlemen, we 
will not cross the Potomac to-night. 
You will go to your respective com- 
mands, strengthen your lines ; send 
two officers from each brigade to- 
wards the ford to collect your strag- 
glers and get them up. Many have 
come in. I have had the proper steps 
taken to collect all the men who are 
in the rear. If M‘Clellan wants to 
fight in the morning, I will give him 
battle again. Go!’ Without a word 
of remonstrance the group broke up, 
leaving their great commander alone 
with his responsibility. 

“So the soldiers’ sleep was undis- 
turbed. Through the September 
night they lay beside their arms, and 
from the dark spaces beyond came 
the groans of the wounded and the 
nameless odours of the battlefield. 
Not often has the night looked down 
upon a scene more terrible. The 
moon, rising above the mountains, 
revealed the long lines of men and 
guns, stretching far across hill and 
valley, waiting for the dawn to shoot 
each other down, and between the 
armies their dead lay in such numbers 
as civilised war has seldom seen. So 
fearful had been the carnage, and 
comprised within such narrow limits, 
that a Federal patrol, it is related, 
passing into the cornfield where the 
fighting had been fiercest, believed 
that they had surprised a whole 
Confederate brigade. There, in the 
shadow of the woods, lay the skir- 
mishers, their muskets beside them, 
and there, in regular ranks, lay the 
line of battle, sleeping, as it seemed, 
the profound sleep of utter exhaustion. 
sut the first man that was touched 
was cold and lifeless, and the next, 
and the next: it was the bivouac of 
the dead.” 


It was in the midst of that 
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terrific carnage, as the shells fell 
round them and the masses of 
the enemy melted away like the 
morning mist, that Jackson said 
to his companion, “God has been 
very kind to us this day.” 

Teeming as Colonel Henderson’s 
second volume is with brilliant and 
lucid descriptions of battles, with 
masterly and soldier-like com- 
ments, and with amusing and il- 
lustrative anecdotes, we must 
pass them by, and turn to the 
last sad scene, when at Chan- 
cellorsville, on 2nd May 1864, 
Jackson, the invincible hero of so 
many fights, received the wounds 
that caused his death. In the 
evening of that awful forest fight- 
ing he had ridden to the front, 
and was returning to his own lines, 
when an officer of the 18th North 
Carolina regiment, seeing the group 
of horsemen riding towards him 
through the darkness, gave the 
order to fire, and Jackson received 
three bullets, one in the right 
hand and two in the left arm, 
cutting the main artery, and crush- 
ing the bone below the shoulder. 
We will not linger over the pain- 
ful incidents that followed, as he 
lay under the fire of case - shot 
from the enemy’s guns at short 
range, shielded by the bodies of 
the three young officers who would 
gladly have given their lives to 
save his, of his fall from the 
stretcher, when one of the bearers 
was shot on the homeward way, of 
the amputation by Dr M‘Guire, 
his friend and comrade of so many 
fights. After the amputation, 
General Stuart sent for instruc- 
tions, as the situation was critical. 
Jackson strove to concentrate his 
thoughts, but, for the first time, 
the master-mind failed him, and 
he said very feebly and sadly, “I 
don’t know—TI can’t tell; say to 
General Stuart he must do what 
he thinks best.” 

3D 
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Deeply touching, too, is Lee’s 
note :— 

“GENERAL,—I have just received 
your note, informing me that you 
are wounded. I cannot express my 
regret at the occurrence. Could I 
have directed events, I should have 
chosen for the good of the country 
to be disabled in your stead. 

“T congratulate you upon the vic- 
tory, which is due to your skill 
and energy.—Very respectfully your 
obedient servant, 

“R. E. Lee, General.” 

“General Lee,” said Jackson, 
“tis very kind, but he should give 
the praise to God.” 

Eight days later he died, in the 
presence of his wife. When told 
that he had but two hours to live, 
he answered feebly but firmly, 
“Very good, it is all right.” 

“These were almost his last co- 
herent words. For some time he 
lay unconscious, and then suddenly 
he cried out, ‘Order A. P. Hill to 
prepare for action! Pass the infantry 
to the front! Tell Major Hawks——’ 
then stopped, leaving the sentence 
unfinished. Once more he was silent ; 
but a little while after he said, very 
quietly and clearly, ‘Let us cross 
over the river, and rest under the 
shade of the trees’; and the soul of 
the great captain passed into the 
peace of God.” 

Of Jackson as a soldier I can 
give no better description than 
that contained in the following 
words by Oolonel Henderson : 
*“* After Jackson’s death Lee never 
again attempted those great turn- 
ing movements which had achieved 
his most brilliant victories. Never 
again did he divide his army to 
unite it again on the field of 
battle. The reason is not far to 
seek. There was now no general 
in the Confederate army to whom 
he dared confide the charge of the 
detached wing, and in possessing 
one such general he had been more 
fortunate than Napoleon.” 

Of Jackson as a man I can but 
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say that I place him in a temple 
side by side with the two heroes 
of my worship—John Nicholson 
and Charles Gordon. 

What his men thought of him 
—and there are no better judges 
of character than the comrades 
who have shared the bivouac and 
the fight—let the following verses 
of a song, sung round every camp- 
fire, say :— 

‘‘We see him now—the old slouched 
hat, 

Cocked o’er his eye askew ; 

The shrewd dry smile—the speech so 
pat, 

So calm, so blunt, so true. 

The ‘Blue Light Elder’ knows them 


well: 

Says he, ‘That’s Banks—he’s fond of 
shell ; 

Lord save his soul! we’ll give him—’ 
well, 


That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way. 


Silence ! ground arms! kneel all! caps 
off! 
Old Blue Light’s going to pray ; 
Strangle the fool who dares to scoff! 
Attention ! it’s his way ! 
Appealing for his native sod 
In forma pauperis to God, 
‘Lay bare Thine arm— stretch forth 
Thy rod, 
Amen !’ That’s Stonewall’s way. 


He’s in the saddle now! Fall in! 
Steady the whole brigade ! 
Hill’s at the Ford, cut off !—we’ll win 
His way out, ball and blade. 
What matter if our shoes are worn ? 
What matter if our feet are torn? 
Quick step! we're with him before 
morn ! 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way. 


The sun’s bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning—and, by George! 
There’s Longstreet struggling in the 
lists, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 
Pope and his columns whipped before— 
‘ Bayonets and grape !’ hear Stonewall 
roar ; 
‘Charge, Stuart! pay off Ashbys 
score !’ 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 
Henry BRACKENBURY. 
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FROM BULAWAYO TO THE VICTORIA FALLS: 


A MISSION 


TO KING LEWANIKA, 


BY CAPTAIN THE HON. ARTHUR LAWLEY. 


THE START. 


Tue end of last year saw a 
general inclination among pros- 
pectors and traders to explore the 
country towards the Zambezi, and 
parties varying in number began 
to leave Bulawayo for the north. 

Hitherto the conditions had not 
necessitated to any large degree 
the extension by the Government 
of its administration in a northerly 
direction. Such prospecting as had 
been carried on in that part of the 
country had shown the existence 
of coal in many districts; but no 
goldfields—as those, for example, 
of the Gwelo and Gwanda dis- 
tricts — had been discovered. 
Mining north of the Inyati and 
Sebakwe was, therefore, practic- 
ally nil. The natives, sparsely 
scattered over a wide extent, were 
for the most part peaceably in- 
clined,—an occasional police patrol 
being quite sufficient to maintain 
order. 

On the banks of the Zambezi, 
however, at a distance of 200 or 
300 miles from Bulawayo, there was 
a large population of Batoka and 
other “role” natives living under 
their own petty chiefs, who since 
the downfall of Lobengula had 
been left very much to their own 
devices, with little cohesion and 
no uniform mode of government. 
And beyond the Zambezi river lay 
the kingdom of Lewanika. The 
king’s court was established at 
Lialui, the capital of Barotseland, 
situated on the Zambezi river 


about 400 hundred miles above 
the Falls. 


Here Major Coryndon, 





with a handful of the B.S.A. 
Police, acted in the dual capacity 
of her Majesty’s representative 
and also as the B.S.A. Co.’s agent 
to exercise the administrative 
rights conferred upon the Oom- 
pany by the terms of the Lochner 
Concession. 

It appeared to me desirable that 
these rights should be clearly 
defined so as to give our repre- 
sentative effective control north 
of the river, and enable him to 
prevent any such collision with 
the natives as would certainly 
result from the action of unscrup- 
ulous white men who considered 
themselves beyond the reach of 
the law. I therefore determined, 
if possible, to meet King Lewanika 
in person and obtain a more accur- 
ate definition of the company’s 
rights, and also readjust certain 
conditions in the concession which 
were unpalatable to himself and 
his people. This would also give 
me an opportunity of interviewing 
Wankie and other chiefs in the 
neighbourhood, and of establish- 
ing a representative of the Gov- 
ernment in the north-west portion 
of Matabeleland known as the 
Sebungwe district. With these 
intentions I wrote to the king 
and Coryndon inviting them to 
meet me at the Victoria Falls on 
June l, 

I made up my mind to complete 
the road which had been marked 
out by Mr F. Lewis at the end of 
1896, and part of which had been 
cut by Mr Frost in 1897. This 
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road runs from Esibombom’s old 
kraal on the Gwaai river north- 
west to the Linquazi valley, and 
thence across the desert country 
marked as “ The Land of the Thou- 
sand Vleys” to Thama Setchie on 
the old road from Palapye to 
Kazungulu. It was represented 
to have the advantages of being 
more direct and better watered 
than the regular route ; moreover, 
by striking the old road at Thama 
Setchie one avoids the long stretch 
of black soil in the neighbourhood 
of Thama Sanka, which during the 
rainy season becomes an almost 
impassable sea of black mud. 

About the middle of March I 
sent off by hired waggons every- 
thing that I should require for my 
party while at the Falls and on 
my return journey. 

On the 18th April Captain 
Jesser Coope left Bulawayo with 
two waggons, five mounted police, 
and thirty natives with instruc- 
tions to cut the road through the 
thick bush, clear out and deepen 
the water-holes, and then to push 
on with all expedition to the 
river. A second party with twelve 
police and one waggon left under 
Sergeant- Major Norris, B.S.A. 
Police, on April 25, and on May 3 
my own party started, consisting 
of my brother, Major Lawley 
(7th Hussars), Mr Valdimir Giel- 
gud (the future native Commis- 
sioner of the Sebungwe district), 
Mr R. A. Blanckenberg (my secre- 
tary), Dr Ellis, 8. Rodger (my 
servant), two orderlies B.S.A. 
Police, fifteen Matabele boys 
under Sikobokobo (a Government 
induna of the Inyati district), and 
two interpreters, John Makunga 
and Sebakwe, a son of Mphoeng. 
Two waggons and twenty horses, 
a Cape cart and six mules, with 
twelve pack-donkeys, formed my 
transport train. 
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I found it impossible to start 
with my waggons, so I gave in- 
structions to my Cape cart to go 
straight on to Nyamandhlovo, 
thirty miles from Bulawayo, 
and await my arrival there. On 
May 4 I left Government House 
at noon with my brother, Gielgud, 
Blanckenberg, and Rodger, and 
rode across the veldt to N yamandh- 
lovo, where I expected to find my 
Cape cart; but in this I was dis- 
appointed, and had it not been 
my good fortune to find Messrs 
O. and L. Green at their store at 
Nyamandhlovo I should have 
fared badly, as I had neither 
food nor blankets for myself and 
horses. We reached their house 
about an hour after sunset, and 
they immediately set to work to 
make every possible arrangement 
for our comfort, giving up to us 
their own hut, and making full 
provision for ourselves and horses. 
Next morning I sent back a native 
runner to find my waggons and to 
tell them to come on at once, but 
it was not until the following day 
that any news of them reached 
me. On Friday morning the 6th 
Gielgud arrived with the con- 
ductor of the waggons, and his 
report of their progress was not 
encouraging. Although I had 
eighteen oxen in each span, it had 
taken them two and a half days 
to accomplish twenty-four miles. 
Evidently if they were to reach 
the Zambezi some arrangement 
must be made to lighten the 
loads, which were certainly heavy, 
if not excessive. Luckily for me, 
Messrs Harris and Green came to 
the rescue with four good oxen 
and a light waggon, and I was 
able to break up my spans and go 
on with three waggons instead of 
two. I resolved to push on with 
my Cape cart and a few days’ 
provisions as far as Esibombom’s 
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kraal, where I hoped to get a few 
days’ shooting and to see some- 
thing of the timber forests on the 
Gwaai, intending to await the 
arrival of the waggons there. 
Accordingly, on the afternoon of 
May 6, my brother, Gielgud, and 
I left Nyamandhlovo on _horse- 
back, having sent on in advance 
my Cape cart and mules, and six 
Matabele boys on foot. 

We reached Menu ’Nkoni’s kraal 
at six o’clock, and camped there 
for the night. The sun had set, 
but the moon was at the full, and 
the night was as clear as the day. 
Otherwise we should have had 
some difficulty in finding the water, 
which was three miles away. It 
was late before we got our mules 
and horses watered and our evening 
meal prepared. It was a lovely 
night. The outlines of the trees 
and hills, so hard and vivid in the 
fierce sunlight, were softened under 
the caressing touch of moonlight 
to a monotone of ideal beauty. 
There was not a breath of wind to 
stir the branches of the trees or 
sway the straggling bunches of 
spear-grass. The silence was al- 
most oppressive, and only broken 
from time to time by the mocking 
laugh of a hyena or the plaintive 
note of a bush-owl. Truly a South 
African night has a fascination all 
its own. We were travelling as 
lightly as we could, and therefore 
dispensed with tents, for in the 
winter the climate is so wonder- 
fully dry that they are an unneces- 
sary luxury. We slept every 
night on a bed of dry grass, 
curled up in a roll of blankets or 
a big kaross,1 with our toes to a 
huge log-fire, and above us the 
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everlasting stars. After dinner I 
had to send Gielgud back eight 
miles to the waggons to bring on 
certain necessaries which we had 
forgotten, and it was one o’clock 
before he got back to camp. Al- 
ready we had experienced some of 
the delays which make waggon 
travelling in South Africa so ex- 
asperating and tedious, but they 
were nothing to those which we 
were to encounter later on. A\l- 
ready we had embarked upon the 
sea of sand through which for 
over 250 miles we were destined 
to plough our way—vmile after 
mile of it choking, pitiless, and 
unending sand. 

Leaving Menu ’Nkoni’s kraal at 
daybreak on the 7th, we trekked 
for twelve miles through a dense 
belt of forest until we reached the 
Insezi river, which we followed 
until its junction with the Gwaai. 
The Insezi valley is well watered, 
and there are many natives who 
cultivate extensively the fertile 
lands on either side of the river. 
Guinea-fow]l and pheasants abound, 
and we saw the spoor of various 
kinds of big game in every direc- 
tion; but the natives reported 
that they inhabit the thick timber 
belts lying above the valley, and 
are rarely seen in the valley itself, 
only crossing it by night. Here, 
and in fact throughout our journey 
to the river, we lived entirely on 
guinea-fowl and other birds : with- 
out these we should have fared ill, 
for we relied on our guns to keep 
our larder supplied, and only 
carried half-a-dozen pounds of 
tinned meats to last us for the 
whole journey from Bulawayo to 
the Zambezi. 





1 A large rug of sheepskins or fur. 
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On the morning of July 9 we 
crossed the Gwaai at its junction 
with the Insezi. At this point 
the Gwaai is a broad bed of sand 
with occasional pools of water, 
many of them several miles apart. 
This is a very feverish locality, 
the soil in many places rich black 
loam, and the vegetation rank and 
tropical. In every direction I 
saw clumps of palms, acacias of 
every kind, and tamarinds fes- 
tooned with creepers. After pro- 
ceeding down the western bank of 
the Gwaai for about six miles one 
wheel of the Cape cart completely 
collapsed. I sent back at once 
for the donkeys and pack-saddles, 
and improvised a sleigh from the 
forked trunk of a tree, on which 
we packed the contents of the 
cart. Luckily the road was fairly 
smooth, but our sleigh made very 
slow progress in the heavy sand, 
and it took us nearly three hours 
to accomplish the two miles which 
intervened between us and the 
water where we intended to camp 
for the night. Here I met two 
Zambezi boys on their road to 
Bulawayo, and found that they 
were carrying the Barotse mail. 
Coryndon, writing from Kazun- 
gulu, told me of his intention to 
meet me with waggons and grain 
at either Deka or Thama Setchie, 
and of his having sent back word 
to Lewanika to meet me at the 
Falls; but in his (Coryndon’s) 
opinion it was doubtful if the old 
man would undertake the journey 
of 400 miles from his capital to 
the Falls, seeing that he had not 
been farther than twenty miles 
from Lialui during the last twelve 
years, Coryndon strongly advised 
me not to attempt Lewis’s road, 
but I was so far on the way that 
I decided not to alter my plans. 
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THE MARCH. 

We were now nearly ninety miles 
from Bulawayo, and within three 
miles of Esibombom’s old kraal. 
We camped in a belt of mapane- 
trees: their trunks, as a rule, are 
perfectly straight, but here they 
were warped and twisted into 
strange fantastic shapes where, as 
young trees, they had been torn 
and trampled by the elephants, 
which not many years ago roamed 
in herds over all this district. It 
is sad that in these contortions is 
the only trace remaining of these 
splendid beasts. The nights and 
mornings were now very cold, 
especially an hour before dawn, 
at which time the camp was con- 
stantly astir, for we made a point 
of always being under weigh be- 
fore sunrise. At times we had 
quite a sharp frost, but by ten or 
eleven o’clock the sun was very 
powerful, and we therefore endeav- 
oured to get our long trek over 
before the heat of the day. 

Our sleigh reached Esibombom’s 
with difficulty, and there we spent 
two days in hunting; but I never 
got a shot, though I saw a few 
ostriches and reed-buck and one 
big herd of sable. Evidently 
there was not much game about, 
and such as there was exceedingly 
wild. Gielgud shot a couple of 
porcupines, which our boys were 
glad enough to eat, and also a 
“ratel,” which is not unlike a 
badger with extraordinarily strong 
paws like those of a bear, and a 
very offensive smell like that of a 
polecat. The Matabeles would 
not admit this to their larder, but 
our Bushman guide was only too 
glad to carry it off into the veldt 
and gorge himself on its stinking 
carcass, The result of this unholy 
meal was very disastrous to him- 
self, and he only recovered after 
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a severe course of drastic medi- 
cine. 

While here we got news of both 
Coope and Sergeant- Major Norris, 
the latter of whom after many 
struggles had only got as far as 
Huilili Vlei just ahead of us. On 
the second day our donkeys came 
in with supplies from the waggons, 
and the following morning we 
started with our pack-train. We 
reached Huilili at sundown, where 
we expected to find Norris; but 
he had just left, and we overtook 
him soon afterwards and trekked 
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together until about 8.30 p.m, 
when his oxen were too tired to 
get any farther, and we camped 
for the night, 

The waggons inspanned at 3 
A.M., and we started at sunrise 
and soon overtook them, as they 
could make but little headway in 
the heavy sand. We pushed on 
to Inganjana Pan, where there is 
a good supply of permanent water. 
The country hereabouts is a dead 
level, the road heavy sand through 
thick stretches of ‘ magusu,” with 
occasional belts of open plain. 


SPORT BY THE WAY. 


At the edge of one of these belts 
I spied a herd of game. Gielgud 
and Dick would not at first allow 
that they were anything but bushes, 
but my eyes had not deceived me, 
and when we got nearer to them 
under cover of some friendly thorn- 
trees we saw through our glasses 
a herd of some thirty or forty 
blue wildebeeste placidly grazing 
out on the open viei. It was im- 
possible to stalk them; we could 
only hope that our horses would 
be fast enough to bring us within 
shot of them before they reached 
the thick bush. Gielgud was rid- 
ing a big grey stallion of mine 
that could “make rings” round 
the two small ponies that Dick 
and I were on. He was accord- 
ingly told off to cut out the work, 
and away we went—Dick to the 
right, Gielgud to the left, 


“ And between the pair on a chestnut 
mare 
Was the duffer who writes this lay.” 


In a moment they had spied us, 
up went their tails, down went 
their heads, and in a cloud of dust 
they were off! Gielgud made 
straight for the open to which 
they were pointing, while Dick 





and I hugged the bush to the 
right. A big bull was leading 
the herd, and it was curious to 
see the fidelity with which the 
others followed his guidance, At 
every hundred yards or so he would 
start to one side with a plunge, 
twisting and turning as if from 
some enemy in the grass, and for 
every twist and turn that he made 
the others did the same, plunging 
and racing like mad things over 
the veldt. I could see Gielgud 
scudding away to my left, for at 
the first rush the grey had left 
me “standing still,” though I 
drove in the spurs and hustled 
my little pony along as fast as 
its short legs could carry it, hop- 
ing that fortune would be kind 
and that at some point of the 
hunt I should get a cut in, The 
ground was rotten and full of 
holes, but my pony had an eye 
for them all. I gave him little 
credit enough for his sureness of 
foot ; I could only curse him for 
his want of speed and cry, “ My 
kingdom for a horse /” 

By this time the last of the 
herd was a good half mile away 
from me, but I could see my grey 
horse was drawing close up to 
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them, and now they were turning 
right across my front. Dick was 
stealing along some hundred yards 
ahead of me. Would he turn 
them from the thick bush? Yes! 
Full in their face he rode straight 
at their leader, and with a bound 
and a rush they swung round 
almost on their tracks. Puzzled 
for the moment and uncertain 
where to go, they gave Gielgud 
his chance. Quick as lightning 
he was off his horse. Crack from 
the *303, followed by a dull thud! 
“Habet!” but he was wheeling 
with the others back once more 
towards the bush. Now it was 
Dick’s turn with the :256 Mann- 
licher. Again the unmistakable 
sob of the bullet as it went home, 
and we knew that two of the herd 
were doomed. Away we went 
once again, and the pace was 
beginning to tell! Would the 
ponies last, or would the buck 
reach the shelter of the bush be- 
fore we could “cut out” the two 
wounded beasts? Once in the 
thick bush it would be almost 
impossible to follow them. We 
must keep them to the open while 
we could, 

Bustle as I would I could only 
keep near enough to see the fun, 
which was now drawing to a close. 
They had almost reached the thick 
belt of magusus when one of them 
wheeled to the left out of the herd. 
“Stick to him !” yelled Gielgud, as 
he raced away after the others, 
and stick to him we did. For an- 
other two miles we crammed our 
ponies across the veldt, lobbing and 
lurching through the heavy sand 
and hardly gaining on him by a 
yard. Then he began to reel and 
stagger, and with a final plunge he 
turned to face us. His head was 
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bending low ; blood and foam were 
streaming from his nostrils; his 
course was run! One more shot 
from the ‘256 and he sank slowly 
to earth. 

Gielgud meanwhile had quickly 
come up with our other friend, 
who, finding himself collared, 
turned with a savage grunt and 
charged straight at his enemy. 
The latter was too quick for him, 
and as he came bowled him over 
with a “soft-nosed” bullet fair 
between the eyes. That was a red- 
letter day for the boys. They 
chattered and laughed as they 
cut up the flesh. All night they 
held high revelry, cooking and 
eating literally from dark to 
dawn. I even saw them smear- 
ing their hair and their faces with 
the blood. 

From the skins they made then- 
selves sandals. Of these they 
were in great need, as their feet 
were a good deal knocked about 
by thorns and stumps, which they 
could not avoid in the dark, much 
of our trekking having to be by 
night without a moon. On reach- 
ing Makololo Pan we were obliged 
to await the arrival of the waggons, 
as our supplies were running very 
short. There was a great deal of 
old spoor about, principally giraffe, 
blue wildebeestes, and roan ante- 
lope, which evidently frequent this 
district in the wet weather. While 
here I killed another blue wilde- 
beeste, a particularly fine bull ; 
but beyond him we saw nothing 
but a few sable, which were very 
wild, and none of which we killed. 
I wounded a fairly good sable one 
evening, and followed the blood- 
spoor for a long way, but night 
came on and I had to give up the 
pursuit, 
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‘64 DRY STRETCH.” 


On May 17 I heard from Coope 
at Chekwankie, which he had 
reached after a hard time, owing 
to the thickness of the bush to be 
cut and the scarcity of water. His 
report was that there was a dry 
stretch between Ingwershia and 
Chekwankie of seventy-three miles, 
with only one point, about half- 
way, where we should find water, 
and that in three small pans which 
were quickly drying up. The boys 
who brought the letter said that 
the water would not last more than 
five days. I thereupon decided to 
reduce the number of my waggons 
from four to two, and to send six 
of the police back to Bulawayo. 
Even so, it was doubtful if the 
water would hold out till the 
waggons reached the pans. Riding 
back, I repacked the waggons, tak- 
ing only the barest necessaries, and 
reducing the weight on each wag- 
gon to under 3000 lb. I also sent 
back the worst of the horses and 
the weak and sickly bullocks. The 
cattle were so knocked up by their 
incessant struggle through the 
choking sand (which in many 
places was up to the axle-box of 
the waggons) that I had great 
difficulty in picking out two ser- 
viceable teams. 

I myself decided to push on 
with my pack-train to the Falls, 
and to send back from there fresh 
cattle and provisions for the men 
to help them out of the difficulties 
which I anticipated in the dry 
stretch that I knew lay between 
Thama Setchie and Deka. Had 
I known what their difficulties 
would be, I should have been in- 
clined to send all my waggons 
back and taken my chance of 
getting through with only my 
mules and donkeys. I did not 
see the waggons again for five 


weeks, when they reached my 
camp at the Falls. 

We left the waggons in the 
afternoon and trekked on to a 
tributary of the Linquazi called 
Kumbulabaswi, which we reached 
at 10 p.m. Heavy rain had fallen 
here, the night was bitterly cold, 
and all our party were very tired. 

Leaving at dawn on the 20th, 
we reached Ingwershia about 10 
A.M., where we found a large vlei 
of good water. Beside this stood 
a deserted waggon belonging to 
Peebles and Scott, two prospectors 
whose donkeys had all been taken 
by lions last year. Close to the 
waggon we met a Bushwoman, one 
of Indowyoka’s people, reduced by 
starvation to the most emaciated 
and pitiable condition. Her hus- 
band had been killed by lions some 
days before, though she herself 
had escaped with her life. On 
her back and shoulders were the 
marks where the same lion had 
ripped away great strips of flesh. 
Long clots of blood had dried on 
her body; the wounds had not 
even been washed. I gave her 
some meat, which she seized upon 
and at once ate ravenously. The 
bones were almost through her 
filthy skin; her little beady eyes 
set close together under a low 
retreating forehead, her flattened 
nose and large protruding lips, 
concealing what little chin she 
possessed, gave her a look most 
uncanny and repellent. Alto- 
gether more like an animal than a 
human being, she seemed to me 
the lowest type of womankind 
that it has ever been my fate to 
look on. There are numbers of 


Bushmen and their wives who live 
in this miserable condition, wan- 
dering through the veldt with no 
other means of subsistence than 
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such trash as wild roots and 
berries. Some of the men have 
guns and ammunition, and they 
spend their whole time in shoot- 
ing. When they kill a buck 
within reach of water—say ten 
miles—the whole family congre- 
gates on the spot, sits round the 
body, and gorges itself until every 
scrap of flesh and skin has dis- 
appeared. All round Chegwankie 
we found numbers of old Bush- 
men’s kraals, and in all of them 
piles of dead bones, including 
those of elephant and giraffe ; and 
if the game in this country is not 
to be exterminated some stop must 
be put to the indiscriminate shoot- 
ing of game by Bushmen. 

Leaving Ingwershia at 3 P.M., we 
trekked on till about 10.30, and 
camped for the night. The boys 
were very tired, and we had great 
trouble in keeping them moving ; 
in fact we only got about twelve 
miles from Ingwershia in nearly 
seven hours. 

The sand-belt where we slept 
was covered with a poisonous weed 
known as “mkowusan,” which 
grows in great profusion in all the 
sand-belts along the road, and is 
very deadly for horses and cattle 
during the months of December, 
January, and February. No cattle 
should be allowed to graze in the 
sand-belts during this season, when 
the young shoots are growing with 
the grass, but should be kept close 
to the pans, where the weed does 
not grow. 

From day to day our march was 
most uneventful and monotonous. 
Every morning we were off at sun- 
rise, stopping at midday to cook 
and eat the guinea-fowls or 
pheasants that we shot on the 
road, resting to graze our animals, 
and moving on again about 3 or 4 
P.M. to trek, as a rule, well into the 
night. The weather was abso- 
lately perfect. Day after day the 
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sun rode through the heavens 
without a cloud to dim his glory 
or subdue the palpitating waves of 
heat. Ever at dawn there sprang 
up from the south-east a soft re- 
freshing breeze, which died away 
as the sun set, and the night fell 
silent and cool. Each night our 
camp was laid out with the greatest 
care to protect our animals from 
the lions and wolves with which 
the country is infested. The mules 
and horses were tethered to a 
clump of trees. Close around 
them our party was disposed in 
five little groups, each in its own 
“scherm” with an outer ring of 
fires, which were kept burning 
briskly through the night till the 
sun had risen and camp been 
struck, 

Thama Setchie, though marked 
on every map of Africa, has nothing 
to distinguish it from the barren 
veldt which stretches for miles on 
every side, except a few small 
holes dug in the sand to indicate 
the only permanent water-supply 
of the place. These had to be 
deepened and cleaned out before 
we could get enough water for 
even our smal! number of men and 
animals. If this northern route is 
to be opened up wells will have to 
be sunk here and elsewhere, and a 
man put in charge to keep them 
in order and regulate the traffic. 
At present the supply at Thama 
Setchie is exhausted by two spans 
in a very short space of time. 
From Thama Setchie to Deka, a 
distance of over fifty miles, we 
only found one supply of muddy 
water at Henry’s Vlei, twenty 
miles north of Thama Setchie, and 
this was completely dried up before 
our waggons reached the spot. As 
we came up to Henry’s Vlei I 
noticed several natives taking 
water from the vlei along a path 
leading into the bush, so I sent 
two Matabeles to bring down some 
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of these boys to my camp that I 
might get from them some infor- 
mation about the road and ascer- 
tain the possibility of finding any 
water between the vlei and Deka, 
In about a quarter of an hour they 
returned with the headman of the 
kraal and four other natives. They 
were all Makalaka Bushmen, and 
the induna, a young man of about 
thirty years of age, was literally 
smothered in beads. His hair was 
plaited and strung with them. 
Strings of beads hung from his 
ears and adorned his neck, arms, 
and legs. His loin-cloth was 
thickly embroidered with the same. 
In a country where beads are the 
monetary medium he was evidently 
a man of wealth. The Matabele 
told me that on the day before this 
man had killed an eland and a 
sable, and that the kraal was 
“red with meat.” Both eland and 
sable are, as every native in the 
country well knows, “ royal game,” 
the killing of which was in the 
king’s time promptly punished by 
death, After breakfast I pro- 
ceeded to interrogate the induna, 
and after making inquiries as to 
the road, water, &c., I asked him 
if he and his people had any fields 
or gardens ? 

* No,” was the answer. 

“How do you live?” 

“We just drink water and 
sleep.” 

“Do you never eat anything?” 
(They were all remarkably sleek 
and fat.) 

“Sometimes we eat a few roots 
or berries,” 

“But never any meat?” 

“No, never!” 

“Is there any game about here?” 

“Yes, but it is far.” 

“To whom does it belong?” 

“It was the king’s, but now it 
all belongs to the Government of 
the ‘Nkose’” (meaning me). 

“Do you ever hunt it?” 
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“ Ah! certainly not.” 

“Yet you killed two bucks 
yesterday.” 

“Oh yes! to be sure, but they 
were only two poor sick ones that 
would surely have died.” 

We went with this gentleman 
to the kraal, where we found the 
meat of a very large eland and also 
a sable bull, both remarkably fat, 
cut up into strips and being dried 
as biltong. The camp was strewn 
with skulls and bones of countless 
buck. 

My Matabeles ascertained that 
this man was making a rich living 
by shooting the game all round 
the neighbourhood and selling it 
to the Zambezis on their way to 
and from the mines. Those com- 
ing from Khama’s country supply 
him with ammunition, and from 
others he obtains the beads with 
which he so profusely decorates his 
person. I confiscated two of his 
guns and some meat for my boys, 
of which they were badly in want, 
and I left him with the assurance 
that if I ever caught him killing 
royal game again he would not get 
off so easily as on this occasion. 

The sand here is indescribably 
deep and heavy, and this is the 
worst part of the abominable road 
from Nyamandhlovo to Deka. It 
is difficult to exaggerate the dreary 
monotony of the country, mile after 
mile of flat white sand covered 
with interminable scrub, and only 
occasional breaks in the way of 
grass-covered vleis or glades. The 
size and number of the large timber 
trees was sadly disappointing, and 
anything approaching a really fine 
tree was rare. The only sign of 
life was an occasional Bushman’s 
kraal (in every case deserted). 
There was but little spoor of big 
game, and only a very rare glimpse 
of a buck. Luckily guinea-fowl 
and pheasants, especially the for- 
mer, were very plentiful, and from 
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the time we left Bulawayo until 
we reached the Zambezi we only 
once had recourse to tinned meat. 

At Deka the country is quite 
different in character from that 
through which we had been pass- 
ing. Here we got on to formation 
and crossed a lot of broken country 
and rocky kopjes covered with low 
scrub. The Deka river, on which 
we camped, was full of beautiful 
water, and from this its head-water 
to its junction with the Zambezi 
the valley is well watered and fer- 
tile. About two miles from our 
camp I found the deserted huts of 
a white man in which were many 
fine specimens of various kinds of 


heads —eland, koodoo, sable, 
tsessebe, water-buck, &c., —all 
worm-eaten and decayed. Before 


the rinderpest this neighbourhood 
was wonderfully rich in all sorts 
of game, which seemed to have 
suffered more here from the plague 
than in any other part of Matabele- 
land. The buffalo have entirely 
disappeared, the koodoo (formerly 
very plentiful) are almost extinct, 
and the other varieties have 
suffered severely, especially the 
wild pig. 

I afterwards learnt from the 
Barotse that before the Basuto 
invasion this district was thickly 
inhabited and rich in cattle. The 
tsetse fly was not then known 
between Deka and the Gwaai to 
the east, and Deka and the 
Zambezi to the north. After 
their invasion the natives were 
either killed by alternate raids 
from the Barotse and Matabele 
or else they moved elsewhere, 
taking their cattle with them. 
Then the game returned, and with 
the game came the tsetse fly. Two 
years ago the fly were very numer- 
ous, and the country east of the 
Pandamatenka road was on this 
account impassable for cattle and 
mules. Now that the game has 
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been almost exterminated by 
rinderpest, the fly also has left 
the country excepting a few helts 
of thick bush, and apparently it is 
gradually disappearing. All of 
which goes, in my opinion, to 
prove that the tsetse fly moves 
with the big game of the country, 
and that with the latter it is 
bound to disappear before the 
advance of civilisation. 

Pandamatenka, which we reached 
next morning, is well watered and 
fertile ; but the water is not whole- 
some, and the whole place is very 
unhealthy and feverish. At one 
time a small white colony was 
established here, consisting of the 
Westbeech brothers with several 
Cape boys and a Jesuit mission 
station, but the only inhabitant 
now is a colonial boy named Nich- 
olas Villiers, otherwise ‘* Klaas,” 
who is the last survivor of the 
Westbeech colony, nearly every 
member of which is buried in the 
little cemetery by the river. The 
Jesuits built substantial huts, but 
they are all deserted and falling 
to ruins, which only add to the 
forlorn look of the station gener- 
ally. From Klaas, who was very 
ill, I learnt that Coryndon had 
met Coope here and gone on with 
him to the Falls, 

On the second morning after 
leaving this dreary spot we sud- 
denly came to the crown of a 
hill from which we got a lovely 
view of the Matetsi river running 
through wooded hills away to the 
north-east, and about twenty miles 
away we saw what at first ap- 
peared to be a small white cloud, 
but was really the spray rising in 
one great volume from the Victoria 
Falls. About five miles on we 
stopped for breakfast, and on 
climbing to the top of a little 
kopje we could hear the dull 
thunder of the river, which at 
this distance sounded like the 
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faint boom of a distant threshing- 
machine. At 4.30 we came within 
nearer sight and sound of the 
Falls, and at six o’clock reached 
Coryndon’s camp on the edge of 
the Zambezi. 

It was a great satisfaction to 
find myself at my journey’s end 
on the very day (June 1) on 
which three months before I had 
written and told Coryndon to 
expect me at the Falls. The 
animals and the boys were all 
very much knocked up, but it had 
been impossible to rest on the 
road. As it was, the boys had 
been on short rations the whole 
way, and when we got to the 
river we had exhausted all our 
supplies except a few handfuls 
of flour and a little tea. I at 
once arranged to send off one of 
Ooope’s waggons at daybreak the 


AN ENCOUNTER 
My orderly, a man named Bland, 
was lying on the waggon in a 
miserable plight. While at Chek- 
wankie he was on duty as grazing 
guard when one of the horses 
strayed and was lost. Taking 
two horses, one for himself and 
the other as a pack-horse with 
two days’ rations, he took the 
road by which we had come, 
following as he thought the spoor 
of the missing horse, which, as a 
matter of fact, turned up in camp 
just after he had started. After 
going for two days, he camped on 
the second night in a small scherm 
thirty miles from where he had 
started. All night he could hear 
two lions prowling round the 
scherm, and so kept a good fire 
going; but this was not enough 
to keep them off, and they kept 
coming nearer and nearer. At 
last they got so close that he 
unluckily thought he would try 
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following day to meet our waggons 
and to take provisions for the 
police and the drivers, who I 
knew must by this time be very 
short of provisions. It was as 
well that I had reached the river 
soon, and was able to send back 
at once to relieve the party behind 
me. In the long stretch of thirst 
between Thama Setchie and Deka 
they had had to leave the waggons 
and to drive the oxen to Deka. 
Even so six of the poor brutes 
died of thirst, some of them falling 
when within actual sight of the 
water, and it is doubtful if the 
remainder could have got the 
waggons out of the sand even 
after a good rest at Deka. 
Their supply of flour was ex- 
hausted, so that the appearance 
of my “relief” waggon was very 
welcome. 


WITH LIONS, 


a shot with his gun and No. 6 
shot (!) at close quarters, and went 
outside his scherm. Here he was 
at once attacked by one of the 
lions, and badly scratched and 
bitten about the arms and thigh. 
Fortunately for him, horse - flesh 
was what they were after, so they 
left him to turn their attention to 
the two poor brutes that were 
tethered to a tree. One was 
badly mauled, the other broke his 
halter and fled into the veldt, 
with both lions after him, and it 
is not difficult to imagine his fate. 
Wounded as he was, Bland set off 
at once on foot, leading the other 
horse, to retrace his steps. 

At dusk he reached one of my 
old camps, where he spent a 
miserable night. His gun had 
jammed, and being therefore use- 
less, had been left behind. All 
through the night he had the 
same close companionship of two 
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hungry lions, probably the same 
two that had visited him the night 
before. About 3 a.m. the moon 
went down ; his stock of firewood 
was exhausted, and as the fire 
died out and all was dark, he was 
knocked down by a lion jumping 
over the fence into the scherm, 
Again the horse was their object, 
and quickly fell a victim, but 
luckily Bland was able to reach 
a tree, up which he scrambled, 
and there awaited the coming 
day, As soon as it was light he 
set off with only a water - bag, 
which he was fortunately able to 
keep filled, and for three more 
days and two more nights he 
pluckily held on his road to the 
camp. Each night he was obliged 


THE 


At Ooryndon’s camp I met Mr 
F, Lewis, who had just returned 
from a lengthy tour through the 
Batoka and  Mashukulumbwe 
country. Learning that the king 
was at Shesheke and could not 
reach the Falls for ten or twelve 
days, and knowing that my wag- 
gons were a long way back, I de- 
termined to cross the Zambezi toa 
point on the Nquezi river about 
seventy miles north of the Falls, 
where Mr Lewis had had his camp 
while prospecting that district, and 
where he assured me we should 
find game of all sorts in abundance. 

We could not take horses or 
mules because of the tsetse fly, 
so I sent out for carriers from 
the neighbouring kraals and de- 
spatched a messenger to inform 
the king of my arrival, and inten- 
tion to go north and return on the 
16th June. Having made all pre- 
liminary arrangements for our trip, 
we held a medical parade of our 
boys, who were all complaining of 
exhaustion and fatigue, and dosed 
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to spend up a tree, owing to the 
constant presence of lions. 

On the evening of the third day 
he was met by Dr Ellis and the 
relief party from the waggons, 
who carried him back in a state 
of complete exhaustion and 
delirium to camp, which they 
reached at 5 A.m. the following 
day, five days after Bland had 


started on his luckless search. 
Thanks to the doctor’s  un- 
remitting care and _ attention, 


he made such good progress that 
in six weeks’ time he had almost 
entirely recovered. One cannot 
imagine a more horrible experi- 
ence, and many a man of 
grit would have thrown up the 
sponge long before help came. 


less 


VICTORIA FALLS. 


them all round. Then we set out 
for the Falls and spent the rest of 
the day examining them from all 
points. They have been described 
so fully by various writers that | 
will not attempt any elaborate de- 
scription of their beauty. I will 
only say that they are in a measure 
disappointing, for the spray in 
which the greater part of them is 
always enveloped is so thick that 
a great deal of their form and 
beauty has to be left to the imag- 
ination. Here and there I could 
see a great volume of water hurl- 
ing itself into the abyss—in it- 
self a beautiful cascade, but only 
a tiny portion of the mighty 
mass which for a mile in width 
is for ever rolling over a wall 
of rock and falling to a depth of 
400 feet into the seething chasm 
below. 

From the chasm itself a dense 
cloud of spray perpetually rises 
and hangs like a white curtain 
above the great cleft of rock into 
which the waters fall; around and 
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about the curtain the sunlight is 
reflected in a thousand flashes of 
brilliant prismatic colours, and 
rainbow chases rainbow through 
the shifting sheets of mist. The 
roar from the falling waters is 
deafening, and the whole effect is 
very grand and very weird. It is 
like a wet “Walpurgis nacht.” 
But one longs for a mighty broom 
to sweep away the thick curtain of 
spray, and catch, if only for a 
moment, a sight of the river from 
bank to bank “rolling its slum- 
b’rous sheet of foam below.” 
Above the Falls the river is 
nearly two miles in width, and is 
dotted with numerous islands 
covered with palm-trees and other 
tropical vegetation. The following 
morning I crossed the river to see 
the camp which was being built 
for the king on the northern bank. 
It was a lovely morning, and the 
views from the boat as we slowly 
rowed from island to island were 
enchanting in their constant 
variety of perfect beauty. It was 
a veritable glimpse of fairyland. 
We spent some hours in rowing 
about the river and visiting the 


A NATION 


Our way lay through thick 
bush, and we passed many small 
kraals, The kraals of the Batoka 
are mean and squalid. They con- 
sist of a handful of huts built of 
light poles and reeds. They are 
not high enough for a man to 
stand upright in, and are inhabited 
by men, women, and children, 
dogs, goats, and sheep, guinea- 
fowls, chickens, and no doubt 
vermin innumerable. The fields 
all around were extensively culti- 
vated, and had just been reaped of 
abundant crops of Kaffir corn 
(mabele), mealies, canary - seed 
(nyauti), sweet potatoes, monkey- 
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king’s camp, returning about 2.30 
to find the two Zambezi boys whom 
we had met at Esibombom’s kraal, 
and who had gone to Bulawayo and 
returned with our English mail 
We hurried through our letters 
from home, and then walked up 
the river-bank three miles to 
Sekute’s ferry, where we had to 
cross our party by detachments in 
the one canoe at our disposal. I 
cannot describe the beauty of the 
river seen at the moment that we 
crossed. At this point the river 
runs east and west, and as we 
slowly glided over the water we 
had on our left the golden glory of 
the sunset and on our right the 
silver splendour of the moonrise. 
The perfect stillness was only 
broken by the regular plash of the 
paddles, and from time to time by 
the distant bellow of a hippo bull. 
The night was cold, but we got our 
carriers under weigh in the grey 
dawn, though we had some diffi- 
culty in inducing the shivering 
wretches to leave their fires. But 
by six o’clock the camp was de- 
serted and the line of march 
formed. 


OF SLAVES, 
nuts, and tobacco. The ground is 
exceedingly fertile. 

The Batoka are a nation of 
slaves. For years their country 
has been the happy hunting- 
grounds alternately of the Mata- 
bele and the Barotse. Lobengula’s 
impis used from time to time to 
cross the river either at Wankie’s 
or Sansarri’s drift and sweep the 
country of women and children, 
who were taken back in droves 
to a life of slavery, and of every 
head of cattle. The men were 
too feeble to offer any resistance. 
Their only hope of escape was in 
flight, and every man who was 
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caught was at once assegaied, I 
passed one spot where the ground 
was littered with human skulls, 
many of them the tiny skulls of 
little children. One of my Mata- 
bele boys told me that one of 
Lobengula’s impis, to which he 
and another of my boys had be- 
longed, had crossed early in 1893, 
and were returning with a “mob” 
of women and children when small- 
pox broke out among the latter. 
They were all at once ruthlessly 
assegaied, 

The Barotse rob the Batoka of 
everything—women and children, 
cattle, goats, and sheep, grain and 
blankets—nothing is left to them ! 
From every kraal as we approached 
black figures could be seen flying 
into the bush, sad evidence of the 
state of abject terror in which 
they live. It is satisfactory to 
know that at present the white 
man is the only form of humanity 
in which they have any confidence. 

We travelled hard for four days 
through much prettier country 
than that which we had lately 
traversed, consisting of undulating 
hills covered with trees and divided 
by open glades and streams of 
water. On the fourth evening 
we reached Lewis’s camp on the 
*Nquesi river, in which are traces 
of fine gold, but only in very small 
quantities. Up till then we had 
killed no game, but the following 
day my brother shot two fine eland 
and also two Lichtenstein harte- 
beeste, all with a ‘256 Mannlicher. 

After two days my brother and 
I moved on with Lewis to Sipa- 
tinyana’s kraal, which is on the 
edge of the Batoka Plateau. This 
plateau extends for nearly 200 
miles east and west towards the 
Kafuwe river, and is from fifty to 
eighty miles in width. It is a 
vast rolling plain of grass with 
hardly a tree on it. For the most 
part the grass is rank and coarse, 
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but the plain is broken by a series 
of little valleys, where the grass is 
short and sweet, There is abun- 
dance of water all over the plateau, 
and standing as it does at a height 
of from 4000 to 5000 feet, is 
healthy at all times of the year, 
It is an ideal country for cattle. 
We camped about a mile from 
Sipatinyana’s kraal under a huge 
wild fig-tree standing in the middle 
of a field of mabele. The mabele 
stalks were from. sixteen to 
eighteen feet high, with magni- 
ficent heads of corn just ripe for 
harvest, testifying to the extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil, 
Here we had good sport, though 
my brother was very disappointed 
at not getting a fine lion that he 
wounded through the shoulder with 
his ‘577. He followed him all day, 
but could never get up to him. 
The country hereabouts was 
full of game, but we had to get 
back to the river, and it was only 
by hard trekking that we could 
cover the distance in four days; 
so after two days we had to 
retrace our steps. We reached 
Ooryndon’s camp on the evening 
of the 16th. On my way back I 
found three white men lying sick 
and helpless on the veldt outside 
Sekute’s kraal. They belonged to 
a party of six who left Bulawayo 
in January with the idea of trad- 
ing in Barotseland. They reached 
the river after three months of 
great hardship, arriving with no 
European food, and all more or 
less prostrate with fever. Their 
three companions had gone on 
into the Mashukulumbwe country 
while they remained by the river. 
For two months they had lain 
there, and had it not been for our 
arrival with decent food, must 
have died of starvation. Their 
experience is by no means unique, 
but it is impossible to extinguish 
the “‘ exploring ” spirit that drives 





























men to the north in search of 
adventure involving certainly pri- 
vations and frequently death. I 
sent my canoe back to bring these 
men across to my camp, and they 
were sufliciently recovered by the 
end of the month to leave with 
my waggons for Bulawayo, though 
I regret to say that one of them 
died on the road. 
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In four days’ actual hunting 
we (three rifles) had killed nine- 
teen head of big game, including 
eland, Lichtenstein hartebeeste, 
roan antelope, zebra, reedbuck, 
and wild pig. On returning we 
heard that the king was due on 
the following day, accompanied 
by Coryndon, who had gone to 
meet him at Kazungula. 


KING LEWANIKA, 


The king’s arrival at his camp 
the next day was made known to 
us by a general outburst of shouts 
and songs, and a beating of drums 
and tom-toms, which was kept 
up until midnight. The king 
brought with him his son Letia, 
who has adopted the Christian 
faith, and his chief councillors, 
His retinue included a band, in 
which the drums played a most con- 
spicuous part, choristers, dancers, 
and about a thousand followers. 
The female element was entirely 
omitted. His having undertaken 
the (to him) unprecedented jour- 
ney of 400 miles at my bidding 
was regarded by the whole nation 
as an event of the greatest im- 
portance, The younger of the 
councillors were very averse to it, 
as they regarded it as an act of 
homage to the white man, whose 
growing ascendancy with the king 
they look on with disfavour. So, 
too, when the question arose as to 
whether the king should first call 
on me or vice versd, they were 
strongly opposed to his losing (as 
they considered it) his prestige by 
being the first to come and pay 
his respects. But upon this I 
insisted. 

The etiquette and formality 
maintained by the king in his court 
are quite remarkable amongst 
South African chiefs. The atti- 
tude of every one of his subjects, 
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including Letia, is positively 
servile. No one is allowed to 
approach his majesty except on 
bended knees, and even Letia on 
approaching his father kneels and 
salutes profoundly. The salutation 
consists in a soft clapping of the 
hands, repeated several times, with 
constant bowings of the head 
almost to the ground. The king’s 
personal dignity is remarkable ; 
he never unbends nor allows any- 
thing approaching familiarity. 
He is a deft needleman, and even 
when stitching at a kaross or 
repairing his pantaloons with the 
assistance of the Commander-in- 
Chief or the Prime Minister, he 
retains his dignity and his cane- 
bottomed chair, while they squat 
humbly on their hams “below 
the board.” 

My waggons having arrived on 
the 18th, I received the king in 
state on the 20th. The thirty 
Matabele boys having spent the 
morning in sweeping up the camp, 
were drawn up as a guard of 
honour facing the entrance to my 
camp. This consisted of a row of 
neat huts built with poles and 
grass laced with stripes of palm- 
leaf, the whole being surrounded 
with a reed fence about nine feet 
high, in which were neatly made 
doorways south, east, and west. 
With the small number of canoes 
at his disposal the king was only 
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able to bring a small part of his 
retinue, 

The councillors and his band 
having preceded him across the 
river, awaited his arrival at 
Ooryndon’s camp (which was sit- 
uated about 300 yards from my 
own), at the landing stage of 
which the B.S.A. Police, fourteen 
in number, were drawn up as a 
guard of honour. The king’s 
arrival about 10.30 was announced 
by the band striking up, and a 
general chorus of “ Yosho” from 
the expectant councillors while 
the guard presented arms, The 
guard of honour then formed the 
advance guard, and, followed by 
the band, preceded the king, ac- 


companied by Major Ooryndon 
and his suite, to the eastern 
entrance of my camp, where I 


met him, and after shaking hands 
conducted him to my hut. 

The king’s costume was rather 
remarkable, On his head he wore 
a black broad-brimmed felt hat over 
a scarlet night-cap. <A long bright 
blue dressing-gown much embroid- 
ered with scarlet braid in Man- 
chester style, a flannel shirt, tweed 
waistcoat, trousers, and aggres- 
sively new yellow boots, com- 
pleted his costume, This was 
evidently his holiday attire, for 
on other days his scarlet night- 
cap was replaced by a blue Tam-o’- 
Shanter, and the dressing-gown 
by a shoddy ulster. 

We seated ourselves opposite the 
door looking out on the river, while 
the rest of my party were grouped 
ina circle round us. It was not 
etiquette for any but the king and 
his interpreter to enter the hut, so 
Letia and the councillors remained 
outside while we carried on a des- 
ultory conversation on the subject 
of our respective journeys, hunting, 
&c., enlivened by the gentle tink- 
ling of the piano and the subdued 
singing of the king’s choristers. 
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After about half an hour Letia, 
his son, was introduced and joined 
our circle. oth he and his father 
are remarkably intelligent men, 
and are exceedingly civil and 
courteous in their bearing. At 
first the king was evidently very 
shy and nervous, but even so, he 
never appeared awkward or ill at 
@ase. 

After an hour or more we walked 
down to the river to inspect the 
big boat which I had brought up 
with me, which was then in course 
of construction. The king and 
his son, who is a clever carpenter 
thanks to the instructions of the 
French Protestant missionaries at 
Kazungula—took the greatest in- 
terest in the tools of our carpenters 
as well as in the boat itself. Then 
followed the inevitable photograph, 
and the king departed as he had 
come. 

My return visit to the king was 
made the occasion of a great recep- 
tion by the king and his people. 
We crossed in several canoes, and 
on arriving at the landing-stage 
were met by Letia and some of the 
chief councillors, A wide path 
had been cleared from the river- 
edge to the king’s koth/a or council- 
chamber, and on either side were 
crowded various detachments of 
Barotse, who as we passed greeted 
Letia with a loud and prolonged 
chorus of “ Yosho,” a salute only 
offered to royalty, accompanied by 
hand-clapping and constant pros- 
tration of the body to the ground. 

The king’s camp consisted of 
groups of long huts divided and 
surrounded by a high reed fence, 
and the whole of the camp was 
floored with a smooth even surface 
of sun-dried clay, and kept scrupu- 
lously clean swept and garnished. 
The kothla was situated outside 
the camp itself. At the entrance 
of the latter we were met by the 
king in person with his interpreter, 
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and then proceeded to the kothla, 
where we discussed various ordi- 
nary topics for about half an hour, 
after which, on my suggestion, we 
adjourned to the king’s private 
audience chamber, a cool shady 
retreat formed by reed mats hung 
upon poles, At this point the 
majority of my party left to view 
the Falls from the north bank, 
while Ooryndon, Blanckenberg, 
Worthington, and I remained to 
discuss the new concession with 
the king and his councillors, who 
were formally introduced to me. 

After a discussion lasting for 
several hours we rose to leave, and 
rode on to join the rest of our 
party at the Falls, which we 
reached at about four o'clock 
ravenously hungry, and there we 
had luncheon, The sun was sink- 
ing fast, and we had to hurry in 
order to get across the river before 
it was dark. The views on the 
river as we returned were exquis- 
itely beautiful. 

The following day we again re- 
paired to the king’s camp and 
continued our discussion about the 
new concession, the king and his 
councillors entering into every 
detail, and discussing every point 
backwards and forwards. Return- 
ing about two o'clock, we left 
after luncheon on horseback for 
some islands about nine or ten 
miles up the river to try and get 
hippo. Our canoes made a parallel 
journey along the bank, and their 
progress was so slow that we only 
got about five miles before dark 
came on, and we had to camp for 
the night about four miles short 
of our intended destination. This 
was unfortunate, as we had meant 
to get on to the islands at sunrise 
next morning; but the canoes 
could not start before it was light, 
and it was ten o’clock before we 
found ourselves on the scene of the 
hunt, by which time the hippo were 
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all off the land and disporting them- 
selves in the middle of the river. 
We could see the heads of eight 
or nine as they rose to the surface 
either to breathe or to sun them- 
selves on the top of the water, and 
we determined to send two rifles 
across on to a large island whilst 
Gielgud and I remained on the 
southern bank, and Coryndon went 
in @ canoe to try and drive the 
hippo down to within shot of one 
or other of us. A few moved up 
towards the island, where my 
brother Dick and Coope had taken 
up their stands, but none came 
within shot of either Gielgud or 
myself. After waiting some hours, 
in the course of which Dick had a 
few long shots, we returned to 
camp. Hippo-hunting is a poor 
sport, as there is no excitement 
such as one gets in galloping or 
stalking game; and even if a 
hippo is killed, it sinks for several 
hours and may not be found for 
days, so that one never knows the 
immediate result of one’s shooting. 
We came back to our standing 
camp about four o’clock, and the 
following day I again visited the 
king, hoping to conclude my busi- 
ness with him and his people. 
Twelve o'clock came, and we had 
yet much to discuss ; so as the king 
was to come to lunch, and we in- 
tended to have a gymkhana meet- 
ing in the afternoon, I postponed 
the final settlement till the next 
day. Returning to my camp, we 
had to wait two and a half hours 
for his majesty, who arrived at 
3.30 instead of one o’clock, so that 
I put off the sports till the follow- 
ing day, on the morning of which 
I finally settled all points at issue. 
The whole of the new concession 
had been read and interpreted 
clause by clause to the king and his 
people, who expressed themselves 
perfectly satisfied with its terms. 
That afternoon we held the first 
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meeting of the Victoria Falls Turf 
Olub under the patronage of the 
Royal Family of Barotseland. 
Coryndon and Coope had laid out 
a small course and organised an 
excellent programme, The royal 
stand consisted of a buck-waggon 
covered with chairs on which sat 
the king, Letia, the Gambella, 
and other members of the court. 
Nothing could have been more 


successful, and the king was 
hugely delighted with the fun. 


A bending race, steeplechase, V.C. 
race, postilion race, and several 
foot- races formed the various 
events. The foot-race for natives 
was most amusing. There were 
nearly a hundred competitors all 
in the wildest state of excitement. 
The Barotse, I regret to say, com- 
pletely defeated the Matabele ; 
but Sikobokobo, my _ induna, 
gravely informed me that this 
was only because I had fed the 
Matabeles so much better than 
the king fed the Barotse that they 
were far too fat to run. 

After the meeting I escorted 
the king to the water’s edge and 
there wished him good-bye. At 
parting the king handed me a 
very handsome kaross of his own 
making and two “royal” mats, 
which he asked me to give to my 
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wife as a present from himself, 
Letia also presented me with a 
beautiful rug of evenly matched 
leopard - skins. In addition to 
these presents the king had also 
sent me seven oxen for 
slaughter and his son 
gave me a The Zambezi 
cows are very diminutive in size, 
but good milkers. They are grace- 
ful little beasts, some of them not 
more than thirteen hands high at 
the wither ; but the oxen are much 
larger, and resemble the Mang- 
wato cattle in the wide spread of 
the horn. 

Each morning a messenger had 
come over from the king’s camp 
to express the hope that I had 
slept well. Ife usually brought 
with him some present—a basket 
of some sweeb potatoes or some 
fish ; and [ invariably returned 
the compliment by writing a note 
to inquire after the king’s health. 
He was much pleased at being 
presented with a double-barrelled 
rifle and two salted horses, and 
we parted the best of friends. 

In the evening all the police 
came to my camp for a “sing- 
song” round a huge wood-fire, and 
it was nearly midnight when the 
National Anthem rang out over 
the waters of the Upper Zambezi. 


over 
purpo 308, 


cow. 


WANKIE, 


My plans for my return journey 
were: to send my waggons back 
by the ordinary transport road 
vid Pandamatenka, while with a 
small party and a pack-train, I 
made my way to Wankie’s kraal, 
which is about 110 miles from the 
Falls, south-west of the junction 
of the Zambezi and the Gwaai. 
We had the usual difficulty ex- 
perienced by travellers in South 
Africa of obtaining the requisite 
number of carriers, but two days 


after my final interview with 
Lewanika I got a sufficient num- 
ber to carry my goods as far as 
Wankie’s, and I got away on the 
29th of June with fifty carriers, 
thirty Matabele boys, and my 
pack-train of six mules and twelve 
donkeys. I took no police escort, 
as every additional white man 
meant more carriers, and it had 
taken two whole weeks to get only 
fifty men together. My brother 
came with me, also Gielgud, 
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Coope, Dr Ellis, Blanckenberg, 
and Rodger. 

We followed the Pandamatenka 
road for about twenty miles, as far 
as ‘September’s” kraal, where 
we were able to secure a good 
guide, who took us south-east 
along a faintly-defined track to 
Wankie’s, The road was very 
rough and mountainous, and 
much of it lay through thick 
bush, where we had to cut a way 
for the mules and donkeys. In 
many places riding was an im- 
possibility,—one could only lead 
one’s horse up and down the steep 
mountain passes and through the 
dense thickets of thorn scrub 
covering the hills over which we 
scrambled. Once, as we were 
climbing up the side of a high and 
steep kopje, I saw two of the 
donkeys roll over and over, taking 
one of the boys with them into 
the dry river-bed below ; but they 
all three picked themselves up, 
and when the dislocated packs 


were readjusted, went on their 
way quite unconcernedly. 

We were crossing the Sijalila 
range of mountains, and nothing 
could be more desolate and dreary 
than their aspect at this season of 


the year. At intervals the bush 
was broken by thick belts of gaunt 
mapani-trees, with here and there 
a clump of huge and _ hideous 
baobabs. The trees were bare 
and leafless, and the grass scanty 
and dry. Nota bird nor a beast 
was to be seen, save occasionally 
a vulture soaring overhead, or a 
lizard scuttling through the rocks. 
So grim, so silent, it seemed like 
some enchanted forest— 

“Where, as they say, at some hours 

of the night 

Spirits resort.” 

On July 1 we came to an open 
glade in the hills, and I caught 
sight of some half-dozen natives 
crossing the valley in front of us. 
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As it turned out, they were carry- 
ing our mails from Bulawayo to 
the river. It was great luck to 
catch them thus, and letters and 
papers were welcome. At the 
Deka river we found a few squalid 
huts, and along the banks of the 
river were old mealie - fields full 
of pheasants and guinea - fowl, 
wherewith we replenished our 
larder. It took us seven days 
to reach Wankie’s kraai. Here I 
spent a couple of days trying to 
obtain carriers and guides to take 
me to Sansarri’s kraal on the 
Zambezi; but I found it would 
take me so long to make this 
detour to the north-east, and the 
difficulty of getting carriers and 
grain wherewith to feed them was 
so great, that I abandoned my in- 
tention of visiting Sansarri, and 
resolved to strike due east to the 
junction of the Gwaai and the 
Shangaani. The latter river I 
might thus follow to the point 
where it cuts the road along which 
King Lobengula made his last 
journey when flying from Jame- 
son’s victorious troops in 1893. 
Wankie is a feeble induna, and 
has but slight control over his 
people. Their kraals are scattered 
over a wide area at great distances 
from one another, and they are 
very shy and disinclined to render 
any assistance to travellers. Even 
with Wankie’s help we had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting the 
few men that we wanted, and in 
trading a few pannikins of meal 
from his people. Yet these had 
had good crops, and there was 
abundance of grain at the kraals. 
At some of the villages the 
sight of our horses caused great 
excitement, especially among the 
women, as most of them had never 
seen a horse in all their lives till 
now. At eight o'clock on the 
morning of July 10 we came to 
the top of a high hill, at the foot 
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of which ran the Gwaai through 
a& narrow gorge in the mountains, 
and from here we got a beautiful 
view of the river. Hereabouts it 
is river and not a mere bed of 
sand, It took us some time to 
find a crossing, but eventually I 
struck a game-path running down 
the hillside, a narrow valley made 
through the interlaced branches of 
the trees by the hippos forcing 
their clumsy frames through the 
tangled undergrowth. I followed 
the track to the water’s edge, and 
found a good ford over the rocky 
bed of the stream, where we were 
able to cross. It was nearly forty- 
eight hours since we had been able 
to give our animals a drink of 
water, and they were not slow to 
plunge into the stream and drink 
their fill. On the eastern bank I se- 
lected a delightful spot for a camp 
in a belt cf tall mapanis, and here 
I resolved to stay while Gielgud 
went on with a couple of boys 
to see if he could strike the 
Shangaani within a reasonable dis- 
tance, 

Since leaving the Zambezi we 
had been very unfortunate in the 
matter of killing any big game. 
We had, it is true, had an occa- 
sional glance of a sable antelope 
or a water-buck flying through 
the bush as we marched along, 
but none of us had anything like 
a fair chance at one of them. 
Here I hoped to find game, for 
there was plenty of fresh spoor of 
lions, hippo, water-buck, ’mpalla, 
&c., and I thought that if only we 
could devote a little time to a 
hunt we must be more lucky. 
However, it was not to be: I saw 
a troop or two of ’mpalla, but 
could not get a shot, and my 
brother’s experience was the same. 

We had not parted from Gielgud 
for twenty-four hours when one of 
his boys returned with a note to 
say that he had reached the Shan- 
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gaani about ten miles ahead ; and 
as soon as we could pack up we 
started on his tracks, reaching his 
camp at 8 A.M. the following day. 
He had killed an ’mpalla and a 
bush-pig, and there was abundant 
spoor of zebra and koodoo all 
round ; but [ had no wish to linger 
thereabouts, for the country was 
covered with dense belts of almost 
impenetrable scrub, and any chance 
of a successful hunt seemed remote. 
We held a council of war here, 
and settled that Gielgud and my 
brother, who had no reason for 
hurrying back to Bulawayo, should 
stop and hunt along the Kana 
river from where it runs into the 
Shangaani, and try their luck to 
the north, while I followed the 
Shangaani as far as the Lupani 
river, where my Matabele boys 
assured me I should find lots of 
water and lots of game, and where 
I intended to spend a few days. 
My brother was more fortunate 
than I, for in the next three weeks 
he and Gielgud bagged about thirty 
head of big buck. I, less happy, 
reached the Lupani only to find a 
small water-hole in the bed of what 
should have been a running stream, 
and consequently not a head of 
game within miles of the spot. 
There was nothing to be done but 
push on to my journey’s end, 
though my carriers were beginning 
to show signs of fatigue. The 
nights now were bitterly cold, and 
the Zambezi boys were ill equipped 
for a temperature of 30° or less, 
their sole covering a strip of calico 
hanging from their loins. I gave 
them as many old sacks as I could 
collect, and at night two long logs 
of wood, set about five feet apart, 
served as pillows for each party of 
twelve, who lay down “heads and 
feet” in alternate batches of three, 
all packed together as closely as 
possible, with the sacks thrown 
over the lot and a row of fires on 
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either side. 
enough sight. 

At times we woke to find the 
country enveloped in a dense mist 
called by the natives magasi, and 
then, indeed, it was hard work to 
keep the boys moving. I have 
never been colder than on one such 
morning as we came up the valley 
of the Gwamba. The grass, through 
which we passed in Indian file, was 
seven or eight feet high and drip- 
ping wet. A cold wind drove the 
mist on to our faces, cutting our 
cheeks like sleet before a north- 
easter, and it was not till nine 
o'clock that the sun, merciful in 
his strength, rolled away the 
clouds, and we were warm and dry 
once more. Just here, too, was a 
miracle of luck, for actually we 
came across another party of boys 
making their way to the north 
with our English mail. 

I rested a day or two on the 
Gwamba, for the boys were quite 
knocked up. From here we had a 
long trek through thick bush to 
the Bembezi river. The day was 
grilling hot and we travelled slowly 
—in fact some of the carriers did 
not reach camp till the following 
morning. At the river I met 
Captain Carden, who had come 
out to meet me with fresh horses 
and a light waggon-load of supplies. 
A bottle of foaming lager-beer at 
the end of a long hot ride was very 
delicious. On my arrival Queen 
Losekei came to pay her respects. 
She is a very tall handsome woman 
of very ample proportions. She 
was one of Lobengula’s favourite 


They were a quaint 
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wives, in spite of the constant 
trouble at court caused by her 
jealousy and love of intrigue. It 
was mainly due to her influence 
that Lobengula condemned to 
death his favourite sister. A 
young woman still, her ambition 
and love of power are a thorn in 
the side of the Government induna 
of the district, for she is perpetu- 
ally finding petty ways of belittling 
him in the eyes of his people. Four 
more of Loben’s queens live with 
her, but they are all insignificant 
personages by the side of Losekei, 
whose quick intelligence and ready 
wit make her remarkable among 
Matabele women. 

I knew that with a fresh horse 
I could easily cover in one day the 
sixty miles that lay between the 
Bembezi and Bulawayo. Our nags 
were stale and leg-weary, and it 
was a refreshing experience to be 
on a quick active little horse that 
I picked from Carden’s lot. I off- 
saddled for a couple of hours at 
Shiloh Police Fort, and it was 
nearly 10 p.m. when I rode down 
the main street of Bulawayo on 
July 23, after an absence of nearly 
three months. The brilliant elec- 
tric lamps reflected in the plate- 
glass windows reminded me that I 
was back once more in civilised 
regions. I realised the fact with a 
sigh, for I knew that I should 
often long for the freedom and 
unconventionality which, with the 
constant variety of incident and 
the possibility of excitement and 
occasionally danger, give a peculiar 
charm to life on the African veldt. 














THE 


Tue primitive Church was the 
Church of the first and second 
Ohristian centuries: that of the 
days when Ohristians were few 
and poor, weak, scorned, perse- 
cuted, and slandered; when the 
power, wealth, and culture of the 
world were arrayed against them; 
when men had no worldly reasons 
for professing a faith for which 
some even suffered death: an evil 
age, in which the simple and up- 
right life of the poor slaves and 
peasants, who first found comfort 
in Christian teaching, shamed the 
cruelty, luxury, and selfishness of 
the great, and won respect and 
admiration even from bitter 
enemies. We know with cer- 
tainty, from the writings of these 
two centuries, what were the cus- 
toms and beliefs of the small scat- 
tered congregations in Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Rome, and later in Egypt and at 
Carthage. They may be gleaned 
from the pages of Justin Martyr 
in Palestine, of Clement in Rome, 
of Ireneus in Gaul, of Tertullian 
in Africa, and of Clement in Alex- 
andria; from the few fragments 
of inscription remaining in East 
and West, and from the lately 
recovered ‘Teaching of the Apos- 
tles,’ which represents apparently 
the customs of the Ebionite or 
“poor” congregations of Bashan. 

The early fathers were very 
human, and differed from one an- 
other in many beliefs and opinions. 
Not one of them would have 
escaped the stake as a heretic in 
the twelfth century, had he then 
advocated one or more of his 
peculiar views. But in the primi- 
tive ages they spoke freely and 
with wonderful boldness, denounc- 
ing the evils of paganism, and 
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CHURCH, 


exhorting their brethren to lead 
the higher life according to a 
purely Christian standard. It is 
strange, at a time when questions 
of ritual are fiercely argued among 
us, that so little reference is to 
be found to the known customs 
and teaching of the primitive 
Church, 

The Church had two distinctive 
sacraments, that of communion 
and that of baptism. Pliny re- 
ported, in 112 a.p., that in Pontus 
the Christians before dawn 
and sang hymns to Ohrist, “ 
though to God.” They gathered 
afterwards at an *‘ innocent meal,” 
and they taught the simplest 
human duties, swearing to observe 
the moral law, against which there 
is no condemnation, Their crime 
lay in refusing incense to the deified 
Cvesar, a scruple leading to suspi- 
cions of treason. Their meetings 
were held on a “stated day,” and 
were apparently secret, because 
the Christian societies were not 
enrolled among the licensed clubs 
of the empire. In Palestine the 
brethren met on Sunday, to read 
the Prophets and the teaching of 
apostles, to sing hymns and offer 
prayers, and to join in the agape or 
social meals, during the course of 
which wine mingled with water, and 
bread, were set before the presiding 
brother, who gave thanks to God 
“through” Christ and the Spirit, 
for these blessings; and all the 
people answered Amen. This 
ceremony they called eucharist or 
“thanksgiving,” and the president 
offered these prayers “as well as he 
could,” in memory of that last 
supper commanded by Him who 
spoke while yet in the flesh, and 
while His blood was yet unshed. 
Tt was the “figure” or “antitype” 


met 
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—the emblem, they said—of His 
passion; the “commemoration,” as 
Oyprian calls it two hundred years 
after the crucifixion. 

In the ‘ Teaching of the Apostles’ 
we are told that thanks were given 
for the bread and wine, and for the 
light and immortality revealed by 
“Jesus Thy Servant”; while the 
bread kneaded into one loaf was 
the emblem of the Church, to be 
gathered in one before the last day, 
but now scattered on the moun- 
tains. With the exception of this 
short prayer there was no liturgy, 
but president or prophet gave 
thanks as he thought fit. The 
elements so blessed were given by 
the deacons (or Levites as they 
were otherwise called) to every 
man and woman who was present, 
and who had been baptised. They 
were carried to the sick ; and even 
to weakly children or babes who 
had been baptised the cup was ad- 
ministered. The portions, so re- 
ceived with due reverence, were 
often taken home by the members, 
and eaten on week-days before 
their first meal. The Sunday com- 
mon meal celebrated at night, or 
early before the dawn, was a mys- 
tery to be guarded against all 
who were not baptised, and it be- 
came the cause of many slanderous 
accusations, among the furious 
mobsand angry priests who—rather 
than the Roman governors—were 
to be feared as persecutors. The 
table was supplied by the gifts 
brought by the brethren according 
to their means— gifts of meat, 
fowls, cheese, vegetables, grapes, 
oil, milk, and honey, salt, and 
fishes, as well as bread and wine. 
The kiss of peace was given and 
received by all after the supper, 
and before the eucharist ; and col- 
lections of money were then made 
for the poor. 

The other sacrament, that of 
baptism, was administered to the 
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converts, and even at times to 
children and babes, when in danger 
of death before they had been re- 
ceived into the number of the 
brethren. It was not necessary or 
possible that the sponsor, who was 
to answer for the good life of the 
neophyte, should be always one of 
the parents, for such parents might 
still be heathens. The brethren 
met at some praying-place by a 
river or spring, and the baptism 
was always, if possible, in running 
water, wherein the new member 
was to stand, for immersion or for 
sprinkling. The president or bishop 
placed his hands on the head of 
the neophyte in confirmation, when 
he came out of the water, and 
henceforth he was received at the 
table, and admitted to the mystery 
of the eucharist. 

The ordinary dress of these 
Christians was in no wise dis- 
tinctive, except in its greater so- 
briety and modesty, as compared 
with that of the heathen. They 
were exhorted to shun luxury 
and extravagance, the scandalous 
sights of the theatre, the cruel 
shows of the public games. They 
were forbidden the frightful crime 
of infanticide, then so common in 
the Roman world, and warned 
against the superstitious practices 
and beliefs of wizards and other 
impostors, who then preyed on 
the fears of the ignorant. Their 
communities were directed by 
“elders” and “overseers,” aided 
by deacons or ‘“‘ministers”; but 
such leaders did not claim to be a 
sacred caste, or a sacrificing hier- 
archy. ‘Tertullian says that the 
Christians had no altars; that 
they never spent a penny on in- 
cense, or ‘‘ exposed useless candles 
at noonday.” The terms bishop, 
presbyter, and deacon were ordi- 
nary civil terms, in use among 
other societies of the empire which 
were not Christian, Wehaveeven 
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inscriptions of heathen bishops 
who administered the revenue of 
temples in Syria, and elsewhere ; 
of heathen presbyters in an Egyp- 
tian temple of the time of Oleo- 
patra ; and of heathen deacons in 
Asia Minor. Bishops were chosen 
by the congregation, usually from 
the presbyters ; but sometimes, by 
acclamation, a layman might be 
so selected — like Oyprian, who 
was a neophyte, or in later times 
Ambrose, and Martin of Tours. 
Being perforce members of secret 
associations, the brethren were 
known to one another by secret 
signs. On their signets were en- 
graved the fish, the anchor, the 
dove, the ship, the lyre; but never, 
until the fourth century, was the 
cross so used as a visible sign. 
The fathers indignantly deny the 
heathen accusation that Christians 
worshipped a cross, and they flung 
it back on the accusers themselves. 
Yet it would appear that from 
about 150 a.p. Christians crossed 
themselves, either as a token mutu- 
ally understood, or as a memorial 
of their faith. 

Such, then, were the primitive 
rites and customs of all churches, 
Already, however, innumerable 
sects of so-called Gnostics had 
arisen, whose Obhristianity was 
mingled with paganism; who, 
feeling the influence of Christian 
character and conduct, attempted 
to reconcile the faith with the 
science and philosophy of the age, 
or to combine the Christian system 
with the mysteries of Eleusis, and 
with the religions of Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, and Persia, with the Bud- 
dhist customs, or with Stoic teach- 
ing. The endless disputes of these 
new teachers brought scandal on 
the faith, and were among the 
greatest dangers of the infant 
Ohurch. Many of her later errors 
are traceable to the influence of 
the great Gnostic schools. 
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After the Decian persecution 
the Christians, constantly increas- 
ing in numbers, were silently toler- 
ated, and their bishops appear to 
have even attained to a recognised 


position. Thus in the third cen- 
tury the organisation of the 
Ohurch became more complete, 


and the influence of the clergy 
more powerful. Oyprian is the 
most clerically minded of the early 
fathers, and the great advocate 
for unity among the churches. 
Yet he stoutly maintained his 
independence against the preten- 
sions of the Bishop of Rome, when 
he wrote to Oornelius as collega 
nostra, and claimed equal authority 
for other apostles besides Peter. 
In his time, however, the primi- 
tive purity of teaching was already 
decaying ; and the word sacerdos 
for priest, with the word altare 
for the table, appear in his writ- 
ings —a perilous approximation 
to the language of surrounding 
heathenism. By 200 a.p. the 
churches had made such progress 
that men of even the highest posi- 
tion, persons of all ages and con- 
ditions and of both sexes, were 
joining the ranks, and Christianity 
was becoming a political power 
not to be disregarded by wise 
rulers. The faith, however, still 
struggled with new religions, which 
equally attracted popular atten- 
tion. The seductive rites of Isis- 
worship seized on the Roman 
imagination. Its fasts and auster- 
ities, its long processions of shaven 
priests and vestals, its litanies, 
and its images of the goddess 
and infant god, its wine-cup and 
mest wafers, its celebration of the 
resurrection of Osiris, its vest- 
ments and incense, and holy water 
of the Nile,—displaced in Rome 
itself the older belief in Jove. 
The mysteries of Mithra, brought 
home by Pompey’s soldiers, equally 
drew the fancy of the ignorant. 
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The cave chapels, secret initia- 
tions, pretended tortures, and 
bloody baptisms of Mithra - wor- 
ship, were known all over the 
west, and survived even to the 
fourth century after Christ. The 
great ceremony of the haoma 
worship was part of the Mithraic 
system, in which were offered on 
an altar both cakes and also the 
sacred haoma drink, which was 
mystically said to be the body of 
Mithra the sun-god. The early 
fathers regarded these rites, and 
the Mithraic baptism and doctrine 
of a divine resurrection, as dia- 
bolic parodies of Christianity ; but 
these two religions long contested 
with the Christian faith the su- 
premacy, among Roman subjects, 
of religious belief. 

When at length Christianity 
triumphed, and became not only 
tolerated but established by Con- 
stantine in 325 a.p., a vast and 
sudden change was wrought, which 
revolutionised the conditions of 
society. The imperjal sacrifices 
were abolished, and imperial fa- 
vour was shown to Christians 
only. Worldly motives for the 
first time led men to conversion, 
and the fashion set by Helena and 
her son was followed by great 
numbers, who yet never in their 
hearts relinquished their old super- 
stitions. The fathers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries regarded the 
change with suspicion and dislike, 
and spoke boldly against the cor- 
ruption and scandalous practices 
which invaded the purer faith of 
the primitive Church. Chrysos- 
tom speaks of the Church as a 
faded beauty adorned with paint. 
Jerome, detesting the luxury of 
the Roman Court of Pope Dam- 
asus, called the great city the 
‘scarlet lady.” Augustine looked 
on the Church as a “corpse,” dead 
to the old zeal which persecution 
had nourished. Basil and the two 
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Gregories lamented the scandals of 
the pilgrimages, and of the agape, 
which had become too costly even 
in the second century, and which 
were suppressed in churches by 
the Council of Laodicea, and by 
Ambrose in North Italy. The 
kiss of peace was equally abused, 
and the nocturnal festivals at 
martyrs’ tombs kept alive, under 
a pretended Christian sanction, 
many of the worst customs and 
superstitions of paganism. 

The rites of the Church were 
naturally affected by the sudden 
influx of so great a number of 
converts. Sacraments that were 
possible among the small primitive 
congregations became impossible, 
and had to be changed. In the 
third century there were already 
small buildings called “synagogues,” 
or ecclesice, where services were con- 
ducted ; but Constantine began to 
build the first basilicas fitted to 
hold large congregations. In the 
West the apse was at the west 
end, but in Asia it was on the 
east ; and curtains divided off the 
bema or choir from the rest of the 
basilica. Within these stood the 
wooden table of the eucharistic 
rite, and behind it, facing the 
congregation, sat the bishop or 
presbyter facing east at Rome, 
but west in Asia. Not until 
the ordinary service was ended, 
and the deacons had carefully 
excluded all among the wor- 
shippers who were unbaptised, 
were the curtains drawn and the 
mysteries displayed to the faith- 
ful. Thus no profanation of the 
rite could be due to the mocking 
of unbelievers, though nothing 
was hidden from the believer. 
But it was no longer possible 
among so many to conduct, with 
the primitive purity, the simple 
rites of a social meal. The eu- 
charist was thus divorced from its 
original connection with the agape, 
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which now only celebrated certain 
events, such as birthdays, wed- 
dings, burials, and the dedication 
of the churches. In the Thebaid, 
however, the original rite sur- 
vived among small outlying con- 
gregations, being still celebrated 
on Saturday evenings. In the 
Church generally the eucharist was 
celebrated both in the morning 
and in the evening, on Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Sunday, and 
sometimes on Saturday also. It 
was a universal custom to so 
celebrate in the evening, on the 
anniversary of the Last Supper 
every year. In the fifth century 
daily communion is noticed by 
Augustine in Africa. 

The congregations still brought 
their gifts and laid them on the 
table: the deacons still gave to 
all who were present both the 
bread and the wine: the carrying 
away of portions, in caskets and 
phials, was only forbidden because 
the new converts came to regard 
the elements as charms, whereby 
incantations might be wrought, 
and even used the holy bread for 
poultices. The custom of reserv- 
ing for two or three days (espec- 
ially in Lent) a portion for the 
sick thus arose, and on the table 
was some kind of ark or pyx for 
its reception. The offering of 
corn, oil, and grapes on the table 
also fell into disuse, and first-fruits 
were presented to the clergy at 
their homes. But the laity were 
not as yet excluded from the 
choir, and men and women alike 
came up to the table, reverently 
to receive their portion of both 
bread and wine. 

The baptismal ceremonies were 
in like manner modified to suit 
the new conditions, and Cyril of 
Jerusalem gives us a complete 
account of the impressive and 
picturesque rites yearly performed 
at Jerusalem in the fourth cen- 
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tury. The great time of baptism 
was Easter Eve, and in the dark 
porch of the new baptisteries the 
neophytes assembled at dusk, 
and, facing westwards, renounced 
the devil and all his works—all 
the superstitious practices of the 
age, which they promised never 
again to use, and all the crimes and 
sins which disgraced society in 


those dark times of superstition and 


socialcorruption. The baptisteries 
were only found at the churches 
proper, in episcopal towns, and 
not at chapels in the country. 
They were curtained round, and 
divided into two basins for the 
two sexes. The neophytes, usually 
full-grown persons, — for it was 
customary among the many to 
defer baptism even to old age,— 
were stripped naked and oiled 
from head to foot. The deacons 
presided over the rite among the 
men, and the deaconesses (who 
were often deacons’ wives) over 
that forthe women. The neophyte 
then stepped into the basin or 
pool, and was thrice immersed, 
and confessed his new belief in 
the Trinity, facing now to the 
rising sun of the faith, now to the 
setting sun of the heathenism he 
had renounced. Coming out of the 
water, he was wrapped in a white 
tunic or cowled robe, and received 
the kiss of peace. He was anointed 
with the symbol of the chrism, 
and given milk and honey, as an 
emblem that he was born again 
as a child of the Church. The 
bishop blessed and so confirmed 
him, and he partook of the Easter 
communion. But in time, as 
numbers increased and the bishop 
had to travel over a larger diocese, 
the ceremony of confirmation be- 
came detached from baptism, until 
gradually it developed into a 
separate rite. The infirm, who 
could not await the seasons of 
Easter, Pentecost, Epiphany, or 
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Christmas, which came later to be 
seasons of baptism, were in the 
ninth century, and perhaps earlier, 
christened by affusion in their 
sick-rooms; and infants in peril 
of death were similarly baptised : 
but the usual rite for the adult 
in good health was presided over 
by the bishop during the first five 
centuries, and it was a rite of 
total immersion. Even when the 
word “infant” is used, it is not 
always to be taken in its usual 
sense in the fourth century, for 
all neophytes were so called, even 
when they were old, because they 
were regarded as the new-born 
children of the Church. 

These, then, were the sacra- 
ments of the newly established 
Catholic Church, and the changes 
made inevitable by the increase of 
its numbers, There is no trace of 
any other purely spiritual rites, 
for marriage and burial were still 
civil ceremonies, though the bridal 
pair might receive a bishop’s bless- 
ing on their betrothal, and the 
kiss of peace be given to the dead. 
Confirmation was not separated 
from baptism, extreme unction 
was part of the baptism of the 
sick, public penance was an occa- 
sional and voluntary action, and 
orders depended still on popular 
consent, though bishops were ap- 
pointed by the emperor, and priests 
approved by the bishop. Nor were 
liturgies as yet made uniform 
throughout the churches, though 
formulated by the fathers of the 
age, sometimes claiming an origin 
in an “unwritten tradition” of 
apostolic times. Italy, Gaul, 
Greece, Palestine, and Egypt had 
primitive liturgies by the end of 
the fourth century, but these dif- 
fered considerably, and laid the 
foundation of later peculiarities 
distinguishing East and West. 

Some ritualists have of late 
gone so far as to say that what- 
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ever is taught by the Greek and 
Roman Ohurches alike is true. 
This simple axiom shows much 
ignorance of Church history; for 
even supposing that the two im- 
perial Churches were always right, 
and that Nestorians, Syrians, Ar- 
menians, and Oopts in the East 
were as heretical as the Gallic 
and Irish Churches in the West, 
or as later Protestants, yet the 
imperial Churches have often 
changed their teaching as time 
went on. Greeks and Romans 
agreed once in denouncing the 
theory that the earth moved round 
the sun. “FE pur si muove.” A 
few instances of the practices which 
were not primitive, but which now 
exist in East and West alike, will 
show how unsafe a basis such 
reasoners have adopted. 

Thus, for instance, Ohristmas 
Day was unknown to Olement of 
Alexandria, and only adopted at 
Antioch from Rome in 376 4.D., 
according to Chrysostom. The 
Roman festival coincided with the 
old dies natalis Invictt Solis. Easter 
in like manner was variously held 
till 325, when Constantine im- 
posed on the Greek Church the 
Roman reckoning, which for ever 
divorced the feast from the Jew- 
ish passover. A Lenten: fast was 
no doubt an early Christian cus- 
tom, and Tertullian speaks of fast- 
ing at passover; but Irenzus tells 
us that some fasted for only “one 
or two days.” They did not fast 
(in 365 a.p.) on Sunday, and their 
fasting consisted in eating nothing 
from sunrise to sunset—like the 
modern Moslems. Thus on Satur- 
day a fasting communion could be 
taken in the evening, for many 
feared to break their fast by the 
celebration. Fasting was not in- 


culcated till the fourth century, 
but the Fasting Communion be- 
came universal in the time of 
The separation of the 
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sexes in church was not a primi- 
tive custom, but it began to prevail 
in the third century as congrega- 
tions increased. Asceticism was 
not urged by the early fathers, and 
in the fourth century monasticism 
was recommended in preference to 
the hermit’s life. The first Chris- 
tian hermits belong to the third 
century, though monks had long 
existed among Jews and Buddhists. 
Monasteries and convents arose 
round the hermitages of famous 
anchorites in the time of Jerome, 
and monks and nuns were then 
numerous in Palestine. The move- 
ment was one of revolt from the 
luxury which had then invaded 
the Church. The custom of mutual 
confession arose first in the monas- 
teries, and was not generally incul- 
cated till the fifth century. Priv- 
ate confession is scarce noticed by 
the early fathers, and Chrysostom 
denounced it, recommending his 
hearers to confess only to God. 
The introduction of pictures and 
statues into churches was one of 
the most insidious changes in 
Christian custom. Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria alike de- 
nounced the making of images, as 
contrary to the second command- 
ment, and as leading to idolatry ; 
and Origen said the same. The 
early Council of Elvira decreed, in 
the first years of the fourth cen- 
tury, that ‘pictures ought not to 
be in a church, lest what is wor- 
shipped and adored be painted on 
walls.” Augustine says, ‘‘ Who is 
there who worships an image, or 
prays looking at it, and is not so 
affected as to fancy that he is 
heard by it?” Eusebius says that 
pictures of Ohrist were nowhere to 
be seen, but everywhere driven 
out of churches, Chrysostom 
says even as late as 398 a.p. that 
no images of saints existed. In 


the fourth century the only adorn- 
ment allowed was the cross, on 
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the walls or over the entrance- 
door of house or church, It was 
not till the fifth century that 
mosaics and pictures, statues and 
images, crept into use. In the 
time of Augustine the representa- 
tions of Ohrist differed from each 
other so greatly as to show that 
no traditional type existed, and 
the early fathers had no know- 
ledge of His features, Irenus 
denounced the Gnostic portrait 
said to have been made for Pilate ; 
but Eusebius believed in the 
authenticity of certain icons of 
Christ, Peter, and Paul, and in 
the Virgin’s portrait painted by 
Luke. By the seventh century a 
picture of the Saviour at Jeru- 
salem was believed to have been 
painted by His mother, In the 
fourth century also icons “not 
made by hands” were adored as 
wonder-working images; but the 
types of Ohrist differed still in the 
eighth century, when John of 


Damascus described that now 
generally accepted. In earlier 
times the Good Shepherd, as 


carved on chalices or represented 
in catacomb frescoes, was indis- 
tinguishable from the Roman 
figure of the lamb-bearing Apollo. 
In the fifth century martyrs and 
saints first were represented on 
the walls of churches, with martyr- 
dom scenes, and Old Testament 
subjects, and somewhat later the 
New Testament miracles were 
added. Peter and Paul were then 
portrayed, but representations of 
the Deity were forbidden. The 
belief in miracles worked by icons 
immediately arose, and the super- 
stitions of pagan idolatry were 
transferred to Christian images. 
The Popes then excused such 
customs, on the ground that the 
ignorant could only be taught by 
aid of pictures, though they still 
deprecated any actual adoration 
of images. In the eighth century 
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Leo the Isaurian attempted to 
root out such superstition, and was 
opposed both by John of Damascus 
who had once been a Moslem him- 
self) and by the Pope. In 741 a.p. 
the pictures were scraped from the 
walls of Eastern churches, the 
wonder- working statues having 
been destroyed ten years before. 
Even picture- books and altar- 
cloths were then defaced ; but what 
Leo and Oonstantine V. forbade 
was re-established by the Em- 
presses Irene and Theodora. How 
late was the introduction of the 
icons may be judged by the fact 
that the Nestorians, who seceded 
in 451 a.p., have neither pictures 
nor images to the present day. 
Yet in the sixth century Pope 
Gregory reproved the Bishop of 
Marseilles, who had destroyed the 
images in Gallic churches as lead- 
ing to idolatry. The experience 
of the Church has been that such 
images inevitably become objects 
of worship to the ignorant; and 
the danger is as great now as it 
was in earlier times. The inter- 
cession of saints was prayed for 
in the liturgy of Jerusalem in the 
fourth century, but prayers to 
saints and martyrs were unknown 
until their pictures came to be set 
up in churches ; and even the pre- 
caution of placing these too high 
on the walls to be kissed was 
found not to prevent superstitious 
practices. When this was ordered 
in 716, John of Damascus de- 
manded the right of “‘ worshipping 
and kissing and embracing the 
icon both with lips and heart.” 
The use of such emblems as the 
lamb, the dove, or the fish, in 
the earlier centuries, was intended 
to be a bar to such idolatry ; but 
even these were distasteful to the 
fathers of the second century. 
The use of incense in churches 
was forbidden as a heathen cus- 
tom till the fifth century. The 
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use of holy water was equally 
denounced as a practice of the 
pagan priests of Rome, and of the 
ritual of Isis. The asperging of 
Julian in Gaul, by a priest, is 
perhaps the earliest instance of 
the introduction of this corruption, 
which became a source of super- 
stition in the fifth century. The 
wonder-working power of the relics 
of martyrs began to be believed 
towards the close of the fourth 
century, and almost immediately 
after we find complaint made of 
the sale of forged relics, both in 
the East and in the West. The 
sale of relics was forbidden by 
Theodosius, yet they constantly 
increased in numbers and in im- 
portance, until the holy table was 
converted into an altar to hold 
them. In the fifth century also 
ex voto offerings began to be hung 
on church walls—a custom which 
was of heathen origin. The use 
of lights, which, as above said, was 
forbidden in the second century in 
the daytime, crept in in the fifth 
century. The Mithraic altars had 
much earlier supported candles ; 
but these may have been necessary 
in underground chapels. Jerome 
wrote that it was slanderous to 
say that wax-tapers were burned 
“in clear light”; but Paulinus of 
Nola in 407 a.p. so decorated his 
church on festivals. By the close 
of the fourth century the laity 
were excluded from the bema or 
altar inclosure, and the reserva- 
tion of the eucharist had become 
usual, Pilgrimages, though com- 
mon to all heathen religions, only 
began to be usual in the fourth 
century among Christians. They 
were regarded with little favour 
by most of the great fathers of 
that age. Processions were equally 
characteristic of paganism, and 
were also introduced after the 
establishment of the Church. 
Turning from the practices com- 
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mon to East and West, we may 
consider those which were peculiar 
to Rome. In the sixth century 
Pope Gregory explained to Augus- 
tine of Canterbury a policy which 
was of very doubtful value, and 
which contrasts strongly with the 
bold denunciation of paganism 
found among all writers of the 
primitive Church. He held that 
men must be led gradually to 
Christianity, and could not at one 
bound be converted to the truth. 
Hence though Saxon idols were to 
be destroyed, their temples were 
to be re-dedicated as churches, 
being sprinkled with holy water, 
and fitted with an altar contain- 
ing relics. Even the pagan sacri- 
fices of oxen were to be allowed, 
but to be offered on saints’ days. 
It was easy to condone such prac- 
tices, but it required the Reforma- 
tion to root them out. In like 
manner Constantine had _ re-dedi- 
cated temples; and a faded cross 
still remains painted on an apse in 
the great Baalbek inclosure; but 
the result of such compromise was 
the increase of superstition in the 
Eastern Church, when it began to 
palter with heathen customs, 

The dress of the Roman clergy 
in the second century was only 
distinguishable from that of the 
laity by certain garments which 
had belonged to pagan priests. It 
came after five hundred years to 
be distinctive, because it was then 
archaic—just as many of our of- 
ficial robes have now become. The 
alb, whence the surplice has de- 
scended, was once worn by laymen 
as well as by priests of Isis. The 
chasuble was equally a civil dress 
in the days of Augustine in Africa 
—a kind of hatk, such as is worn 
by the Moors. The Pope checked 
the tendency of the clergy to wear 
civil costume in the sixth century, 
because of the luxury and extrava- 
gance of the new fashions. The 
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mitre was not recognised till the 
ninth century, and was a Persian 
priestly head-dress, which Clement 
of Alexandria condemns as con- 
nected with the Eleusinian rites. 
The pastoral crook was equally 
suggestive of the augur’s litwus, 
and is only traced to about 430 
A.D. The stole, which was origin- 
ally a Roman matron’s garb, came 
into ecclesiastical use after 800 A.p., 
though some such vestment was 
used by pagan priests, as was also 
the amice, mentioned by Virgil in 
connection with prayer. The cope 
or cape was an outdoor civil dress : 
the pallium or bishop’s band is not 
known before 514 a.p. Most of 
these vestments have no counter- 
part in the East, where bishops 
wear crowns, and where the ori- 
ginal civil dress had differed from 
that of Italy in the earlier Christ- 
lan age. 

Among other Roman character- 
istics was the introduction of the 
word missa, or mass, the origin of 
which is not very certainly expli- 
cable. In the fifth century the 
baldachino took the place of the 
older curtains, whereas in the East 
they were converted into a screen 
called the iconostasis, both being 
connected with the exclusion of 
the laity from the table. The 
Roman tonsure belongs to the 
sixth century, and the intro- 
duction of the crucifix into 
churches to the seventh century, 
when also unleavened bread for 
the Eucharist appeared as a 
Roman innovation. The eighth 
century saw the first use of the 
elevation of the Host, the intro- 
duction of the Agnus Dei, the 
Gregorian Liturgy excluding all 
others, the use of the maniple, 
and the commutation of penances 
by money payment, which was the 
origin of indulgences, Celibacy 
of the clergy, which has never 
prevailed in the East, and which 
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is clearly contrary to the teaching 
of the primitive Church, began 
to be enforced in the tenth cent- 
ury, when also the table had 
become an altar fixed against the 
wall, so that the priest now began 
to turn his face from the congre- 
gation. In the eleventh century 
cardinals appeared, and by the 
twelfth the Roman Church denied 
the cup to the laity, and had 
brought in the sub-order of 
acolytes, the use of fonts for 
infant baptism, and the swinging 
censer for incense. Thus by the 
time of the Crusades Roman 
ritual and doctrine had been 
developed in a manner quite 
different to that of the Eastern 
Church. Its vestments, its rites, 
its churches, its dogmas, were all 
peculiar to itself, and very similar 
to those of the present age. But 
the Greeks and other Orientals 
had equally departed from the 
simplicity of the primitive Church, 
and of the early fathers. 

If, then, such practices as are 
now recommended to us are taught 
to be those of the earliest ages 
and of the Catholic Church, it can 
be only through ignorance, or wil- 
fully, that they are so represented. 
The use of bells at the communion, 
the unleavened wafer, the crucifix, 
the adoration of statues, the vest- 
ments noted, the word mass, the 
altar, the baldachino, are not 
Catholic but Roman. Incense, 
holy water, the confessional, orders 
of monks and nuns, the Fasting 
Communion, are not primitive 
features, and are all condemned 
by various fathers of the Church. 
Many of these rites and customs 
are directly of heathen origin, and 
are as such to be condemned as 
tending to superstition. 

The great Reformation of the 
sixteenth century aimed at re- 
storing the primitive purity of 
the Church. It embraced three 
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separate movements: the political, 
which High Churchmen now seek 
to discredit ; the popular puritan 
tendency, which resulted from 
translation of the Bible; and the 
“new learning,” which spread 
among the cultured and literary. 
The last feature is specially im- 
portant in connection with ritual. 
We are asked to believe that men 
like Erasmus, Luther, and Oalvin 
knew nothing of the history of 
that Church of which they de- 
nounced the corruption ; and that 
the editors of our Prayer - book 
were ignorant of that “ godly and 
decent order of the ancient fathers” 
to which they appeal. If they 
abolished certain rites and prac- 
tices, it was because they knew 
them not to be primitive, and not 
to be Catholic, but to be later 
Romanist inventions; for, “ what 
would Augustine have said if he 
had seen the Ceremonies of late 
days used among us?” They 
knew, and they said, that cere- 
monies must change in time; and 
they did not attempt to revive 
any because they were primitive, 
if they were unsuited to the times, 
and were not commanded in the 
Bible. But their intention was 
to restore purity of teaching and 
of ritual, and to go back to the 
early simplicity of the faith. 
Therefore they rightly said that 
the “ Romish doctrine concerning 
Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping 
and Adoration, as well of Images 
as of Reliques, and also Invocation 
of: Saints, is a fond thing vainly 
invented”; and they denounced 
the sacrifices of masses as “ blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits.” There is no doubt what 
they meant, or how they arrived 
at such conclusions, 

Protestants have no reason to 
fear an appeal to the ancient 
fathers, for the intention of the 
Reformers was to revive the sim- 
3 F 
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plicity of the primitive Church. 
Are we to forget all that was 
suffered by Lutherans, and by 
Huguenots, and by those who 


“kept the Faith so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks 
and stones,” 


and are we to believe those who 
ignore the history of the Church, 
which even men noted for High 
Church tendencies have acknow- 
ledged ; who are so little acquainted 
with history and with oriental rites 
as to represent things purely Roman 
in origin as practices of the Catho- 
lic Church; who listen to the 
Jesuitical allurements of men as 
imperfectly taught as themselves, 
and so mislead their flocks ? 

We are not living in the fifth 
century, when bishops were re- 
garded as “gods on earth”; when 
the laity had lost their early and 
just share of Church government, 
and had been excluded from the 
chancel. We know now that the 
very term bishop is of civil origin, 
and denotes the administrator who 
was chosen by “ popular suffrage,” 
as even Cyprian admits, though by 
consent of his brother bishops. 
The Church of England got on 
without bishops once for a genera- 
tion, and England revolted against 
Laud’s attempt to lead her Rome- 
wards. So it might be again: the 
laity still claim to be something 
more in the Ohurch than mere 
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The Presbyterian Churches have 
peace because they recognise this 
right, which is both primitive and 
just; and the nation generally 
will never again consent to take 
on its neck an ecclesiastical yoke. 

Protestantism therefore is the 
nearest known approach to the 
primitive Church. It is the re- 
ligion of freemen, and that of the 
large class who will not bind them- 
selves to any particular sect. It 
is the religion not only of the 
remote past, but of the present 
and of the near future: the only 
means whereby the Church may 
continue to keep touch with the 
world. But in the words of the 
English Prayer-book as to Cere- 
monies— 


“Some have entered into the Church 
by undiscreet devotion, and such a 
zeal as was without knowledge ; and 
for because they were winked at in 
the beginning, they grew daily to 
more and more abuses, which not only 
for their unprofitableness, but also 
because they have much blinded the 
people, and obscured the glory of God, 
are worthy to be cut away, and clean 
rejected. And although the 
keeping or omitting of a Ceremony, in 
itself considered, is but a small thing ; 
yet the wilful and contemptuous 
transgression and breaking of a com- 
mon order and discipline is no small 
offence. . . . Therefore no man ought 
to take in hand, nor presume to appoint 
or alter any public or common Order 
in Christ’s Church, except he be law- 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD.! 


CHAPTER IX.—MY FRIEND MARY ANN. 


SEvEN has been described as the 
age of reason. I am curious to 
know why, since many of us at 
fifty can hardly be said to have 
attained that rare and sublime 
period. John Stuart Mill, for 
his misfortune, at seven may have 
discovered some rudimentary de- 
velopment of sense, but no other 
child of my acquaintance past or 
present. But if seven is not 
marked for me by the dawn 
of reason, it is important as the 
start of continuous reminiscence. 

Memory is no longer fragmen- 
tary and episodic. Life here begins 
to be a story, ever broken, ever 
clouded, with radiant hours amid 
its many sadnesses, quaint and 
adorable surprises ever coming to 
dry the tears of blank despair and 
solitude ; an Irish melody of mirth 
and melancholy, all sorts of un- 
imaginable tempests of passion and 
tears, soothed as instantaneously 
as evoked, by the quickening 
touch of rapture and racial buoy- 
ancy. Mine was the loneliest, 
the most tragic of childhoods, yet 
I doubt if any little creature has 
ever been more susceptible to 
the intoxication of laughter, more 
vividly responsive to every mirth- 
ful and emotional claim of life. 

After my singular and enchant- 
ing experience of the police-station, 
where, as a rule, the hardened in- 
struments of justice are not per- 
mitted to show themselves in so 
gracious and hospitable a light, 
it was decided to expatriate the 
poor little rebel beyond the strip 
of sullen sea that divides the sham- 
rock shores from the home of 


the rose. There, at least, vagrant 
fancies would be safely sheltered 
behind high conventual walls, 
and the most unmerciful ladies of 
Mercy, in a picturesque midland 
town of England, were requested 
to train and guide me in the path 
I was not destined to adorn, or 
indeed to persevere in. | 

Pending the accomplishment of 
my doom, I was removed from 
the centre of domestic discord 
and martyrdom to the suburban 
quiet of my grandmother’s house. 

This decision bad its unexpected 
compensation. The cross old cook, 
whom I had not seen since the day 
I stole her bow! of damson-jam, 
had disappeared to make way for 
Mary Ann, the divine, the mys- 
terious, the sublime, the ever-de- 
licious Mary Ann. Where did 
she come from, whither has she 
vanished, the soother of the sor- 
rows of those most lamentable 
days? 

Alas! now I know the secret of 
her enchantment, of those ‘perish- 
able surprises of mood and imagin- 
ation that so perpetually lifted me 
out of my miserable self, diverted 
me in my tragic gloom, and sent 
me to bed each night in a state of 
delightful excitement. Mary Ann 
drank punch, and on the fiery wings 
of alcoholism wafted herself and 
me, her astonished satellite, into 
the land of revelry and mad move- 
ment. How ardently, then, I 
yearned for the reform of poor 
humanity through the joyous 
amenities of punch. Had- my 
grandmother up-stairs consumed 
punch instead of her embittering 
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egg-flip! Had the ladies of 
Mercy, my future persecutors, 
drank punch, the world might have 
proved a hilarious playground for 
me instead of a desperate school 
of adversity. 

Mary Ann possessed a single 
blemish in a nature fashioned to 
captivate a lonely and excitable 
child. She worshipped my uncle 
Lionel. My uncle Lionel was his 
mother’s favourite—a Glasgow lad, 
my grandfather contemptuously 
defined him, without the Cameron 
nose: a fine, handsome, fair young 
fellow, the picture of my mother, 
extremely distinguished in manner 
and appearance, and reputed to 
be a genius, He is said to have 
written quantities of superlative 
verse which he disdained to 
publish ; but as nobody ever saw 
even the manuscript, we may re- 
gard the achievement as apocry- 
phal. He had finished his studies 
in Paris, which explained a terri- 
fying habit, whenever he met me 
—frightening the wits out of me 
the while by his furious look—of 
bursting out into what I after- 
wards learnt to be an old French 
song: ‘“Oorbleu, madame, que 
faites vous ici?” 

I wish grown-up persons could 
realise the shudder of terror that 
ran through me and momentarily 
blurred for me the light of day, 
when I heard that loud voice, 
encountered the mock ferocity of 
that blue glance, and then felt 
myself roughly captured by strong 
arms, lifted up, and a shaven chin 
drawn excruciatingly across my 
tender small visage. These are 
trifles to read of, but what is a 
trifle in childhood? A child feeds 
greedily upon its own excesses of 
sensation, thrives upon them, or 
is consumed by them, To these 
early terrors, these accumulated 
emotions, these swift alternations 
of anguish and rapture, which 
made opening existence for me a 
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sort of swing, perpetually flying 
and dropping between tears and 
laughter, from radiant heights, 
without transition, to pitch dark- 
ness, do I attribute the nervous 
illnesses that have so remorselessly 
pursued me in after-years, The 
wonder is the mind itself did not 
give way. 


Big language for a handsome 
young man with a blonde mous- 


tache and an elegant figure to 
have provoked, with his Corbleu, 
madame / his theatrical fury, and 
his shaven chin. He now and 
then gave me a shilling to console 
mé, which shilling I spontaneously 
offered to Mary Ann, whose real 
consolation it was, since it filled 
the steaming glass for her and my 
friend Dennis, the red-nosed coach- 
man, and permitted me to sit in 
front of them, a grave and awed 
spectator of their aged frolics. 

Immoral undoubtedly, yet that 
evening bumper of punch con- 
verted Mary Ann into a charming 
companion, She and the fire in 
front of us—for it was on the 
verge of winter—cheered me as | 
had not yet been cheered since I 
had left my kind Kildare folk. 
The tyrants sat above in state, 
while I, enthralled below, listened 
to Mary Ann, as she wandered 
impartially from legend to remin 
igscence and anecdote, and not in- 
frequently burst into song and 
dance. 

Her sense of hospitality was 
warm and unlimited. Dennis she 
welcomed with a “Troth an’ ’tis 
yourself, Dennis, me boy,” For 
me she placed a chair opposite 
her own, and sometimes, in the 
midst of her enjoyment, stopped 
to help me to a spoonful of the 
stimulating liquid from her tum- 
bler, remarking with a wink that 
it brightened my eyes and consider- 
ably heightened my beauty. It 
certainly made me cough, sputter, 
and smartened my eyelids with 
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the quick sensation of tears, and 
then she would meditatively refer 
to the days when she too was 
young, and had pink cheeks and 
eyes the boys thought were never 
intended for the salvation of her 
soul. I was a curious child, and 
was eager for an explanation of 
the dark saying, on which Dennis 
would chuck my chin, with the 
liveliest of sympathetic grimaces 
across at the irresistible Mary 
Ann, which made the saying 
darker still, and Mary Ann would 
fling herself back in her chair con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

“Ah, Miss Angela, ’twas the 
devil of a colleen I was in thim 
days, most outrageous, with a foot, 
I tell ye, as light as thim cratures 
as dances be moonlight. Sure 
didn’t I once dance down Rory 
Evans in the big barn of Farmer 
Donoghue’s at Clonakilty, when 
there was that cheering, I tell ye, 
fit to lift the roof off the house.” 

At this point she invariably 
illustrated the tale of her terpsi- 
chorean prowess in a legendary 
past by what she called “ illigant 
step dancing,” and endeavoured to 
teach me the Irish jig. She 
observed with indulgent contempt 
that I showed a fine capacity for 
the stamping and whirling and 
the triumphant shout, but I failed 
altogether in the noble science of 
“step dancing.” 

sut what I preferred to the 
dancing, exciting as it was, were 
the ghost stories, the legends of 
banshees, the thrilling and beauti- 
ful tales of the Colleen Bawn and 
Feeney the Robber. Those two 
were for long the hero and heroine 
of my infancy. Gerald Griffin’s 
romance she, oddly enough, knew 
by heart. I forget now the names 
of the persons of the drama, but at 
seven I knew them all as dear and 
intimate friends: the forlorn young 
man who wrote those magic lines, 
“A place in thy memory, dearest ” 
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—did even Shelley later ever stir my 
bosom with fonder and deeper and 
less lucid emotions than those 
provoked by those tinkling lines, 
breathed from the soul of Mary 
Ann upon the fumes of punch /— 
the perfidious hero who once, like 
Mary Ann, drank too much and 
danced a jig when he ought to 
have been otherwise engaged, 
Miles, Anne Chute, and the lovely 
betrayed Lily. 

I knew them all, wept for them 
as I had never wept for myself, 
and was only lifted out of a crush- 
ing sense of universal woe when 
Dennis produced an orange, which 
was his habit whenever he saw me 
on the point of succumbing under 
alien disaster. 

Sometimes, to entertain my 
hosts, I would volunteer to warble 
my strange symphonies, and was 
never so ecstatically happy as 
when I felt the tears of musical 
rapture roll down my cheeks, when 
Dennis, by way of applause, always 
observed lugubriously— 

“ Ah, ’twas the poor master was 
proud indeed of her voice, ‘She'll 
bea Catherine Hayes yet, you'll see, 
Denis,’ he used to say, ‘or maybe 
she’ll compose illigant operas.’” 

Alas! I neither sing nor com- 
pose, and listen to the singing and 
the music of others with un- 
emotional quietude. So many dif- 
ferent achievements have been 
fondly expected of me, that I have 
preferred the alternative of achiev- 
ing nothing. Better demolish a 
multitude of expectations than 
build one’s house of the perishable 
bricks of a single one ! 

Preparations for my departure 
around me must have been going 
on, but I perceived nothing of 
them. I vaguely remember daily 
acquaintance with a dame’s school 
in the neighbourhood, whither 
Mary Ann conducted me every 
morning. But remembrance con- 
fines itself to the first positive 
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delights of a slate and pencil. 
Next to my own operas and Mary 
Ann’s stories, I could conceive 
nothing on earth more fascinating 
than a clean slate, after I had 
arduously polished it, a slate- 
pencil, and leisure to draw what I 


CHAPTER X,.—TILE 


A grown-up young lady, with 
yellow ringlets, in a black-and- 
white silk dress, paid a visit to 
my grandmother one day, when | 
heard myself described as “ bold 
and saucy,”--heaven knows why, 
since I never uttered a word in 
that formidable presence, and felt 
less than a mouse’s courage if | 
but accidentally encountered those 
severe black eyes. The young 
lady offered to show me her dolls, 
I never cared for dolls, and I went 
without enthusiasm. It was my 
first glimpse of young luxury. 
The room in which her treasures 
were kept seemed to me as large 
as a chamber of the palaces of 
story. There were trains, car- 
riages, peram bulators, about two 
dozen dolls of all sizes, with gor- 
geous wardrobes; there were beds, 
bonnets, parasols, kitchen utensils, 
dear little cups; babies in long 
clothes, peasants, dancing-girls, and 
queens with crowns on their heads 
and long cloaks. The young girl 
was one of the many extinguish- 
able flames of my uncle Lionel, 
destined, like Goethe, to sigh for 
one, and then another in senti- 
mental freedom, and end in bond- 
age of an execrable kind. She is 
blurred for me, but that palatial 
doll’s chamber and all those un- 
dreamed-of splendours remain still 
a vivid vision, like the lovely pan- 
tomime, whither Dennis took me 
with his pockets full of oranges to 
suck between the acts. Oh, that 
bewildering paradisiacal sight of 
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liked on the blue-grey square, 
There were little boys and girls on 
the benches before and behind me, 
but I only see myself absorbed with 
my new pleasure, making strokes 
and curves and letters, and effacing 
them with impassioned gravity. 


GREAT NEWS. 
the fairies! the speechless emotions 
of the transformation scene! the 
thirst, the | for short 
muslin skirts, and limelight, and 
feet twinkling rapturously in fairy- 
land! To be a fairy by night, and 
possess all the young girl’s toys 
by day! This was the dream 
harshly broken by the appearance 
of my sisters, themselves demure 
little fairies in green silk dresses 
and poky green silk bonnets. 
They lured me out among the 
dead branches, where the robins 
were dolefully hopping in search 
of crumbs, exclaimed _ to- 
gether: “Oh, Angela, wait. till 
you hear the news!” 
What news? Why, I was to 
go away, the which 
was always awfully wet, like the 
pond, only bigger and deeper. A 
ship, they said, was like those 
little paper-boats the boys used to 
make at Kildare, and you sat in 
it and rocked up and down, unless 
a shark came and ate you up. 
Somebody told them that the 
English were dreadfully proud, 
and thought no end of themselves, 
and looked down on the Irish. 
“But you must stand up for 
yourself, Angela. Tell them your 
father was king of Ireland lots of 
hundreds of years ago, and that 
long ago, when the kings lived, 
all your cousins and brothers were 
red-cross knights,” 
“‘ What were red-cross knights ?” 
I asked, deeply impressed. 
“Oh, they were men who wore 
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long cloaks with red crosses on 
them, and rode about on steeds,” 

“ What's steeds!” I breathlessly 
inquired, 

“ Horses,” was the pettish an- 
swer; “only you know they go 
quicker than horses, and knights 
always preferred steeds, And they 
took things from the rich and gave 
them to the poor.” 

“What things?” I again asked. 

“Tsn’tb she stupid? I declare 
she knows nothing. Why, food 
and money and clothes, to be sure. 
They'll say the Irish are dreadful 
ignorant and stupid when they see 
Angela, won’t they ?” 

A great deal more was of course 
said between four passionate and 
voluble children ; but all I remem- 
ber of that winter afternoon was 
the stupendous news that I was 
going away in a ship soon across 
the sea to a foreign land, where I 
should be submitted to insult, per- 
haps torture, because I was Irish, 
if | were not previously devoured 
by a shark—a creature the more 
terrible because of my complete 
ignorance not only of its existence, 
but of its general features; and 
the mention of a new animal was 
something like the menace of the 
devil: large, luminous, potent, 
and indistinct. I already knew 
through Mary Jane that there 
was a Queen who put Irish people 
into prison, and entertained her- 
self by hanging them at her leisure, 
and that evening I startled Mary 
Ann out of her senses by asking 
her if it was likely I should be 
hanged in England like Robert 
Emmet. And then, in order that 
she should have a proper notion 
of the extent of my acquaintance 
with Robert Emmet, I stood in 
the middle of the kitchen, with 
my arms strenuously folded, my 
brows gathered in a fearful frown 
to reproduce the attitude of Robert 
Emmet in the dock, as depicted 
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in the parlour of Mary Jane’s 
mamma, 

“You know the English hanged 
him ’cause he was Irish,” I ex- 
plained, extremely proud to impart 
my information. ‘ Mary Jane told 
me so. When I fell into the pond 
she cried, ’cause she was afraid 
the Queen would hang her too.” 

Mary Ann laughed tili she wept, 
and then drying her eyes, vowed 
she would like to see “thim Eng- 
lish” touch a gould hair of my 
head. “If thim monsthers as 
much as lay a hand on ye, dar- 
lint, you just send me word, and 
me and Dennis ’|l soon come over 
and whack them all round.” 

Perfidious Mary Ann! She failed 
to keep this large and liberal pro- 
mise when, in my sore hour of 
need, I indited an ill-spelt epistle 
to her from Saxon shores, and 
urged her to come and save me. 
I did not insist upon the whack- 
ing, I only entreated to be taken 
back to Erin. Probably the letter 
never reached her. 

I think that it was immediately 
after this engrossing hour that I 
found Mary Ann sobbing over an 
open trunk in the lumber-room. 
“Your very own, alannah ; look at 
the big white letters,” she cried, 
and wiped her eyes in a new linen 
garment before pressing it into the 
box. ‘Thim monsthers can’t say 
as you haven’t chimmies fit for 
any lady of the land. Ye’re to 
wear a black cashmere o’ a Sun- 
day, just as if all your relatives 
was dead. Did ye ever hear the 
likes?” 

I certainly never did, for strange 
to say I had not worn a black 
dress after Stevie’s death. I did 
not, however, dislike the notion. 
Black was not a hue with which I 
was familiar. Still musing on all 
the extraordinary things that were 
continually happening, and wonder- 
ing whether the eventual climax 
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of an uncertain career would 
prove the shark or the gallows, 
not, however, using this superb 
word in my reflections on the end 
of a little girl precariously bal- 
anced on the boards of existence, 
I found myself confronted with 
my terrible grandmother in a fare- 
well interview. 

She was propped up with pil- 
lows, and her eternal egg-flip was 
beside her on a little table, along 
with her prayer-book, her spec- 
tacles, her rosary, and her favourite 
novel, which I afterwards learned 
was ‘Adam Bede.’ My mind 
reverted then, and has since often 
reverted, to an abominable scene 
in that same chamber I abhorred. 
I had been noisy or disobedient, 
—raced down the passage, or 
refused to go to bed when uncle 
Lionel shouted to me from above 
the kitchen-stairs, probably stamp- 
ing my foot with the air of a little 
fury, which was my sad way in 
those untamed days, With a 
Napoleonic gesture, my uncle 
caught my ear, and dragged me 
into the awful presence. Here he 
was solemnly ordered to fetch the 
knife- sharpener, which he did; 
heated it among the flames till it 
glowed incandescent scarlet ; then, 
my grandmother looking fiendish- 
ly on, gathered me between his 
knees, held my mouth open with 
one hand, and approached it to 
my lips. Of course it did not 
touch me, but memory shrinks, a 
blank, into the void of terror. 

The precise text of my grand- 
mother’s address I forget, but the 
nature of her harangue is unfor- 
gettable. She addressed me as 
might a magistrate a refractory 
subject about to be discharged 
from a reformatory. I was ex- 
horted not to be bold, or bad, or 
saucy, to say my prayers, to tell 
the truth, not to thieve (oh! that 
damson-jam and those coppers), 
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not to get caught again by the 
police ; [ was warned that I might 
drop dead in one of my violent fits 
of rage, and then I would surely 
go to hell ; was adjured to learn 
my lessons, to respect my superiors, 
to break none of the Oommand- 
ments, to avoid the seven deadly 
sins, learn the Oatechism by heart, 
with the alternative of having my 
hair cut short and being sent to 
the poorhouse. She then held out 
her yellow hand, and placed a 
sparkling sovereign in my small 
palm, 

“Don’t lose it. There are 
twenty shillings in it, and in each 
shilling twelve pennies. Good-bye, 
and don’t forget all I’ve said.” 

She shook my hand in her loose 
gentlemanly fashion, as if I were a 
young man going to college instead 
of a baby-girl of seven about to be 
expatriated alone among strangers, 
in an alien land, for no conceiv- 
able reason but the singular ca- 
price of her who had given me 
so ill a gift as life. It was the 
last time I saw my grandmother. 
I heard soon of her death with 
complete indifference, 

“Polly was a jolly Japanese,” 
sang my uncle cheerily, as he 
caught me up in his arms, and 
carried me down to the cab, on 
which Dennis had placed my trunk. 
Mary Ann was weeping on the 
steps. She handed me a bag of 
gingerbread and two apples, and 
told me I was not to be “ down.” 

“’Tis yourself that’s worth all 
the English that ever was born,” 
she asserted, and I dolorously as- 
sured her that whatever happened, 
even if the Queen came in person 
to hang me, I would keep “ up.” 

“That’s me _ hearty,” roared 
Dennis, holding the cab - door. 
“In with you, and do something 
for your living.” 

Uncle Lionel lifted me in, gave 
me a crown-piece, and to my as- 
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tonishment kissed both my cheeks 
without hurting me. He stood on 
the pavement, handsome, smiling, 
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with solitary, bewildered little me 
as surely a waif as any orphan. 
And waving his hand, he turned 


and elegant, as the cab drove off unconcerned on his heel. 


CHAPTER XI,—PREPARING TO FACE THE WORLD. 


Was it six weeks or six months 
since I left that big town house, a 
disgraced and blighted little being ? 
Time to a child is so unequal a 
matter. A month may seem a 
century, @® year appear vaguer 
than a dream, Indeed, I have 
never yet been able to tell myself 
how long a space of time actually 
separated my good-bye to Kildare 
and my departure for England. 
Multiplied experiences combined 
to mislead me, 

Simultaneously with the opening 
of the cab-door opened the big 
door of my stepfather’s house, and 
a group of little golden heads 
showed in the dark frame. Feet 
and hands and voluble lips and 
eyes played together, and for a 
very brief while I enjoyed the 
sensations of a heroine. 

This small world was excited 
prospectively at the thought of my 
coming adventures. I was soon 
to represent to them the unknown, 
the elsewhere, the eternal dream 
of “ far fair foreign lands.” Things 
were to happen to me that never 
yet happened to mortal. I was to 
be snubbed by and to subdue a 
haughty people. Perhaps if I did 
something extremely outrageous I 
should be put into prison, with 
chains round my feet and wrists, 
Pending which, I was to travel 
for several hours by land and 
several hours by water. 

“She has come already,” they 
shouted gleefully. ‘Oh, such a 
dreadful person, Angela! taller 
than papa, and the skin is quite 
tight round her eyes and mouth 
as if she couldn’t laugh.” 


She was, indeed, an odd-looking 
woman, the jailer to whom my 
parents so unconcernedly confided 
me, Not unkind, but austere and 
grotesque in her black cap and 
long black veil. She had left a 
Tipperary village to become a lady 
of Mercy in the English convent, 
and to her was intrusted the care 
of my deported self, In religion 
her name was Sister Clare, and 
the impression she has left on me 
is that of an inoffensive policeman 
masquerading in woman’s attire, 
with limbs too long for a decorous 
management of them, honest, cold 
blue eyes, and, instead of the vivid 
hues of life upon the lean cheek, 
disesioured parchment drawn with- 
out a wrinkle tightly over the 
high-boned impassible visage. 

I had the bad taste to show 
fright upon sight of her lugubrious 
garb of postulant, and like the 
little savage I was, passionately 
declined her proffered kiss; but 
when my stepfather held me on 
his knees beside her, and spoke to 
her with his charming affability, 
I let myself be coaxed into equable 
endurance of the queer picture. I 
saw then that she was not danger- 
ous. Indulgence lurked beneath 
the austere expression, and if the 
glance was cold, it was neither 
hard nor cruel. 

Up-stairs in the nursery the 
hours passed tumultuously in a 
frenzy of discussion, Each little 
head was busy forging its theory 
of deportment and action in cir- 
cumstances so strange and adven- 
turous as those of a baby girl 
going out alone among the sharks 
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and foreigners of a cold undreamed- 
of world. The immediate fear was 
that I should disgrace my land by 
my Kildare accent. My eldest 
sister contemptuously declared 
that I talked “just like that 
disgusting little girl with the 
oily black ringlets”; and the im- 
minence of a shower at the 
abrupt reference to the dear and 
absent Mary Jane, so far away, 
sO unconscious of my perils and 
terrors and importance, averted 
an outburst of indignation at 
the wanton insult cast upon her 
picturesque head. 

It was regarded as an aggrava- 
tion of my imperfections that I 
could not write, else I might have 
kept up the lively excitement of 
my departure by a raw account of 
my adventures. But by the time 
I should have mastered the diffi- 
cult art of writing and spelling, I 
should probably have forgotten 
all my wonderful experiences, and 
they would have lost all interest 
in the story of my early travels. 

If my mother had been an early 
Christian or a socialist, she could 
not have shown herself a more 
inveterate enemy of personal pro- 
perty. Never through infancy, 
youth, or middle-age has she per- 
mitted any of her offspring to pre- 
serve relics, gifts, or souvenirs. 
Treasures of every kind she 
pounced upon, and either de- 
stroyed or gave away,— partly 
from a love of inflicting pain, 
partly from an iconoclastic tem- 
per, but more than anything from 
a despotic ferocity of self-assertion. 
The preserving of relics, of the 
thousand and one little absurdities 
sentiment and fancy ever cling 
to, implied something beyond ber 
power, something she could not 
hope to touch or destroy, implied 
above all an inner life existing 
independent of her harsh autho- 
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rity. The outward signs of this 
mental independence she ever 
ruthlessly effaced. 

And my desolation was great 
when I found the old wooden box 
I had brought up from Kildare 
empty of all my _ beloved little 
relics of a fugitive happiness and 
of yearned-for friends. Gone the 
mug with somebody else’s name 
upon it, gone the plate with the 
little white knobs and the painted 
black dog, gone my book about 
cocks and hens, the gift of that 
vision of romance, my godfather, 
swallowed up radiantly in Ohinese 
yellow. Gone, alas! Stevie’s 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ and his knife, 
and every tiny possession of a tiny 
sentimentalist, whose heart was so 
famished for love and kind words 
and kisses, and clung the more 
eagerly for this to these poor 
trifles. 

I sat on the floor beside my 
empty box, and refused to be com- 
forted. These things were to have 
softened the rigours of exile, might 
have gone with me to the scaffold 
as sustainment and benediction, if 
I had the misfortune to rouse the 
ire of that mysterious being, the 
Queen, whom Mary Jane depicted 
as sitting on a high throne, with a 
crown on her head and a knife in 
her hand for the necks of the un- 
ruly Irish. 

But I had nothing now to take 
to bed with me, nothing to hug 
and weep over, nothing to tell 
my sorrows to when the society 
and persecution of big people be- 
come intolerable. I stood, or 
rather sat, alone in a desolate 
universe, with the violated coflin 
of my regrets in front of me. 
Being worn out with all I had gone 
through that day, I probably fell 
asleep sobbing against the empty 
box, and night robbed me of any 
further sense of misfortune. 
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CHAPTER XII.—AN 


The next day I was too fully 
conscious of being the heroine of a 
sensational drama, to shed tears 
over my lonely and miserable self. 
The boat left the North Wall 
early in the morning, so that toilet, 
breakfast, farewells were a hurry, 
a scare, the suspension of feeling 
in stunned senses. I scarcely 
tasted tea, but I looked forlornly 
at the lovely red-and-white cups as 
big as bowls, which I still remem- 
ber as a comforting joy to the 
eye. 

All the children around me were 
stamping and shouting, running 
every minute between mouthfuls 
to see if the cab had come, if my 
box were in the hall, and read 
aloud the label, ‘Passenger to 
Lysterby by Birmingham,” in awed 
tones. It seemed so wonderful to 
them that I should be described as 
“passenger” to anywhere. Not a 
tear was shed by anybody. Only 
war-whoops and joyous voluble 
chatter and thrilling orders that 
rang along the passage like the 
clarion notes of destiny. Else- 
where hearts under such circum- 
stances might break. Here they 
only palpitated with delight in the 
unusual, and the whole party was 
filled with a like impatience to lead 
me in triumph down to the cab, 
not from a heartless desire to get 
rid of me, but for the grand dra- 
matic instant of farewell. They 
greedily yearned to bundle me into 
the fatal vehicle, for the intoxica- 
ting novelty of waving their hand- 
kerchiefs to me from the doorstep 
as the cab drove off. 

What might follow for me they 
did not take into account, having 
neither imagination nor tenderness 
to help them to look beyond a glow- 
ing moment. What would follow 
for them they were already per- 
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fectly aware of: a wild race up- 
stairs, and a whole entrancing 
afternoon devoted to discussing my 
departure, voyage, and probable 
experiences, 

My stepfather took me up in 
his arms, kissed me on both cheeks 
with his cheery careless affection, 
and carried me down-stairs. My 
mother followed with a shawl, and 
a packet containing cold chicken, 
bread, cake, and milk. 

In the hall the terrible postulant 
stood waiting for me, and met my 
scared look with a quick nod, meant 
to assure me that although her as- 
pect might be that of an ogre, she 
could be trusted not to devour a 
little girl. My mother gave her the 
lunch and the shawl, and told her 
to keep me warm, as I was not 
yet recovered from the effects of 
whooping- cough. Through the 
open door I saw my box on top of 
the cab, and it seemed as if hun- 
dreds of shrill young voices were 
shouting blithely to me, ‘Good-bye, 
Angela.” Quantities of soft young 
lips strove to kiss me at once, and 
dancing blue eyes sparkled around 
me, and gave me the sensation of 
being already cast out of a warm 
circle where my empty place would 
not be felt, where no word of regret 
would ever be uttered for the un- 
welcome waif that called them 
sister. 

Without a tear or a word, giving 
back their joyous ‘Good - bye” 
without sorrow or revolt, I carried 
my numbed little heart into the 
cab, so alone that the companion- 
ship of the postulant offered me 
no promise of protection or sym- 
pathy, and I never once looked at 
my stepfather sitting opposite me. 

So I began my life, and so has it 
continued. Some obscure instinct 
of pride compelled me to wave my 
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handkerchief in response to excited 
waves of white from the pavement. 
I looked as if I did not care, and 
this was the start of a subsequent 
deliberate development of the 
“don’t care” philosophy, which 
the good ladies of Mercy triumph- 
antly prophesied would eventually 
lead me to perdition. To perdition 
it did not lead me, but to many 
private hours of despair and suffer- 
ing, for which I could claim no 
alleviation in the support of my 
fellows, since I had chosen the at- 
titude of defiance and “don’t care.” 

Heaven knows how much I 
cared! what salt passionate tears 
I wept because I always cared a 
great deal too much, But this 
nobody knew. My pride was to 
pass for a hardened reprobate, and 
such were my iniquities and the 
ferocity of that same untamable 
pride, that if I achieved success 
in nothing else, here my accom- 
plishment could not be disputed. 

I can hardly tell now what were 
my first definite impressions of a 
ship and the sea, for it is difficult 
to recall the time when either 
constituted a novelty for me. If 
there were truth in the theory of 
transmigration of the soul, mine 
ought to be a remnant of a sailor’s, 
or a child’s born at sea. The big 
vessel inspired me with no fears, 
but an acute sensation of delight. 
The ropes, the sailors, the shout- 
ing, the wonderful file of porters 
laden with trunks and portman- 
teaus, cases and boxes dropping 
into mysterious depths with such 
an awful suggestion of fatality, 
the triumphant assertion of our 
herded insignificance, the captain’s 
air of deity upon the bridge above, 
the marvels of the cabins below, 
and the little perilous stairs one 
rather slid than walked down, and 
the rapture of climbing up again 
from the stuffy dimness into the 
grey brine-tasting air, to laugh 
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aloud in the intoxication of fear 
as the ship rose and fell upon the 
swell of a choppy grey sea rushing 
into the river's mouth. 

It was sad to be alone, to be 
going away at seven from one’s 
land and home among unknown 
barbarians ; but for one strange 
hour I was not to be pitied, so 
quivering with pleasure was this 
first taste of adventure. By-and- 
by I grew stunned and quiescent, 
and was glad to sit still, curled up 
in some pretty lady’s lap, where 
my cheek rested luxuriously against 
soft, warm fur. But for the mo- 
ment I was too eager to see every- 
thing, follow every curious move- 
ment with childhood’s wide alert 
gaze, hear everything, understand 
everything. 

My stepfather, like a big, good 
natured man, humoured me, and 
we seemed to travel together hand- 
in-hand over an entire world, look- 
ing at all sorts of odd things, and 
listening to all sorts of odd noises. 
It was less beautiful, to be sure, 
but how much more interesting 
than the pantomime! I provoked 
a shout of laughter from a man 
in a great coat with a tremendous 
black beard, by clamouring to 
know where the sharks were. 
Before the answer could come, a 
bell rang sharply, and somebody 
sang out “ All ashore!” 

“Good-bye, Angy, and God 
bless you! Bea good child, now, 
and don’t fret,” said my stepfather, 
stooping to gather me to him, and 
there was a break in his voice 
I had once before heard, when 
he found me with dead Stevie 
in my arms. 

I can imagine what a piteous 
little object I must have looked, 
so frail and fair and small, stand- 
ing alone on the big deck, without 
a hand to clasp, a fond smile to 
encourage me, lips to kiss away 
my tears. But he was too much 
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of the careless, good - tempered 
Irishman to allow unpleasant emo- 
tions to trouble him except in a 
vague and transient way, Now I 
know how he would blink away 
the sad vision, and as he turned 
from me with a cheery “ Don’t 
fret,” he waved his hand encour- 
agingly, and his golden beard 
shone brightly in the subdued 
morning lights. He was a brave 
picture at all times, so smiling 
and handsome, and tall, and big, 
with the clearest blue eyes I have 
ever seen and the most winning of 
gestures, 

I was straining to watch the 
last of him, forcing my passage 
through skirts and trousers, like 
an excited mouse, when a lady 
caught me up in her arms and 
held me while I frantically shook 
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my handkerchief, and he to the 
last stood on the wharf, kiss- 
ing his hand and waving his hat 
to me, as if I were a grown-up 
person. I was enchanted with 
his gallant air and fine courtesy, 
and flung him kisses with both 
hands, Then I buried my head 
in the lady’s fur, and sobbed as if 
my heart would break, 

Ireland was receding from me, 
the ship was rocking, there was a 
sullen deafening roar of steam, 
and I could no longer discern the 
one familiar figure I gazed for in 
the dim indistinguishable crowd 
on the thin, dark shore-line. The 
only world I knew was fading fast 
before my wet glance, and in 
terror of another I clasped the 
strange lady’s neck, and shivered 
into her soothing furs. 


CHAPTER XIII.—AT LYSTERBY. 


A born traveller, the vagabond’s 
instinct of forming pleasant friend- 
ships along the highroads that are 
buried with the last hand-shake 


showed itself on this my first voy- 
age, and has never forsaken me 
throughout an accidented and 


varied career, I might have 
treasured sheaves of visiting-cards 
with names in every language 
bearing addresses in every possible 
town of Europe and Asia and 
numbers of American states. On 
this occasion no names or cards 
were exchanged between me and 
the lady with the sealskin coat, 
But she adopted me for the hours 
that passed until we reached 
Orewe, when I was ejected from 
the warm home of her lap, and 
cast out into the cold of a winter's 
night. 

She led me by the hand to 
look again at the ropes and the 
sailors, and tumble down and 
scramble up the companion-stairs, 


while Sister Clare groaned and 
prayed in her cabin. Indeed, I 
may say that I had forgotten all 
about my veiled jailer, and, my 
tears once dried, prattled delight- 
edly to this pretty sympathetic 
creature, whose lovely furs and 
wide hat of black plumes and black 
velvet made of her a princess of 
fairyland. Then when the caprices 
of the sea distressed us in our 
wanderings, I fell asleep in her 
lap, luxurious and happy, being 
quite at rest now about the sharks, 
since my new friend had patiently 
assured me there was nothing to 
fear from them. 

I can now imagine what a quaint 
picture this motherly young lady, 
with the softly folding arms and 
the humid dusky glance, that was 
in itself the sweetest of caresses, 
may have made afterwards of our 
friendship, the tenderness with 
which she would sketch my por- 
trait and repeat my childish con- 
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fidences, the pity and indignation 
with which my forlornness must 
have filled her. A child with a 
home, a mother, a family, cast 
adrift on a grey winter’s sea! 
Travelling from one land _ to 
another, like a valueless packet 
given in charge to a stranger! 

I hardly remember our parting. 
It was late, and I was dreaming, 
heaven knows of what,—of the 
chocolate drops she had given me, 
or of the dear little trays of apples 
Bessy the apple-woman sold down 
at Kildare. Hard arms securely 
caught me, and whisked me out 
of my delicious nest. Instead of 
warm fur against my cheek, I felt 
a blast of black-grey air, and with 
a howl of dismay I found myself 
blinking in the noisy glitter of a 
big station. The lady bent her 
charming head out of the window, 
smiling sadly at me from under the 
heavy shadow of her velvet plumed 
hat. I felt that she parted from 
me reluctantly, and knew that she 
had given me a fugitive shelter in 
her kind heart. 

The night outside seemed bit- 
terly cold without her protecting 
tenderness, and I made a stoic 
effort to swallow my tears, and let 
myself be dragged ferociously by 
Sister Clare, for whom I was 
merely baggage, to the Birming- 
ham train. As for impressions, 
these were stationary, not going 
beyond the voice and furs of my 
new friend, and I was far too 
sorry and sleepy and weary to 
note anything fresh. 

Lysterby, I have since been in- 
formed, is an ugly little town; but 
in those remote, uncritical days it 
appeared to me the centre of love- 
liness, Flowers are rare in Ire- 
land, and here roses, red and 
white, grew wild and luxuriant 
along the lanes. But to an im- 
aginative and romantic child, a 
place so peopled with legend and 
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gay and tragic historical figures 
could not fail to be beautiful, 
In one of the common streets you 
looked up and saw the painted 
bust of a medieval knave, craning 
his ruffianly neck out of a window- 
frame, and the fellow, you were 
told, answered to the name of 
Peeping Tom. Instantly the street 
ceased to be real, and you were 
pitched pell-mell into the heart of 
romance. 

I have not seen the place since 
childhood ; but it remains in 
memory blurred, fragmentary, 
picturesque, an _ old - fashioned 
little town, with spired churches, 
rough, clean little streets, rare 
passers-by, never so hurried that 
the double file from the Ivies, 
under the guard of the austere 
ladies of Mercy, did not attract 
their attention, and sometimes 
with discomposing emphasis, as 
when the little street blackguards 
would shout after us :— 


‘*Catholics, Catholics, quack, quack, 
quack, 
Go to the devil and never come back !” 


I remember the Oraven Arms, a 
medieval inn all hung with roses 
and ivy, where my parents stayed 
when they came to see me, and 
where my sister and I slept in a 
long low-beamed chamber, with 
windows made of a surprising pat- 
tern of tiny diamond squares and 
green lattices that excited our en- 
thusiastic admiration. I remember 
the bowling-green, that appeared to 
roll like a sea straight to the sky, 
and the long, long roads with fields 
on either side, and the great historic 
ruin that has given its name to 
one of Scott’s novels. 

To me it is impossible to recall 
the leafy lanes, rose-scented ; the 
narrow pavements and sleepy little 
shops ; the great pageant, when the 
town’s legend became for thrilled 
infants an afternoon of fugitive 
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and barbaric splendour,—without 
evoking vague scenes from history, 
and marshalling before the mind’s 
eye brilliant and memorable fig- 
ures. Dull enough, I have no 
doubt, for those outside the con- 
vent walls, who had to live its 
dull life: no discord between the 
outlying farmsteads and the scarce- 
ly competitive shops; the time of 
day not too eagerly noted, in spite 
of the fame of its watches; and 
the vociferations of the newsven- 
dors a thing unknown. But sec- 
tarian spirit ran pretty high, if I 
remember rightly, and Lysterby 
was represented in Parliament by 
a fierce anti-Catholic, whose dream, 
we imagined, it was to hang all 
Jesuits and deport the nuns. His 
name was whispered within the 
convent walls in awed undertones, 
as a pagan persecutor may have 
been spoken of in the Catacombs 
by the early Christians. But ex- 
cept the veiled ladies, romantically 
conscious of the proximity of per- 
secution, with the joy of a name 
to pronounce in shuddering alarm, 
all Lysterby was at peace, and 
free to go to bed with the lambs, 
with nothing to disturb it in its 
morning dreams less melodious 
than the lark’s song. Private 
wars were of the usual anodyne 
and eternal character: Smith the 
baker not on speaking terms with 
Jones the butcher; Grubb the 
weaver, in embittered monotony 
of conviction, supported on unlim- 
ited quantities of beer, ready to 
assert every evening that Oollins 
the miller, who lived on the 
other side of the common, was a 
scoundrel, 

Of the troubles outside we little 
ones had no time to think. Our 
troubles within were abundant 
and absorbing, and no less absorb- 
ing and abundant were our small 
joys. There were ten of us only 
—ten queer, curious little girls ; 
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and one ragged specimen of the 
trousered sex—a horrid small boy, 
the scion of a distinguished house, 
whom the ladies of Mercy kept, 
long past the time, quaintly ap- 
parelled in black frocks and white 
pinafores, as an injudicious con- 
cession to claustral modesty. A 
boy of eight in skirts, with long 
brown curls upon his shoulders ! 

To suit his raiment, nature made 
him the greatest little coward and 
minx of the lot of us. Beside 
him I felt myself a brave, a gentle- 
man, a hero of adventure. He 
had all the vices I intuitively 
abhorred. He was spiteful, a 
tell-tale, an ignoble whiner; and 
before I was a month at the Ivies 
I was for him ‘that nasty little 
Irish girl,” whose fine furies terri- 
fied the wits out of his mean little 
body, whose frank boxes on a 
rascally small ear sent him into 
floods of tears, and whose masterly 
system of open persecution kept 
him ever in alarm, ever on the 
race to Sister This or Mother 
That. How we loathed that boy 
Frank ! ; 

On the other hand, I was 
speedily as popular as a creature 
of legend—not by reason of my 
virtues, which, by a rare modesty, 
kept themselves concealed, but 
because of my high spirits, un- 
tamable once Jet loose; my im- 
agination, which incessantly de- 
vised fresh shudders for these 
timid and unimaginative children ; 
my prodigality in invention, and 
my general insubordination. 

The cowed and suffering baby of 
Ireland on Saxon shores at once 
revealed the Irish rebel, the in- 
stinctive enemy of law and order. 
I was commander-in chief in re- 
volt, with a most surprising gift 
of the gab; a satanic impulse to 
hurl my small weak self against 
authority on all occasions, and an 
abnormal capacity for flying out 
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at every one with power to do me 
harm. Whatever may be said of 
the value of my courage, its qual- 
ity even I, the owner (who should 
be the last to recognise it !), must 
admit to be admirable. Alas! it 
was a virtue ever persistently 
wasted then as now. While it 
never procured me a single stroke 
of happiness or fortune, it has 
boundlessly added to the miseries 
of an imprudent career. 

The start in Lysterby ends my 
patient martyrdom. Here I be- 
came the active and abominable 
little fiend unkindness and ill- 
management made of one of the 
gentlest and most sensitive of 
natures. The farther I travelled 
the road of childhood, the more 
settled became my conviction that 
grown-up humanity, which I grad- 
ually began to loathe more than 
even I once had feared, was my 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE 


Do the ladies of Lysterby con- 
tinue to train atrociously and mis- 
manage children, to starve and 
thwart them, as they did in those 
far-off days, so remote that on 
looking back it seems to me now 
that somebody else and not I, a 
pacific and indifferent woman, 
content with most things round 
about me, lived those five years of 
perpetual passion and frantic un- 
happiness? Or has the old con- 
vent vanished, and carried off 
its long tale of incompetence, 
ignorance, cruel stupidity, and 
futile vexation ? 

For the seeds of many an ill- 
ness were stored up in young 
bodies by systematic under-feed- 
ing, and hunger turned most of us 
into wistful little gluttons, gazing 
longingly into the cake-shops as 
we marched two by two through 
the tiny city, dreaming at night 
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generalimplacableenemy. I might 
have grown sly and slavish in 
this conviction; but I am glad 
to say that I took the opposite 
course. I may be said to have 
planted myself against a moral 
wall and furiously defied all the 
authorities of Church and State 
“to come on,” hitting in blind 
recklessness out at every one, 
quite indifferent to blow and de- 
feat. 

Little Angela of Kildare and 
Dublin, over whose sorrows I 
have invited the sympathetic 
reader to weep, was a pallid and 
pathetic figure. But Angela of 
Lysterby held her own — more 
even than her own, for she 
fought for others as well as for 
herself, and gave back (with a 
great deal more trouble at least) 
as much pain and affliction as she 
endured. 


LYSTERBY. 


of Barmecide feasts, and envying 
the fate of the happier children at 
home, who devoured all the sweet 
things we with our empty little 
stomachs so bitterly remembered. 

Sweet things only! Enough of 
bread-and-butter would have sat- 
isfied our craving. When one 
of us sickened and rejected the 
single thin slice of bread-and- 
butter allowed the children at 
breakfast, oh, the prayer and ex- 
pectation of each pair of hungry 
eyes fixed upon the sufferer, to 
see to whom she would offer her 
neglected slice? The slice was 
cut in two, and usually offered, 
while the nun was not looking, to 
the children on either side. This 
miscarriage of appetite, we noted 
with regret, more frequently hap- 
pened at the two tables of the big 
girls, where such windfalls were 
constantly amplifying the meagre 
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breakfasts of somebody or other 
in long skirts. But we were only 
ten, and our appetite was pretty 
steady and never satiated. Now 
it taxes all my heroism to visit 
the dentist ; but then I knew each 
visib was a prospective joy, for, if 
I did not cry, the lay-teacher who 
conducted me thither always gave 
me a jam-tart, which I ate as slowly 
as possible in the confectioner’s 
shop, noting the ravages of my 
teeth in the cake of delight with 
melancholy and dismay. I so 
loved the recompense that I used 
to watch anxiously for the first 
sign of a shaky tooth, and the 
instant it was removed, I was sure 
to shriek out excitedly— 

“You see, Miss Lawson, I didn’t 
cry a bit.” 

But I would not have it thought 
that those early school-days were 
days of untempered bitterness and 
constant ache. We were a merry 
lot of little savages as far as we 
might enjoy ourselves, and life con- 
tinually revealed its quaint sur- 
prises and thrilling terrors. I 
learnt to read with amazing rapid- 
ity, and my favourite books were 
of a kind liberally supplied by the 
convent library—Tyburn, wonder- 
ful tales of the escapes and under- 
ground adventures of Jesuits, 
double walls, spring-doors, mysteri- 
ous passages, whitened bones in 
long-forgotten boxes. Thanks to 
my ingenuity and vivid imagina- 
tion, our days became for us all a 
wild romance. Relegated to the 
infirmary for a series of abscesses, 
the result of semi-starvation natu- 
rally, I had leisure to read labori- 
ously various volumes of this edi- 
fying literature. 

The infirmary itself was a 
chamber of legend. It was a 
kind of out-building to which led 
a long corridor behind just the 
sort of door my mind was fixed 
upon, a mere panel that in no 
VOL, CLXIV.—NO. DCCCOXCVIII. 
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way differed from the rest of the 
wainscoted wall, the very door for 
a Jesuit to vanish through from 
the pursuit of mailed myrmidons. 
At the end of the corridor you 
went down a flight of stairs, 
then up another flight into a pretty 
little green-and-white room, low 
beamed, with cozy cots, and long 
windows looking out beyond the 
rose-bushes, and a slip of velvet 
lawn, where a terrible-looking and 
most enchanting alley, with the 
trees meeting overhead, seemed to 
lead straight into the twilight of 
ghostland. 

It did not take me long to see 
a white lady slip down that alley, 
like a white mist swallowed up 
in sombre night. No power on 
earth could have convinced me 
that I had not seen a ghost, and I 
stood at the window straining my 
eyes out in waiting for the white 
lady’s return, with both hands 
frantically clasped upon my heart, 
which beat as if it projected a 
spring through my throat. White- 
faced and appalled, I hurried to 
the infirmarian who brought me 
in something hot to take, and 
screamed out, ‘‘ Oh, I’ve seen her, 
T’ve seen her! she was all in white, 
a real ghost !” ; 

That night I was in full fever, 
and my poor silly little story-books 
were taken away. But they had 
done their work, and by the time 
I was well again my imagination 
had wrought out the stupendous 
fiction that was to communicate its 
thrill even to some of the big girls, 
and send a dozen of little girls 
crawling upon their knees and 
hands, victims of my imagina- 
tion. 

The white lady I conceived 
to be the ghost of a beautiful 
Catholic persecuted in the days of 
Tyburn. She lived in this old 
manor-house, for we knew that 
the Ivies had been a manor. In 
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her terror she had flown through 
the panel-door leading to the 
infirmary. The flight of stairs, 
of course, in those days continued 
beyond the floor, and the sub- 
terranean passage probably led 
round by the courtyard to the 
gate at the end of the dark alley. 
I decided that there must be several 
whitened bones under the floor of 
this corridor and the infirmary, 
and so convinced all my com- 
panions, even Frank, that whining 
little cad whom we all so heartily 
detested, that on play-days, during 
the holidays, on Sunday after- 
noons, every moment we could 
spend in secrecy, in turn two of 
us (companionship was necessary 
to add to the excitement of labour 
and the terrors of consequences) 
would crawl away from the rest 
with penknives and pencils, and 
assiduously cut away at the wooden 
floor until we had made a hole 
large enough to insert our little 
fists underneath. It must be ad- 
mitted we always found something 
hard and white, which proved my 
theory, and those bits of dry chips 
we handled in awe. 

For some singular months we 
lived upon this romance, and lived 
in it so intensely that all else be- 
came but a dream. Dream-like we 
accomplished our tasks, filled our 
slates with figures, copied headlines, 
recited verses, the dates of Eng- 
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lish history, wrought our samplers, 
and answered the responses of the 
rosary. But our thoughts, our- 
selves, were elsewhere, with the 
next beam to make a hole in, and 
the assurance I had given them 
that I had seen through a chink 
of the infirmary floor a white 
hand like marble. I was the first 
victim of my own invention, for I 
honestly believed all I said. I 
will not say that vanity was an 
alien factor in the unconscious 
invention. I enjoyed my power, 
my triumph, the fear I had in- 
spired and so thrillingly shared— 
above all, I enjoyed the popularity 
it gave me as leader of a band of 
miscreants. 

I do not remember how or why 
the fever abated. Were we found 
out and punished for mutilated 
planks? We so exaggerated the 
mystery of our conspiracy that it 
would be strange indeed if it were 
not discovered. But the end of 
the romance is completely effaced 
from memory. It has left no im- 
pression whatever. I see myself 
in turn frozen and fevered with 
terror, digging at every mortal 
spot of the convent open to 
the depredations of my _pen- 
knife, in a wild hunt for bones 
and secret passages and forbidden 
stairs. I see the whole school en- 
thralled by my ardent whim. And 
that is all. 
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Ir is strange to see how in our 
days the republic of letters ex- 
tends its arms farther and farther, 
and how the same literary and 
archeological questions are dis- 
cussed in the journals of Japan, 
India, France, England, and Ger- 
many, difference of language 
having long ceased to be a barrier 
between the scholars of the prin- 
cipal countries of the civilised 
world. Hardly has a question 
been asked or a problem connect- 
ed with oriental literature been 
started, when answers pour in 
from East and West, from North 
and South. 

Here is the last number of 
the ‘Hansei Zasshi,’ a monthly 
magazine, published at Tokio in 
Japan. It is generally written in 
English, but from time to time it 
contains articles in Russian and 
German also. The last number 
contains one article in French, or 
rather a speech delivered in 
French before a learned Society at 
Tokio by a distinguished French 
savant, M. Sylvain Lévy. And 
what is the subject on which he 
addressed his Japanese audience ? 
It is a pilgrimage which he per- 
formed to the newly discovered 
birthplace of Buddha, Kapila- 
vastu. In the sixth century B.c. 
this Kapilavastu was the residence 
of the Sékya princes and of Bud- 
dha’s father, as we are informed 
again and again in the sacred 
canon of the Buddhists. These 
Sikya princes were what we 
should now call small Indian 
Rajahs, and the father of Buddha 
was the head of the family, and 
ruler of their principality. But 
though the name of the capital, 
Kapilavastu, and the name of a 
large park belonging to it, Lum- 





bini, were well known to all stu- 
dents of Buddhism, the real situ- 
ation of that once famous town 
had hitherto baffled all attempts at 
identification. General Sir Alex. 
Cunningham, a high authority 
on Indian archeology, had indeed 
placed Kapilavastu near the village 
of Bhuila in the Basti district of 
the N.W. Provinces; but this 
view was clearly wrong, and has 
by this time been given up by all 
competent authorities. The only 
scholar who long ago had fixed 
on the right locality was Vivien 
de Saint Martin, who in his 
‘Mémoire Analytique’ appended 
to Stan. Julien’s translation of 
‘Hiouen-thsang’ placed it rightly 
between Gorakhpur and the moun- 
tains of Nepal. 

Little attention, however, was 
paid to this geographical conjec- 
ture, which dates from 1858, and 
it would perhaps have been im- 
possible to place it altogether be- 
yond the reach of doubt without a 
renewed examination of the ‘ Voy- 
ages des Pélerins Bouddhistes’— 
that is, the descriptions. of the 
pilgrimages performed by Chinese 
Buddhists, such as Fahian in the 
fifth, and Hiouen-thsang in the 
seventh century. These two 
Chinese Buddhists, and many 
others like them, travelled from 
China to India, which was their 
Holy Land, and to Kapilavastu, 
which was their Jerusalem. But 
even with the help of the minute 
details which these Buddhist pil- 
grims have left us of all they did 
and saw on their journeys, the 
site of Kapilavastu, the chief goal 
of their perilous travels, would 
probably have long remained un- 
certain but for the ingenuity of 
Surgeon-Major Waddell. 
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I may seem wrong in speaking 
so positively on this point, for 
there has been, and there still is, 
a heated controversy going on, 
and there are some very com- 
petent authorities who claim the 
merit of having settled the real 
site of KapilavAstu, not for Major 
Waddell, or even for Vivien de St 
Martin, but exclusively for Dr 
Fiithrer. To me it seems a case 
very like the discovery of Uranus. 
Professor Adams pointed out where 
that planet must be, and would be 
sure to be found. Loeverrier took 
the telescope and found it. In 
much the same way Major Waddell, 
in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ 1896, p. 275, 
expressed his conviction that 
Kapilavastu would be found not 
very far from a pillar discovered 
in 1893 in the Nepal Terai by a 
Nepalese officer, name unknown. 
The Major recognised it at once 
as one of the many pillars erected 
by King Asoka (third century B.c.) 
when that famous Buddhist sov- 
ereign visited the sacred places 
through which Buddha himself 
had passed. These places were 
commemorated by numerous pil- 
lars, monasteries, and other monu- 
ments of King Asoka’s time. One 
of them was found buried partially 
in the earth near the village of 
Nigliva, about thirty-seven miles 
north-west of the Uska station 
on the North Bengal Railway, in 
the northern portion of the Go- 
rakhpur district of the North- 
Western Provinces, and it was 
found in the very locality fixed 
on by Vivien de St Martin. But 
this was not all. When the pillar 
was cleared of the soil and dust 
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which encumbered it, it was found 
to contain an inscription in the 
same alphabet and the same lan- 
guage which are well known from 
many other monuments erected by 
King Asoka in all parts of his 
kingdom. A paper impression of 
this inscription was taken by Dr 
Fiihrer and sent to Dr Biihler, 
who published the four lines in 
the ‘ Academy’ of April 27, 1895. 
Imperfect as the inscription was, 
it declared distinctly that King 
Piyadasi — i.¢., Asoka — in the 
fourteenth year after his consecra- 
tion enlarged the stipa of Buddha 
Konikamana (Konfigamana) for 
the second time, and came himself 
to worship it. Nothing, however, 
was said as to the geographical 
position of Kapilavistu being 
fixed by that inscribed pillar, and 
though it may be said that the 
topographical deductions were in- 
evitable, yet simple fairness com- 
pels us to say that Major Waddell 
was the first to point out in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal’ that this pillar in com- 
memoration of Konikamana was 
the same which Fahian! mentions 
in the fifth century, and Hiouen- 
thsang *® in the seventh, and that, 
therefore, the site of Kapilavistu 
must be in close neighbourhood of 
it, distant no more than one 
yogana, or about seven miles to 
the west, according to the state- 
ment of the Ohinese pilgrims. 
This discovery was no doubt of 
great value, both geographically 
and historically, and it was more 
or less confirmed by a Tibetan 
book in the possession of Major 
Waddell, in which the shrines 
of Krakukkhanda and Koné- 





1 Fahian, ed. Legge, p. 64, calls the Buddha Kanaka-muni. 

2 Hiouen-thsang (Julien, vol. i. p. 316) calls him Kia-no-kia-meou-ni-fo. ‘‘ Dans 
ce stoupa,” he says, ‘‘on a élevé un colonne, haute d’une vingtaine de pieds. 
Sur le sommet on a sculpté l’image d’un lion, et, sur le cété, on a gravé Vhistoire 
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kamana are mentioned as situ- 
ated near Kapilavastu. All this 
is by no means intended to di- 
minish in any way the credit due 
to Dr Fiihrer in his subsequent 
labours on the spot. It is only 
meant to remind us that the topo- 
graphical importance of the Koné- 
kamana pillar as an ancient finger- 
post was pointed out for the first 
time by Major Waddell, and that 
it was he who suggested to the 
Government to send out a deputy 
(Dr Fiihrer) when his own services 
were required elsewhere. 

After the site of Kapilavastu had 
once been securely fixed, it became 
easy to see that the ground all 
around was covered by ruins of an- 
cient stipas, monasteries, villages, 
and towns. Very soon another of 
Asoka’s pillars was found by Dr 
Fiihrer, and identified as that of 
Lumbini. This Lumbini was a 
well-known park close to Kapila- 
vastu, famous in Buddhist tradition 
as the garden to which the queen 
retired, when going to give birth 
to her first son, who was to be- 
come hereafter the founder of the 
Buddhist religion. That pillar 
also had been described by 
Hiouen - thsang, who mentions 
that in his time already it was 
broken in two pieces, a statement 
confirmed by Dr Fiihrer, who tells 
us that the top part seems to 
have been shattered by lightning. 
Hiouen-thsang does not mention 
that it contained an inscription, 
probably because the lower part 
of the pillar was no longer visible 
in his time. But that inscription, 
as now laid bare, leaves no doubt 
that the pillar was the identical 
pillar which was erected by Asoka, 
for it declares that “‘ King Piyadasi 
[Asoka], beloved of the gods, hav- 
ing been anointed twenty years, 
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himself came and worshipped, say- 
ing, Here Buddha Sakya-muni 
was born, and he caused a stone 
pillar to be erected, which declares, 
‘Here the Venerable was born,’” 
The very name of the park, Lum- 
mini or Lumbini, occurs in the 
injured part of the inscription, so 
that no doubt can remain that 
this was indeed the spot where 
Buddha first saw the light of the 
world, or, at all events, where 
King Asoka in the third century 
before Christ, and about three cen- 
turies after the birth of Buddha, 
was told that it was so. According 
to the DivyAvadana, the guide who 
undertook to show the king the 
spots where Buddha had sojourned 
was Upagupta.! He began by 
conducting the king to the garden 
of Lumbini, and extending his 
right hand he said, “ Here, O 
great King, was the Venerable 
[Bhagavat] born, and here should 
be the first monument in honour 
of the Buddha.” 

After all this, scepticism would 
indeed seem unreasonable. That 
Asoka erected these commemora- 
tive pillars is known from Bud- 
dhist books and from the inscrip- 
tions on the pillars themselves. 
That they existed in the fifth 
and seventh centuries after our 
era is known from the itineraries 
of the Ohinese pilgrims, Fahian, 
Hiouen-thsang, and others. Their 
existence even at a later time 
is attested by inscriptions left 
on the upper part of the column 
by later visitors, and therefore 
to doubt that they mark the 
real spots of Buddha’s birth and 
early life would be over-conscienti- 
ous even for the most critical of 
historians. It is true that the 
neighbourhood, as it is at present, 
is very different from what it is 





" Waddell, “‘ Upagupta,” ‘J. A. Soc. 


Introduction, p. 340. 


Bengal,’ 1897, p. 81; quoting Burnouf, 
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described to have been in Buddha’s 
time. The Terai of Nepal is the 
most inhospitable part of India, 
and if the towns with their Bud- 
dhist monuments were not de- 
stroyed by warfare, they may well 
have been submerged and ruined 
by floods occasioned by the rivers 
which rise on the northern moun- 
tains and debouch on the plains, 
carrying everything before them 
and covering the ground with 
layers of mud, difficult to pierce 
by the explorer’s spade, 

That spade has become of late 
a kind of fetish for archeologists. 
It is quite right that it should be 
worshipped, but its worship must 
not be carried too far. After the 
stfiipas and pillars have been laid 
baré by the spade, what do they 
teach us, unless they can be 
made to speak again by their 
inscriptions? Nay, we may go a 
step further, for even when we 
knowfrom their interpretation that 
this was the garden into which 
Maya, the mother of Buddha, 
retired, and laying hold of the 
branch of a lofty Asvattha - tree, 
gave birth to the future Buddha, 
how does this help us to a proper 
understanding of Buddha’s teach- 
ing, its antecedents in the past, 
and its true objects for the future ? 
It is curious, no doubt, to know 
as a fact that Aryan life extended, 
even at that early time, so far east 
and north as Nepal, and that 
there was possibly a non-Aryan 
element among the first converts 
to Buddhism. But what is all 
that mere entourage compared with 
the Prince himself, who was to 
work such a complete revolution 
in the religious life of India—nay, 
of the whole East? It is that 


Prince and his thoughts that we 
want to know and to understand, 
and this can be done by a study 
of manuscripts only, and by psy- 
chological analysis, not by digging, 
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however indefatigably, with pick- 
axe and spade. 

It would be narrow-minded to 
say that the ruins of the Terai 
teach us nothing. On the con- 
trary, ib may be hoped that they 
will in time teach us a great 
deal, and reveal to us much of 
the outward circumstance of 
Buddhism, at all events at the 
time of Asoka in the third cen- 
tury. But, after all, the real 
ruins of that ancient religion must 
be dug up with the pen from 
manuscripts, whether in Sanskrit 
or in Pali, and what has been dug 
up there will have to be sifted 
and arranged by such piocheurs 
as Burnouf, Oldenberg, Sénart, 
Rhys-Davids, and others. Grate- 
ful as we are to such laborious 
searchers and diggers as General 
Cunningham, Major Waddell, Dr 
Fiihrer, and others, we should 
never forget that after all a spade 
is a spade, and that other hands 
and heads are wanted before stones 
can become monuments, true mont- 
menta to remind us of the life 
that was lived in the ruins of 
Kapilavastu and in the garden of 
Lumbini. 

There has been no lack of such 
labourers, coming to help from all 
parts of the world, each contrib- 
uting his share for the recov- 
ery of the birthplace of Buddha. 
Greek scholars have helped us to 
prove that Asoka was the grand- 
son of Chandragupta, and that 
Chandragupta was Sandrokyptos, 
the contemporary of Alexander 
the Great. Here is our strong 
anchor for Indian chronology. 

China has given us the heroic 
pilgrims who found their way 
across the dangerous mountain- 
passes and snow-drifts to their 
Holy Land, who stayed there for 
years studying the languages and 
custems of the country, and leav- 
ing us careful descriptions of all 
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they saw from the Himalayan 
Mountains down to Oeylon. 

It is to France that we owe 
Stanislas Julien, the great Chinese 
scholar, who translated for the first 
time the Travels of the Ohinese 
explorers, which had defied the 
scholarship of all former sinologues. 
To the same country we owe the 
light that M. Sénart has shed on 
the inscriptions of Asoka and on 
Pali literature in general. 

Germany also has contributed 
most valuable aid in the labours 
of the late Dr Biihler, whose recent 
loss is keenly felt by all Sanskrit 
scholars, and more particularly by 
Indian archeologists. 

But the spark that at last 
lighted the train that had been 
so carefully laid by all these 
scholars came from Surgeon-Major 
Waddell, who with rare pluck 
searched the pestilential Terai of 
Nepal, and was the first to recog- 
nise the geographical importance 
of the pillar of Konaikamana, 
and to read on it what no one 
had read before him, “This is the 
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way to Kapilavastu,” while Bud- 
dhists all over the world—in Cey- 
lon, Burmah, Siam, and China— 
have hailed this discovery with 
rapture. Several Buddhist schol- 
ars from France and England have 
set out on their scientific pilgrim- 
ages to the dangerous Nepalese 
Terai, and it was one of them, 
M. Sylvain Lévy, who on his 
return from Kapilavastu delivered 
his eloquent discourse before an 
audience of faithful Buddhists at 
Tokio in Japan. 

Let us hope that the Indian 
and Nepalese Governments will 
unite their forces in friendly riv- 
alry, not, as it has been supposed, 
to dig up hidden treasures, but to 
lay bare by an army of spades 
whatever there may still be left 
of the soil once trodden by the 
feet of Buddha, and ornamented 
in the third century B.c. by the 
monuments erected by the Con- 
stantine of Buddhism, by Asoka, 
the grandson of Sandrokyptos, the 
ally of Alexander the Great. 

F. Max MULLER. 
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In the holidays of 1898 there 
was no water, for fishing purposes, 
in the districts of Ireland and the 
Highlands where I happened to 
be. I was reduced, therefore, to 
angling for legends among the 
country - people, and some of my 
captures | here display. My best 
informant, in a remote part of the 
west coast of Ireland, was an old 
gentleman whom we may call 
Phelim Mohr, as he might not 
care to hear of his real name in 
print, or to find his tales come 
back to roost. 

The region was beautifully un- 
dulating, rich in woods, and backed 
by airy cliffs which looked like 
the bastions and walls of some 
undiscovered fairy city, a thou- 
sand feet above the plain. The 
land between cliff and sea was 
copiously marked with relics of a 
prehistoric age. Moot-hills stood, 
each in sight of its neighbour, 
each with its artificial rounded 
hump, the purpose of which re- 
mains a mystery to myself. Other 
hills were crowned with the strange 
subterranean constructions full of 
low, narrow, winding galleries, 
which a friend had excavated 
without finding any light on their 
original services to their builders. 
An Ogam-inscribed stone was dis- 
covered in one of these galleries, 
but need not have been of the 
date of the building. Close by 
the cabin of Phelim Mohr was 
another fort (they are all called 
“forts”) resembling a strongly 
built sheepfold. Now all these 
forts, of every kind, are dwellings 
of the fairies to this day, and 
the peasants deprecate excavation, 
which is unlucky, and even im- 
pious. 

Phelim’s cottage was comfort- 
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able enough; and the aged hero 
was sitting by the fire when we 
visited him, accompanied by a fine 
young woman, his daughter-in-law, 
her child (who, if he did want 
Pears’ soap, seemed resigned not 
to get it), and a few hens. On 
being asked the question, Phelim 
frankly admitted that he had 
never seen a fairy himself, though 
he had seen the fort in front of 
his door strangely lighted up at 
night. There the fairies live; 
there is no doubt on that head. 
For example, there was a boy, 
known to Phelim, who lay down 
and slept in the fort, and pres- 
ently was taken by the fairies. 
This does not mean that he van- 
ished away. ‘To all outward ap- 
pearance he died naturally ; but 
appearances are deceitful. In 
Phelim’s opinion, emphatically 
stated, ‘‘ Not half the people that 
die are taken by the fairies ”—in 
fact, this end of human life, 
though not uncommon, is rather 
the exception than the rule, There 
could be no doubt in the boy’s 
case. One day his father, with 
several other men, was engaged 
in the agricultural operation of 
“shovelling.” To his own amaze- 
ment and that of his comrades, 
he was doing the work of six 
labourers, and he declined to rest 
till the whole task was accom- 
plished. The explanation is, that 
the boy’s father was aided by in- 
visible fairy assistants, as the boy 
set forth and declared, one winter 
night, when he returned and con- 
versed with his mother, He also 
pointed out that a fence needed 
repairing at a certain point, where 
he himself was now obliged to 
pass a good deal of his time in 
preventing the cattle from escap- 
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ing. In short, he retained his in- 
terest in the farm (though, human- 
ly speaking, dead, and certainly 
buried), and he made himself use- 
ful about the place. 

Phelim later explained to my- 
self and a young lady, daughter of 
his landlord, that “the young 
woman in the house” (his son’s 
wife) did not believe in his mar- 
vels, and thought him a foolish 
old fellow. We assured him that 
we entirely shared his beliefs, and 
he then observed that his daughter 
herself knew a girl who had been 
in the service of a neighbour, now 
dead. The neighbour, it was 
matter of common knowledge, 
frequently returned, and walked 
with the girl in the gloaming. 
When she emigrated, who should 
meet her at New York but her 
dead master, who told her how to 
get a very good place in an Amer- 
ican family. The scepticism of 
Phelim’s daughter-in-law was thus 
obviously affected, wilful, and con- 
trary to all rational experience. 
It was by no means unusual for 
“a woman” to call at a cottage, 
an unknown woman, and give in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of 
a “crock of gould.” The money 
would then be discovered, but it 
never brought luck to the finder. 
The woman was a fairy, and, as far 
as we could ascertain, fairies are 
not tiny pixies, like Oberon and 
Titania, but of full human pro- 
portions, 

Among Phelim’s friends was a 
man who lost his wife in child- 
bed. It was her posthumous 
habit to return at night to her 
husband’s room, take the child 
from the cradle, and nurse it, 
These visits filled her husband 
with horror, but his brother said, 
“Let me lie down with you!” 
So he lay on the outer side 
of the bed, and when the dead 
wife appeared he seized her. 
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Instantly the room was full of 
“the gentry,” or “the army ”— 
that is, the fairies—one of whom 
implored the bold brother to let 
the woman go. He refused, and 
the fairy spokesman proposed a 
compromise. Let the woman go 
and stay with the fairies till she 
had nursed her fairy fosterling. 
Then she would be restored to her 
family, and meanwhile a satis- 
factory sum of money would be 
paid down on the nail. The 
bargain was struck, the money was 
handed over, and at the end of the 
stipulated period the woman came 
back, lived for many years with 
her husband, and bore him several 
children, This is the belief illus- 
trated in a ballad collected by 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, “I 
heard a cow low,” in which the 
sorrows of a mortal nurse in fairy- 
land are pathetically set forth. 
The superstition, of course, is well 
known ; the curious thing was to 
find Phelim regarding these ad- 
ventures as contemporary occur- 
He is a man of about 


rences. 
seventy, sorely crippled with 
rheumatism, shrewd, a good 


narrator, with very little Gaelic, 
and probably is no scholar. He 
illustrates the primitive’ disbelief 
in death: the dead, at least the 
proportion taken by the fairies, 
still exist, not in heaven, hell, or 
purgatory, but in “the forts,” 
with “the army.” Oatholic doc- 
trine has left quite untouched 
this belief in the Daoine shie, 
survivors from the wreck of Celtic 
heathendom. This belief made 
possible the dreadful burning to 
death of a woman in Ireland, 
three or four years ago. She was 
treated (just as in Ohina or India) 
as a changeling left by some 
spiritual powers which had stolen 
herself away. A lady informs me 
that the mother of a consumptive 
girl on her estate refused to be- 
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lieve that the poor faded creature 
was really her own daughter. The 
girl piteously protested that she 
was her child, knowing what 
horrors would befall her on the 
opposite theory, and my friend 
had to visit the cottage every day 
to assure herself of the safety of 
the young woman. The clergy do 
not seem, as far as I can learn, to 
be of any avail in destroying this 
cruel heresy, which is only yield- 
ing to the general influences of 
education. 

We asked Phelim about the 
second-sight ; but he knew nothing 
of it, merely telling us about “a 
common death-bed wraith.” A 
woman met a neighbour in the 
fields one morning, but presently 
learned that he had died half an 
hour before the encounter. Oddly 
enough, a similar experience had 
befallen the son of my host in his 
own house. He saw a servant-boy 
who had not been in the place for 
some weeks, and then learned that 
the lad had died about an hour 
before. We did not tell this to 
Phelim, who rather surprised me 
by his total ignorance of second- 
sight. As far as he knew, crystal- 
gazing is not practised in any of 
its numerous forms. 

We asked about “elf-shots,” 
with which Phelim was perfectly 
familiar. A man—say, himself— 
would be out of doors on a dark 
night, and would hear a pattering 
of elf-shots all around him. He 
would grope for stones, and make 
a little cairn to mark the spot. 
Next morning he would revisit 
the scene, and find elf-shots in 
abundance. These are used in the 
following way: they are put in 
water, with copper and silver coins, 
and the water is given to sick 
cattle. I asked Phelim if he had 
any elf-shots, and his daughter-in- 
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law, the sceptical young woman, 
kindly made a search over a shelf 
near the rafters. She found a pot 
at last, half full, not of neolithic 
arrow-heads, as I had hoped, but 
of “scrapers” and flint - flakes. 
There is no flint, or very little, 
in the region, where limestone pre- 
vails, and I make no doubt that 
the scrapers and flakes are of pre- 
historic importation. I drew a 
sketch of an arrow-head, and both 
Phelim and the unbelieving young 
matron professed to recognise it as 
a thing which they had seen. 

It occurred to me to ask Phelim, 
as we sat on a stile in the yellow 
September sunlight, whether there 
was any talk of an Axe which 
felled trees in the night, though 
next day no felled trees were to 
beseen. This curious phenomenon 
of “the Midnight Axe” I have 
found in Ceylon among the Aztecs 
(described by Sahagun immedi- 
ately after the conquest), in the 
Galapagos Islands, in St Helena, 
Madagascar, and elsewhere. Re- 
cently an Anglican missionary in 
Madagascar communicated to me 
his own account of how he had 
heard and been mystified by the 
Axe in his own house, which is 
near an old native burial - place. 
He had in vain attempted to ex- 
plain the phenomenon, as by birds 
of the woodpecker species, or by 
any other of several hypotheses. 
The natives vaguely ascribed the 
sounds to a “devil,” as in Ceylon 
and Mexico. 

Phelim had not heard of, or 
could not remember, any local 
belief about the Axe. Then his 
venerable face lighted up with a 
reminiscence, and he told me how, 
as he once was watching certain 
cattle at night, near the road, he 
was disturbed by the perpetual 
driving of invisible carriages, 





1 See ‘Custom and Myth’ for the Midnight Axe. 
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“ phantom coaches.” He therefore 
retreated to the edge of a wood ; 
but there he heard the Axe being 
plied so sturdily that “I thought 
there would not be a tree standing 
in the morning, and I would be 
better where I was before.” 

I do not think that Phelim was 
inventing d plaisir, for he seemed 
honest, and admitted his ignorance, 
when he had no information, as 
about second-sight. He had not 
heard of the Midnight Axe as a 
local belief, and had no theory 
about his own isolated experience. 
I have never found the Axe in 
European folk-lore, except in this 
solitary case. Phelim had common 
belief to suggest phantom coaches, 
but none whereon to base the busy 
Axe and noise of falling trees. 

If Phelim had been pressed for 
a theory, he would, perhaps, have 
fallen back on the fairies, They 
were the heart and substance of 
his beliefs. Ghosts he did not 
reck of—a phantom of the dead 
to him, was only a neighbour on 
a holiday from fairy-land. He 
told me a few Mérchen of the 
usual Irish type—the dead girl re- 
covered from the fairies, and 
married to the man who redeemed 
her, yarns about horses bought 
from fairy dealers, and so on— 
but he did not remember these 
Marchen very distinctly, and was 
more instructive about “strange 
providences” of recent memory in 
his own district. The central be- 
lief is that the fairies are a “secret 
commonwealth,” as the Rev. Rob- 
ert Kirk wrote two hundred years 
ago. Their dwellings are in the 
forts and raths, which are occa- 
sionally lit up at night. The 
fairies are somewhat akin to mor- 
tals, merely another set of earth’s 
inhabitants, and we may one day 
migrate into their adjacent realms. 
In Phelim’s artless legends was 
little or nothing to connect the 
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fairies with the fallen gods of 
Celtic paganism, though such a 
connection probably exists. I 
took no notes, and fear that I 
have mislaid my memory of many 
yarns of Phelim Mohr. 

Leaving Ireland, I came across 
the fairy-tracks—of all unlikely 
places—on Flodden field! An 
intelligent old English Borderer, 
in whose company I studied that 
woeful scene— 


‘‘ Where broken was fair Scotland’s 
shield, 
And shivered was her spear ”— 


had seen no fairies, but they were 
rife in his father’s generation. He 
showed me a spot, a little west of 
the King’s Stone, where phantasms 
had been viewed within his own 
knowledge. A woman had come 
to a brother of his own “in a 
dream,” and had bidden him dig 
in a certain spot, near Branxton 
Church, where he should find, 
under earth, first a standing stone, 
then below it a horizontal stone, 
and then—the treasure. So my 
friend, his father, and his brother 
had not been disobedient to the 
vision. They dug secretly by 
night, and found, first the erect 
stone, then beneath it the hori- 
zontal stone, whereon they con- 
ceived that they were within a 
pickaxe-stroke of fortune. But, 
when they dug deeper, treasure 
was there none, nor “crock 0’ 
gould.” I think that the word 
“dream” was a softening of the 
fact, and that the woman was 
only Phelim Mohr’s fairy woman 
who came to the peasant’s door 
in Ireland. In his ‘Souvenirs 
d’un Vieux Collectioneur,’ Mon- 
sieur Tyskiewicz mentions two 
cases in which Italian shepherds 
plagued him to dig in spots in- 
dicated to them by dreams. He 
dug, and found treasures of an- 
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tiques, but no silver nor gold. 
There was just a faint basis 
of facts in these cases, as at 
Flodden.! 

I had expected no sport, as a 
folk -lorist, in Northumberland, 
though MS. notes of my grand- 
father’s prove that the fairy be- 
lief in his time was not wholly 
extinct in Ettrick Forest. In 
Glencoe, on the other hand, I 
knew that I was in the heart of 
the region of dreams. The ques- 
tion is, where to begin. I was 
introduced to perhaps the most 
gifted of the second-sighted men 
of the glen, and discoursed with 
him through an interpreter. He 
much regretted that his English 
was not fluent enough for narra- 
tive, as the tales were much more 
striking in his own poetic lan- 
guage. He is a quiet, industrious 
man, with a dreamy face; and 
nobody could watch his shy gentle 
manner, and listen to his soft voice, 
without seeing that he was quite 
in earnest, He had recently failed, 
as he confessed, in the search for the 
corpse of a drowned man, but he 
thought that, if he had not been 
prevented from looking at the 
hour of the early morning which 
he selected, he might have been 
more fortunate. ‘T'wo or three 
years ago, when some men were 
drowned in a regatta on Loch 
Leven, MacIan (not his real name) 
had a success. The bodies were 
recovered, indeed, just where the 
boat went down; but divers had 
vainly searched the place, and the 
strong tide might have dragged the 
corpses away. Maclan was guided 
by several visions of lights, de- 
scending on the right spot: his 
advice was acted on, and the poor 
fellows sleep in holy ground. 

I asked Maclan how the faculty 
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first came upon him. He said 
that he was about fifteen or six- 
teen when, one night, he saw a 
woman whom he knew to be dead 
walking through the village. He 
lost her whenever she came op- 
posite a light in a cottage-window, 
and found her again in the shade, 
Finally she passed into the light 
from the open door of a cottage. 
Next day he saw some clothes 
being removed from the house, 
asked whose they were, and was 
told that they had been the pro- 
perty of the dead woman whom 
he saw. Maclan has since had 
experiences at intervals; he thinks 
that he can, occasionally, com- 
municate the vision if a neigh- 
bour will touch his shoulder, place 
his ieft foot on Maclan’s right 
foot, and look over his shoulder. 
But he confessed to a_ recent 
failure in this experiment; and, 
indeed, I am not perfectly certain 
that he himself recorded any suc- 
cess in this very ancient Celtic 
method. 

Like an Australian black seer 
mentioned by Mr Howitt, Mac- 
Ian began his career by the view of 
a phantasm of the dead. His anec- 
dotes were rather vague : he would 
be watching a dangerous part of 
the road where drains were being 
trenched, and would receive warn- 
ing, by unaccountable sounds and 
voices, of the approach of a traveller 
to another part of the dangerous 
region. He would see a building 
where there was none, and in a 
year or two it would be erected. 
Once he saw a non-existent car- 
riage accident, and three years 
later beheld the actual occurrence: 
a relation of my interpreter was 
in the carriage at the time. 
When the event actually occurred 
Flappan was standing beside Mac- 





1 Rankine is the name of the Northumbrian at Flodden field, and persons 


viewing that historic scene will find him worth a visit. 
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Ian, and was looking on. Now, 
who is Flappan? On this head I 
can only say that he was first 
mentioned to me by a person of 
undoubted veracity, who has fre- 
quently heard Flappan walking 
about the room. Flappan’s name 
is onomatopeic ; his steps sound 
like those of a large web-footed 
bird, or of a man walking in wet 
“stocking-feet.” Could I tell here 
what I learned, this chapter would 
be much more interesting, and 
infinitely more gruesome, than I 
have any right to make it. Flap- 
pan is not alone, and his ally is 
worse than himself; while history, 
or legend, suggests several excit- 
ing theories of Flappan’s origin 
and date. But all this is a Oeltic 
secret, involving members of a 
loyal and stainless clan. In per- 
sonal appearance, according to the 
seer, Flappan is of the stature of a 
short boy; his face MacIan had 
never been able to see distinctly. 
In human memory a Presbyterian 
minister was invited to do some- 
thing of a religious nature which 
should evict Flappan. But the 
worthy clergyman merely applied 
common-sense, and Flappan _ re- 
mained undisturbed in his holding. 

IT asked Maclan if he had ever 
heard of crystal- gazing as a 
means of descrying the distant 
or the future. He had no know- 
ledge of the art,—indeed the High- 
landers employ for this purpose 
the shoulder- blade of a sheep. 
The Rev. Dr Stewart, author of 
‘Nether Lochaber,’ informs me 
that he once knew a man who was 
anxious about his son, then absent 
on a ship considerably overdue. 
The man said that he was about 
to consult a seer, and Dr Stewart 
accompanied him, in the interests 
of folk-lore. The seer boiled a 
shoulder of mutton, and tore off 
the flesh without using a knife or 
scraper. After pondering for a 
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few minutes over the bone, he 
announced that the ship was safe, 
and the lad would arrive in Oban 
next day. The prediction was 
fulfilled. Iam not certain whether 
the seers decide by arbitrary marks 
on the bone, or whether they use 
it, like water, ink, glass, and so 
on, as a point de repére for hal- 
lucinations. Unluckily I forgot to 
ask Maclan about this. He knew 
nothing of the old way of acquir- 
ing second-sight, by being tied up 
with a hair tether which had 
bound a corpse to the bier. 

Premonitions, of course, are fre- 
quent. A friend of my own, an 
accomplished scholar, told me how, 
when he was a boy, one of his 
family, with a guest, was walking 
to the Glen from Tyndrum in 
midwinter. The household was 
awakened by violent and repeated 
knocks on the door. Nobody was 
there, nor were there any foot- 
marks in the snow. The mother 
of the family thought this an ill 
omen ; but the father said, “‘ They 
are coming; they have only sent 
a messenger.” He therefore set 
about preparing a meal, which the 
travellers arrived in time to eat. 
Premonitory knockings also occur 
in carpenters’ shops before a coffin 
is needed. An acquaintance found 
this to be the case in two or three 
such workshops where he happened 
to be tarrying. In another case 
the carpenter told a friend, already 
cited, that before a death he al- 
ways found the proper wood and 
tools for coffin-making laid out for 
him, no matter what tools and 
wood he had left lying out on 
the previous evening. Lavaterus 
gives instances of this kind in 
his work ‘De Spectris’ (Geneva, 
1580). 

Itis worth noting that whatever 
the “spirits of the dead” can do, 
either by way of knocks or appari- 
tions, can also be done by the 
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“spirits of the living.” Alex- 
andre Dumas attests the raps 
made in one house while his 
father was dying in another; 
and raps heralded the arrival of 
the pedestrians through the snow, 
These effects are not consciously 
produced by what the Highlanders 
call “the spirits of the living,” 
and probably the spirits of the 
dead, when they are credited with 
similar feats, know no more about 
the matter. In the Highlands, in- 
deed, “the spirits of the living” 
are much more prominent than 
those of the departed. I heard of 
very few ghosts (for Flappan & Co. 
seem never to have been human) 
except the Dhuine Mor, a Viking 
ghost, who walks near Ballachulish 
ferry. He has been described, 
from the account of an eye-witness, 
by Lady Archibald Campbell. He 
is a tall man in shining armour, 
and has been viewed by superior 
persons in our own time. But, on 
the whole, a phantasm in the High- 
lands is usually regarded, prima 
Jacie, as the spectre of a living 
mortal. The burden of proof 
that he is something else lies on 
the appearance. One woman I 
heard of who frequently laid more 
plates for dinner than sufficed for 
the family. She knew when an 
unexpected stranger was on his 
way to the house. On all this 
subject the clergymen of more 
than one denomination, who gave 
me instances, regarded the old be- 
lief in a mood of scientific curios- 
ity. They had met far too many 
cases to regard the thing as a 
mere foolish old fancy, but had no 
theory as to the nature of exper- 
iences which one of them at least 
had shared. Lochaber, Glencoe, 
and Appin are much where they 
have always been as regards the 
Second Sight ; and it is odd that, 
among the less educated Oatholic 
peasantry of the western coast of 
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Ireland this peculiarity should be, 
if not unknown, certainly most 
unfamiliar. 

In fairies the Highlands hold 
their own, also in the Evil Eye. 
When persons or cattle seem to 
have been “ overlooked,” the effect 
of the Evil Eye is first tested by 
throwing coins into a pail. If 
they adhere to the bottom of the 
vessel when it is turned upside- 
down, then it is chose jugée. By 
intention or accident, the sufferer 
has been overlooked. In one case 
a child was ill, and the wise 
woman, with incantations, placed 
an elf-shot in a bowl of water, 
carried it under a bridge, and then 
showed the bow! to the child ata 
certain angle. If she saw the elf- 
shot, she would recover. See it she 
did—and was cured next day, of 
whooping- cough. Here we may 
detect “suggestion,” of which a 
curious case was told to me bya 
clergyman. A man of the middle 
classes was living in a new house 
near my friend’s manse. One day 
the man’s daughter called to see 
the minister, and ask him to visit 
her father. The minister found 
him in very low spirits. ‘I shall 
die to-morrow at eleven in the fore- 
noon,” he said. My friend asked 
him what put such nonsense into 
his head? ‘Do you see that 
glass?” said the other, pointing 
to a cracked pane; “it broke just 
now of itself. The same thing 
happened twenty-four hours before 
my grandmother’s death, and 


twenty-four hours before my 
mother’s death. I shall die at 
eleven.” My friend pointed out 


that in a new house the contrac- 
tion of the wood of the window- 
frame had caused the accident. 
He bade the man to his manse, 
entertained him hospitably, and 
let him go in better spirits. But 
a little after eleven on the follow- 
ing day the daughter rushed to 
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the man with news of her father’s 
death. He had died at eleven; it 
was about half-past when my 
friend entered the house. This 
kind of decease, caused purely by 
“ suggestion,” is currently reported 
of the Maoris and other savages, 
and the decease by expectation 
lends vigour to the magic of 
wizards among the lower races. 
A man expires merely because he 
believes that he has been be- 
witched, or has broken a taboo. 

My friend found his common- 
sense equally unavailing in an- 
other case. A woman called at 
the manse one night and asked 
him to come to the door. “Do 
you see that?” she asked, pointing 
to a rock above the sea, near the 
house. My friend saw a lambent 
light coming and going over the 
rock. ‘It is phosphorescence from 
decaying sea-ware,” he said—“in 
the mad pride of intellectuality.” 
“Tt is not that; a corpse will be 
laid there to-morrow,” replied the 
woman, and, sure enough, a corpse 
was laid in the shelter of the rock, 
whence, in a howling day of wind, 
it was shipped for the burial Isle 
of St Mun, an isle where lights of 
unknown cause are certainly seen 
by people neither Celtic nor super- 
stitious. “ But was there sea-ware 
under the rock?” I asked. ‘“‘ No, 
there was none,” said my friend, 
who had satisfied himself on that 
head. 

The second-sight has intruded 
itself again among remarks on 
fairies. I have only one first-hand 
account of a fairy from a High- 
lander who has seen one. It was 
“a little lassie in green,” fre- 
quently observed on the banks of 
the Lochy. The following tale, 
though far indeed from “ eviden- 
tial,” deserves notice as folk-lore. 
The legend was collected and 
reported by a clergyman. There 
lately died—say, in 1894—a 
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woman who had passed her hun- 
dredth year. There had been a 
fairy in her family. He came to 
the house one night, looking like 
& poor wandering boy. He was 
taken in, and lived with the 
household ; every night he went 
into a dusky corner and vanished. 
He had much to tell of fairies ; 
their chief habitation in Scot- 
land (he said) was under the 
pier of Leith! Of course this 
reminds us of the Fairy Boy of 
Leith, in Bovet’s ‘ Pandemonium,’ 
a work of about 1680, quoted by 
Scott. The legend may thus 
have originated in a note of Sir 
Walter’s, but now it is rooted in 
Glencoe. Or the fairy boy of 
Bovet may have wandered to 
Glencoe, a less plausible theory. 
To return to the centenarian. 
Her grandfather (or great-grand- 
father), she used to say, lost his 
wife in childbed. One night her 
voice at the window was heard, 
saying that she was not dead, but 
in fairyland. If her husband 
wanted to recapture her, he must 
go toa certain place at a certain 
hour, where he would see a flock 
of birds. Over these birds he 
must throw a key (anything of 
iron, usually a dirk, will serve 
the purpose), and his wife would 
resume human shape. The hus- 
band, however, had a new love in 
his eye, and neglected the oppor- 
tunity. Hence a song in Gaelic, 
reproaching and threatening him. 
It is by his fairy wife,— 


‘‘ Along with the cattle I will not sleep, 

Tending the cattle I will not be, 

Along with the cattle I will not sleep, 

While my bed this night is in the fairy 
hill. 


Thou who hast closed on me the door 
Shalt not be without my malison ; 
Without cattle, luck, or children, 
Shalt thou be by my malison.” 


His granddaughter, or great-grand- 
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“spirits of the living.” Alex- 
andre Dumas attests the raps 
made in one house while his 


father was dying in another; 
and raps heralded the arrival of 
the pedestrians through the snow. 
These effects are not consciously 
produced by what the Highlanders 
call “the spirits of the living,” 
and probably the spirits of the 
dead, when they are credited with 
similar feats, know no more about 
the matter. In the Highlands, in- 
deed, “‘the spirits of the living ” 
are much more prominent than 
those of the departed. I heard of 
very few ghosts (for Flappan & Co. 
seem never to have been human) 
except the Dhuine Mor, a Viking 
ghost, who walks near Ballachulish 
ferry. He has been described, 
from the account of an eye-witness, 
by Lady Archibald Campbell. He 
is a tall man in shining armour, 
and has been viewed by superior 
persons in our own time. But, on 
the whole, a phantasm in the High- 
lands is usually regarded, prima 
facie, as the spectre of a living 
mortal. The burden of proof 
that he is something else lies on 
the appearance. One woman I 
heard of who frequently laid more 
plates for dinner than sufficed for 
the family. She knew when an 
unexpected stranger was on his 
way to the house. On all this 
subject the clergymen of more 
than one denomination, who gave 
me instances, regarded the old _be- 
lief in a mood of scientific curios- 
ity. They had met far too many 
cases to regard the thing as a 
mere foolish old fancy, but had no 
theory as to the nature of exper- 
iences which one of them at least 
had shared. Lochaber, Glencoe, 
and Appin are much where they 
have always been as regards the 
Second Sight ; and it is odd that, 
among the less educated Oatholic 
peasantry of the western coast of 
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Ireland this peculiarity should be, 
if not unknown, certainly most 
unfamiliar. 

In fairies the Highlands hold 
their own, also in the Evil Eye. 
When persons or cattle seem to 
have been “overlooked,” the effect 
of the Evil Eye is first tested by 
throwing coins into a pail. If 
they adhere to the bottom of the 
vessel when it is turned upside- 
down, then it is chose jugée. By 
intention or accident, the sufferer 
has been overlooked. In one case 
a child was ill, and the wise 
woman, with incantations, placed 
an elf-shot in a bowl of water, 
carried it under a bridge, and then 
showed the bow! to the child at a 
certain angle. If she saw the elf- 
shot, she would recover. See it she 
did—and was cured next day, of 
whooping-cough. Here we may 
detect “suggestion,” of which a 
curious case was told to me bya 
clergyman. A man of the middle 
classes was living in a new house 
near my friend’s manse. One day 
the man’s daughter called to see 
the minister, and ask him to visit 
her father. The minister found 
him in very low spirits. ‘I shall 
die to-morrow at eleven in the fore- 
noon,” he said. My friend asked 
him what put such nonsense into 
his head? “Do you see that 
glass?” said the other, pointing 
to a cracked pane; “it broke just 
now of itself. The same thing 
happened twenty-four hours before 
my grandmother's death, and 
twenty-four hours before my 
mother’s death. I shall die at 
eleven.” My friend pointed out 
that in a new house the contrac- 
tion of the wood of the window- 
frame had caused the accident. 
He bade the man to his manse, 
entertained him hospitably, and 
let him go in better spirits. But 
a little after eleven on the follow- 
ing day the daughter rushed to 
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the man with news of her father’s 
death. He had died at eleven; it 
was about half-past when my 
friend entered the house. This 
kind of decease, caused purely by 
“suggestion,” is currently reported 
of the Maoris and other savages, 
and the decease by expectation 
lends vigour to the magic of 
wizards among the lower races. 
A man expires merely because he 
believes that he has been be- 
witched, or has broken a taboo. 

My friend found his common- 
sense equally unavailing in an- 
other case. A woman called at 
the manse one night and asked 
him to come to the door. “Do 
you see that?” she asked, pointing 
to a rock above the sea, near the 
house. My friend saw a lambent 
light coming and going over the 
rock. ‘It is phosphorescence from 
decaying sea-ware,” he said—“in 
the mad pride of intellectuality.” 
“Tt is not that; a corpse will be 
laid there to-morrow,” replied the 
woman, and, sure enough, a corpse 
was laid in the shelter of the rock, 
whence, in a howling day of wind, 
it was shipped for the burial Isle 
of St Mun, an isle where lights of 
unknown cause are certainly seen 
by people neither Celtic nor super- 
stitious. ‘ But was there sea-ware 
under the rock?” I asked. “ No, 
there was none,” said my friend, 
who had satisfied himself on that 
head. 

The second-sight has intruded 
itself again among remarks on 
fairies. I have only one first-hand 
account of a fairy from a High- 
lander who has seen one. It was 
“a little lassie in green,” fre- 
quently observed on the banks of 
the Lochy. The following tale, 
though far indeed from “ eviden- 
tial,” deserves notice as folk-lore. 
The legend was collected and 
reported by a clergyman. There 
lately died—say, in 1894—a 
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woman who had passed her hun- 
dredth year. There had been a 
fairy in her family. He came to 
the house one night, looking like 
&@ poor wandering boy. He was 
taken in, and lived with the 
household ; every night he went 
into a dusky corner and vanished. 
He had much to tell of fairies ; 
their chief habitation in Scot- 
land (he said) was under the 
pier of Leith! Of course this 
reminds us of the Fairy Boy of 
Leith, in Bovet’s ‘ Pandemoniun,’ 
a work of about 1680, quoted by 
Scott. The legend may thus 
have originated in a note of Sir 
Walter’s, but now it is rooted in 
Glencoe. Or the fairy boy of 
Bovet may have wandered to 
Glencoe, a less plausible theory. 
To return to the centenarian. 
Her grandfather (or great-grand- 
father), she used to say, lost his 
wife in childbed. One night her 
voice at the window was heard, 
saying that she was not dead, but 
in fairyland. If her husband 
wanted to recapture her, he must 
go toa certain place at a certain 
hour, where he would see a flock 
of birds. Over these birds he 
must throw a key (anything of 
iron, usually a dirk, will serve 
the purpose), and his wife would 
resume human shape. The hus- 
band, however, had a new love in 
his eye, and neglected the oppor- 
tunity. Hence a song in Gaelic, 
reproaching and threatening him. 
It is by his fairy wife,— 


‘‘ Along with the cattle I will not sleep, 

Tending the cattle I will not be, 

Along with the cattle I will not sleep, 

While my bed this night is in the fairy 
hill. 


Thou who hast closed on me the door 
Shalt not be without my malison ; 
Without cattle, luck, or children, 
Shalt thou be by my malison.” 


His granddaughter, or great-grand- 
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daughter, reproached his memory 
as a cruel bodach. 

Now here, obviously, is the 
world-wide legend of the Bird 
Bride, known in Sanskrit as in 
Eskimo, located in Glencoe, and 
attributed to a family but re- 
cently extinct. The old woman, 
the granddaughter, believed in the 
tale as an actual domestic fact. 
Such is the vitality of tradition in 
a country where the murder of 
Campbell of Glenure is spoken of, 
with lively detail, as a recent oc- 
currence. Indeed all that I heard 
of the Appin murder would make 
an article by itself. How innocent 
must be the region where so old a 
circumstance of crime is so vividly 
remembered! We may talk of 
“superstition,” but it has not 
vitiated the morals of the Mac- 
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donalds and MacOolls, MacIans 
and MacInneses of Glencoe. The 
belief in fairy changelings, still cap- 
able of working practical mischief 
in Ireland, is in the Highlands 
now no more than a tradition. 
The belief in second - sight is 
easily accounted for, without ac- 
cepting a theory of supernormal 
and veridical experience. Man- 
kind is, undeniably, subject to 
hallucinations, and fancy may, 
conceivably, add their fulfilment, 
or find it by dwelling on chance 
coincidences. But how did the 
fairy belief arise, and whence 
comes its extraordinary tenacity 
of hold on a modern population? 
The science of folk-lore has not 
yet explained either the origin or 
the duration of the superstition. 
A. Lana. 
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THERE are few phenomena s0 
pregnant with instruction for the 
cool-headed and impartial student 
of history as the regularity with 
which the sanguine predictions 
of Liberal thinkers have been 
falsified. The French Revolution 
was to have regenerated France, 
and, through France, the human 
race. It has regenerated nobody 
in particular. The great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 was to have ushered 
in an era of universal peace. It 
proved to be the precursor of a 
series of momentous wars. The 
adoption of Free Trade principles 
by Great Britain was to have in- 
augurated a day in which all 
nations were to be uniformly 
prosperous, and the rivalry of 
commerce was to be a sort of 
amicable emulation in good works. 
As a matter of fact, for all the 
rest of the civilised world, includ- 
ing our own dependencies, the 
past fifty years have been a period 
of rigid protection, while the 
struggle for national existence 
and expansion has become keener 
than ever. The expulsion of the 
Austrians from Italy and the 
unification of that country under 
the royal house of Savoy were to 
have meant the substitution of 
constitutional freedom for arbi- 
trary oppression, and of prosperity 
for starvation. In truth, they 
have driven Italy to the verge 
of bankruptcy and ruin. Her 
political life is, perhaps, more 
petty and contemptible than that 
of any of her neighbours, with the 
exception always of Greece, while 
want and misery stalk undisguised 
through all her towns and villages. 
And that is not the worst of it. 
The justly discredited prophet— 
confronted with the failure of his 
VOL. CLXIV.—NO. DCCCCXCVIII. 





pet vaticinations, his “dead snips,” 


so to speak—used always to have 
something to fall back upon. Dis- 
gusted at the persistency with 
which the effete populations of 
Europe clung to their bad old 
instincts and traditions, he had 
only to cast his rolling eye to the 
West in order to behold a mighty 
nation, which, disfigured though 
it might be by a few trifling faults 
such as unrivalled political cor- 
ruption and unheard-of commercial 
dishonesty, was certain to abstain 
from meddling with external af- 
fairs, was certain to refrain from 
such abominations as a large army 
and anefficient navy. Alas! less 
than twelve months has sufficed to 
rob our poor friend of this last 
source of consolation, and to dis- 
play his darling democracy em- 
barking on an ambitious career 
of foreign conquest. To be plain, 
the game of optimist prophecy of 
the Locksley Hall variety is played 
out. It may linger in a coterie 
or two of academic Radicals. A 
few very young men, here and 
there, may pretend to take a hand. 
But as the nineteenth century 
draws to its close, no sane man 
believes (whatever he may try to 
hope) that mankind will be very 
much better or very much wiser 
a hundred years hence. Even 
Mr William Watson can only 
take exception to the symbol of 
poor old John Bull, and relieve 
himself occasionally by “ cussing 
and swearing like hanythink.” 
In no instance has the event 
more signally belied the expecta- 
tion than in that of education. 
What boundless blessings, we were 
assured, would flow from it, and 
from the Act of 1870! The pre- 
vailing extravagance of prediction 
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was almost; enough to justify a 
resort to the paradox that many 
men are better without learning 
to read or write at all—a view 
which we should be sorry to 
maintain. It was foretold that, 
with instruction widely diffused, 
the mass of the community would 
become infinitely more intelligent 
andenlightened. The artisan would 
spend his days in honest toil, his 
nights in the study of Adam 
Smith, with a dip into Mr John 
Mill for a change. The latter 
philosopher “looked in vain 
among the working classes in 
general for the just pride which 
will choose to give good work 
for good wages: for the most 
part, their sole endeavour is to 
receive as much, and return as 
little, in the shape of service, as 
possible” (‘ Political Economy,’ 
iv. 7, 4). Education was to put 
that, among other matters, to 
rights. “Twas a rosy forecast 
enough ; but as for its realisation 
—that is quite a different story. 
A quarter of a century of pros- 
perity in every industry except, 
indeed, agriculture, the most im- 
portant of all—unbroken save by 
mischievous and idiotic strikes— 
has not been without its effect. 
It has immensely sharpened the 
appetite, as it has multiplied the 
opportunities, of all classes for 
pleasure and recreation of every 
description. The taste for ath- 
letics (which means the taste for 
seeing athletes perform and hav- 
ing “a bit on” oneself) has dis- 
placed the liking for more seri- 
ous affairs. Football flourishes, 
but Mechanics’ Institutes decay. 
Our “horny-handed” friend, as 
he sits over his evening pipe and 
glass of ale, is diligently perusing, 
not ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ nor 
‘A System of Logic Ratiocinative 
and Inductive,’ but the selections 
of “ Autolycus” or “ Major Mug- 
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hunter ” for the forthcoming spring 
or autumn handicap. The myopic 
message-boy, his son, is perusing 
‘The Bold Buccaneers’ when he 
comes into collision with your 
waistcoat. Ask what work it is 
in which the seamstress, the shop- 
girl, the domestic servant is 
plunged when the labours of the 
day are over, and you shall find 
that it is not ‘Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale,’ nor ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ 
but ‘Betrayed at the Altar,’ or 
‘Betrothed to a Brigand.’ The 
unending succession of reprints 
of good literature is, indeed, 
a gratifying proof that a sec- 
tion of the new reading public 
is not without good taste, or at 
least good guidance. But for one 
reader who goes to Scott and 
Dickens, we suspect that a score 
seek their literary sustenance in 
very different quarters, There be 
few who, like Mr Henley’s bar- 
maid, try “from penny novels to 
amend their taste.” 

That the demand for fiction is 
enormous may safely be inferred 
from the quantity of the supply. 
There lie before us no fewer than 
thirty weekly publications—‘Gold- 
en Stories,’ ‘The Heartsease Lib- 
rary,’ ‘Short Stories,’ ‘The Prin- 
cess’s Novelette,’ ‘The Duchess 
Novelette,’ ‘The Family Herald 
Supplement,’ and others — which 
exist solely for the purpose of 
ministering to this appetite; and 
very likely there are some besides 
which have not come under our 
notice. Not one of them, we should 
suppose, contains less than 20,000 
words, and not one of them costs 
more than a penny, though some 
cost less. Many of them seem 
to have been long in existence. 
Others are creatures of yesterday. 
But there is evidently money in 
such publications for some one, or 
else we should not find several 
emanating from the same source. 
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One conductor and publisher, for 
example, is responsible for at least 
six such story-papers. Nor do we 
imagine that Miss Annie S. Swan 
and her extremely shrewd literary 
advisers would have entered into 
this branch of the business unless 
they had, as the saying goes, smelt 
roast meat, It should be observed, 
moreover, that in the following 
remarks we have purposely left 
out of account papers such as 
‘Tit-Bits,’ ‘Pearson’s Weekly,’ 
‘ Answers,’ and papers of a differ- 
ent type, such as ‘Home Ohat,’ 
‘Woman’s Life,’ and ‘Home 
Notes,’ in which fiction occupies 
a prominent, though by no means 
an exclusive, place. 

Penny novelettes differ from 
one another in externals rather 
than in internals. The get-up 
of the better sort is neat and 
attractive. The type is clear; 
and the covers might even be 
called “artistic,” in the catholic 
sense of the term. The inferior 
kind are indifferently printed “on 
grey paper with blunt type”; and 
there are many degrees of excel- 
lence between the two extremes. 
All, except one, have illustrations 
ranging from the rudest of wood- 
cuts to the smudgiest of “ pro- 
cess”-plates. Of course, the artist 
selects the most sensational in- 
cidents for his pencil to adorn. 
The stabbing of the heroine’s 
father by the villain disguised as 
the hero, the kidnapping of the 
heroine by Black Tom and his 
gang of gypsies at the instigation 
of her jealous rival, the horse- 
whipping of the villain by the 
hero in “faultless” evening dress 
—these and their like naturally 
present themselves as thoroughly 
suitable and congenial subjects. 
In only one of the periodicals 
before us have we found pictures 
of real merit. The artist who illus- 
trated “ Horner’s Penny Stories,” 
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No. 267, had not studied the 
earlier manner of Charles Keene 
for nothing. ‘The Family Herald 
Supplement’ alone among periodi- 
cals of this class resolutely declines 
to have anything to do with 
pictorial embellishment. 

Before proceeding to investigate 
the contents of our collection, it 
may be worth while te glance at 
the advertisements, The advertis- 
ing columns of a newspaper often 
furnish the practised eye with a 
strong indication as to what section 
of the public it caters for. But we 
glean no definite information here, 
beyond a strong hint (borne out by 
our observation at railway-book- 
stalls and in railway trains) that 
the vast majority of penny-novel 
readers are women. If this be so, 
it is doubly regrettable that a large 
portion of the advertising space of 
a certain number of these novel- 
ettes is regularly devoted to the 
announcements of the most in- 
famous quacks. We cannot more 
particularly describe the advertise- 
ments to which we allude; but 
their purport is unmistakable, and 
it is heartily to be wished that the 
arm of the law were long enough 
and strong enough to suppress 
them. For the rest, the ordinary 
run of the advertisements is harm- 
less enough. There are the inevit- 
able cocoas—all so fragrant, so nu- 
tritious, and soeconomical. There 
are the wonderful preparations of 
sawdust which make such delicious 
home-made bread and tea-cakes. 
There are the infallible patent 
medicines, whose proprietors but- 
ton-hole you and communicate the 
startling intelligence that “after 
middle age we turn fast from india- 
rubber into baked clay,” a transi- 
tion against which their nostrum 
is a sovereign prophylactic. There 
is, besides, another class of adver- 
tisement from which we somehow 
augur no great good to the pockets 
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of the lieges, but which is a very 
marked feature of the species of 
print with which we are dealing. 
The advertiser, it seems, has an 
article to sell, in pushing which he 
is prepared to spend thousands of 
pounds. He therefore proposes to 
award a prize worth £50 to every 
one who succeeds in correctly filling 
up the blanks in the following 
three words, which are the names, 
say, of three celebrated publishers : 
1. Bl*ckw**d. 2. M*rr*y. 
3. L*ngm*n. The only con- 
ditions of entering the competition 
are the remittance of P.O. for five 
shillings, and the purchase of what 
the advertiser wishes to sell. The 
“Free Watch” and “Free Por- 
trait” offers seem to be merely 
varieties of this generic type of 
advertisement. Ill as we can 
afford to go without anything 
worth £50, we confess to never 
having tried our luck, and that, 
as Rob Roy said, for three sufficient 
reasons. In the first place, as the 
reader must have gathered, the 
puzzles set are of an extreme difii- 
culty, and would take up too much 
time. In the second place, we 
would not for worlds involve the 
generous benefactor who offers 
such rewards for well-applied in- 
genuity in serious pecuniary loss. 
And, in the third place, we never 
by any chance desire to possess 
the chattel or commodity to whose 
merits the advertisement professes 
to draw attention. But we can- 
not help thinking that the experi- 
ences of a successful competitor 
would make highly exhilarating 
reading. 

The starting of competitions and 
the giving of prizes is by no means 
confined to the advertisers. A 
number of these novelettes them- 
selves seek to enhance their charms 
by similar expedients. “ Fifty 
golden sovereigns” are weekly dis- 
tributed from one publishing office 
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to certain fortunate applicants, 
while elsewhere the largest collec- 
tion of old postage-stamps will 
triumphantly carry off a £60 piano. 
Teapots, fur collars, and rings set 
with precious stones are among the 
rewards to be obtained—on terms. 
The prize-list of a latter-day golf 
club, with its claret-jugs, aneroids, 
and inkstands, is scarce more com- 
prehensive than the catalogue of 
inducements to would-be subscrib- 
ers. It may be presumed that 
their potency is sufficiently proved 
to justify their continuance, for it 
must be clearly understood that 
no want of confidence in the at- 
tractiveness of his periodical proper 
drives the proprietor to make use 
of them. On the contrary, he has 
no scruple in assuring you that 
this tale is “ enthralling ” and that 
one “splendid,” though, of course, 
neither so enthralling nor so splen- 
did as the one which is to com- 
mence in our next. Now is the 
time, in fact, to subscribe! ‘Sis- 
ter Olare’ (which is No. 174 of 
“Thrilling Life Stories for the 
Masses,” and is the offspring of 
Mrs J. B. Horton’s muse) an- 
nounces the name of her successor, 
and adds a word of exhortation: 
“Be sure to secure and read the 
above-mentioned story, and also 
its former sequels, for you will find 
that every chapter abounds with 
absorbing interest.” ‘Sister Clare’ 
is right. Any chapter of so com- 
paratively rare a thing as a former 
sequel must be well worth seeing. 
But there is a plainness of speech 
—a majestic candour—about ‘The 
London Story Paper” which none 
of its would-be rivals need hope to 
match. It bids us “please re- 
member that Miss Laura Jean 
Libbey writes exclusively for this 
paper,” and on turning feverishly 
to ‘Madcap Laddy the Flirt; or, 
the Favourite of the Beaux,’ which 
proceeds from her pen, we find 
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that lady described as “the great- 
est living novelist, whose stories 
no author has ever been able to 
equal, and whose fame, as the 
favourite writer of the people, has 
never been surpassed.” Whaur’s 
your Mavis Olare noo? And is it 
possible that the Isle of Man 
stands where it did? There is no 
resisting such trenchant simplicity 
of utterance. Compared with it, 
the most solemn warnings against 
the machinations of newsagents 
and bookstall clerks seem poor 
and humdrum devices for attract- 
ing public patronage. 

To “elevate” other people “in 
the social scale” (one of the most 
pleasing phrases in our language) 
is an aim and an ideal with which 
we are all familiar. The process of 
elevation has been applied indif- 
ferently to the actor and the arti- 
san. Perhaps some day it will be 
applied to the author, though ’tis 
a herculean task which even Sir 
Walter Besant might shrink from. 
But, in the meantime, we may 
secretly congratulate ourselves 
upon the certainty that, on enter- 
ing the world of the novelette, we 
shall be introduced to the finest of 
fine company. Peers, even dukes, 
are not uncommon ; baronets may 
be met with in abundance ; while 
there is a rich profusion of the 
landed gentry and her Majesty’s 
officers. With those exalted beings 
and their womankind the inhabit- 
ants of “the Vicarage” are per- 
mitted to associate on a footing of 
practical equality ; but below them 
there yawns a vast gulf, inhabited 
only by a few stray family soli- 
citors, the further side of which is 
bounded by the abodes of horse- 
copers and other gangrel bodies, 
who are up to every sort of villany. 
It is true that in the number of 
“Horner’s Penny Stories” to which 
we have already referred we dwell 
with artisans, of whom one is “a 
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study and type in himself—the 
ideal of the true-hearted British 
workman.” But that is an ex-* 
ception to the general rule, and in 
the rare cases in which the hero- 
ine’s female friend has been cradled 
in poverty, she invariably marries 
some one whose wealth and influ- 
ence make it possible for her “to 
mix with the most exclusive people, 
and to enter the sacred inner circle 
of the world of fashion.” ‘Stay, 
Phyllis,” peremptorily exclaims one 
such desirable husband to his 
spouse, ‘not a word. If you ever 
wish to grieve me, make mention 
of your humble birth.” Generally 
speaking, the good characters are 
born in the purple, though for a 
brief space they may be “kep’ out 
of their rights,” like the Tichborne 
claimant. The appropriate resi- 
dence for them is a palatial man- 
sion standing in a handsome park ; 
a house with broad, tesselated halls, 
* the home of old oak and the war- 
like relics of medieval ages”; a 
house with “embattled brick walls 
and white stone battlements,” and 
with square towers at several 
points to add to the strength of 
the place. They possess, or are 
entitled to possess, fine family 
estates, and probably an obliging 
uncle will leave them a half share 
in a flourishing private bank— 
* another Coutts’s, in fact.” With 
so many “‘ accumulated doubloons’ 
at command (we should have 
thought sovereigns the more con- 
venient currency on the whole), 
they not unnaturally find “ habili- 
ments” preferable to mere clothes, 
and “vacate this sphere” instead 
of dying. Their standard of re- 
finement in speech is singularly 
lofty. Granted that every one of 
them says, ‘‘Whatever is the 
matter?” Granted that one hero, 
when his health is inquired after, 
replies carelessly, ‘‘ I haven’t been 
over special the past month.” 
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Such relapses into the plebeian 
_ idiom are more than atoned for by 
the writer in the “ Family Herald 
Supplement” who attributes to 
one of her characters ‘ unconscious 
vulgarity ” because the poor fellow 
had opined that two hundred a- 
year was “not to be sneezed at,” 
High-born as these personages are, 
they are not incapable of the most 
liberal sentiments. ‘In my short 
life,” exclaims one young lady, “I 
have met with people who had not 
a drop of what we call blue blood 
in their veins, yet who were as 
refined and well-bred as many a 
descendant of a noble line.” The 
generosity of this admission is 
considerably heightened by the 
preceding words: “‘ Yes, like your- 
self, I am of a good old family.” 
Perhaps the most insufferably gen- 
teel story of the whole bunch is 
‘Aunt Lizzie’s Matchmaking’ in 
Miss Swan’s penny series. We 
pause to congratulate its author, 
Miss G. B. Stuart, on the success 
with which she has caught the 
exact tone of Miss Swan’s writ- 
ings. The pupil has reproduced 
her mistress’s unique combination 
of well-to-do piety and worldly 
prudence with astonishing fidelity. 
* As she is a lady by birth, she 
will always be held a lady by her 
equals ;” “the young lady evi- 
dently recognised from my voice 
that I was of her own class ;” and 
so forth. Is not the inspiration 
unmistakable? ‘D—n anything 
that’s low” is a capital motto. 
Though one be obligated, like Tony 
Lumpkin’s friend, to dance a bear, 
the animal may legitimately be re- 
stricted to ‘Water Parted’ or 
‘The Minuet in Ariadne.’ But 


the thing may be overdone, and 
even the word “lady” is apt to 
pall with repetition. 

The heroines of the class of 
fiction we are discussing may be 
divided into two sections, 


There 
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are the schoolgirls in short skirts 
and with hair hanging down their 
backs. Very little will presently 
transform them into “ imperious” 
women. 3ut the majority are 
fully grown up from the very 
start. You may recognise them 
for what they are by their shapely 
or well-poised heads, with little 
tendrils of hair waving about the 
forehead ; by their firmly chiselled 
lips, their mobile mouths, their 
sweeping eyelashes, their creamy 
complexions, and their willowy 
figures. They are, in short, “the 
divinest creatures that ever came 
fresh from WNature’s choicest 
mould,” and we cannot wonder 
that they become “leaders in 
County Society.” They speak 
dreamily, and every now and 
then a little wistfulness creeps 
into their voices, what time the 
lids droop wearily over the soft 
grey eyes. They are “as innocent 
and good as they are winsome,” 
but they can take uncommonly 
good care of themselves. For 
nearly every one of them has a 
decided touch of hauteur, and 
can gaze at a presumptuous per- 
son with that “calm scrutiny” 
which has “so often nonplussed 
impressionable youth.” If this 
species of glance fails to wither, 
it can be followed up by tones 
that are coldly cutting or have a 
ring of defiance. A notable race 
of women, in good sooth. Their 
principal shortcoming is a strong 
tendency to suspect their fiancés 
of the blackest treachery or the 
foulest crime, on grounds that 
would not justify the drowning 
of a mouse. To be sure, were 
it not for this foible, where would 
our penny novelette be? Yet, if 
only for the change, we welcome 
the lady who is “ true to the core,’ 
and who thus receives the news 
that her lover has been arrested 
on a charge of murder: “ Peace, 
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Speak not of Edward Harris 
thus to me! I know his faults, 
and I know his virtues. I know, 
for my heart tells me, that he is 
innocent!” Encore, encore! Good 
old Edward Harris! 

It is distressing to turn from 
such a model of constancy and 
virtue to the female villains, who, 
we can promise our readers, are 
the most abandoned hussies. You 
can tell them from a distance by 
their hair of raven blackness, and 
by their dusky cheeks tinted with 
vivid carmine. They look like 
beautiful demons, and their speech 
bewrayeth them, for, depend upon 
it, no really good woman habitu- 
ally uses the expletive “Bah!” 
Jealousy is the one characteristic 
they have in common with the 
heroines. They think nothing of 
making love to the hero in the 
most brazen-faced manner, and 
when he coolly rejects their 
proffered affection, this sort of 
thing happens: ‘Slowly she raised 
herself until she stood before him 
in all her majestic beauty; then 
she hissed rather than spoke, 
‘You have despised my love: 
henceforth you shall know what 
my hatred means.’” In spite of 
the march of intellect, the spretce 
injuria forme seems still to bea 
recognised spring of conduct. 

Turn we now to the heroes who, 
it is good to be able to record, are 
in every respect worthy of the 
heroines. They are not, it may 
be, so radiantly beautiful. Never- 
theless, they are “pleasant and 
presentable specimens of English 
manhood,” and “ splendid types of 
the true-born English gentleman.” 
What more could the most exact- 
ing demand? Their eyes are full 
of lazy good-humour, and they 
have a sort of quiet devil-may-care 
expression about the lines of the 
mouth and chin. But we should 
not care to take a liberty with 
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them, for, as the following frag- 
ment of conversation will indicate, 
they can be very stiff and haughty 
upon occasion. The hero, it must 
be premised, has just announced 
the death of Lord Staithland to 
Oaptain Carton. 


“¢Then you are his heir?’ asked 
Captain Carton. 

“¢ As far as I know.’ 

“*Permit me, my lord, to shake 
hands with you.’ 

“*Wait, said Philip Berainger, 
‘until I am sure of my position. If 
I am the undisputed heir, I shall 
certainly sociably wake up the old 
castle, and I hope to receive you as 
my guest.’ 

‘Captain Carton was very effusive 
in his answer, but he ventured no 
longer to be familiar. There was the 
peculiar, indefinite stand-offishness of 
the aristocrat visible in the bearing 
of Philip Berainger. It was not that 
he was less genial, but he had fallen 
back into the position of a casual 
acquaintance of superior birth.” 


We must give our gallant friends 
the credit of carrying their non- 
chalance to great lengths. ‘You 
are not, perhaps, aware,” Sir 
Devereux Drumstick, the wicked 
guardian, will hiss, “that her [the 
heroine’s] mother, after drowning 
her eldest son and poisoning her 
first husband, was married to her 
own grandfather, thereby forfeit- 
ing all her rights as next of kin 
of her husband.” “TI had heard 
something of the sort,” will be the 
placid rejoinder of Pierrepoint 
Pynion, or Herbert Hardress, or 
Rosslyn Cheyne, or Herbert Dering 
(or, to cede him his proper title, 
Sir Herbert Dering”). Why his 
proper title should be withheld we 
cannot imagine. Fortified by this 
sangfroid, our heroes boldly pro- 
ceed upon their way, and, after 
vanquishing unheard-of obstacles, 
and running unheard-of risks, fin- 
ally achieve the object for which 
they were created. That object is 
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twofold. In the first place, they 
have to “win” the heroine: “win” 
is the technical word. In the sec- 
ond place, they have to “claim” 
her from her parents or guard- 
ians—‘ claim,” also, being a term 
of art. Sometimes the order is 
reversed, and the first step is to 
approach the parent or guardian 
with a request for “ permission to 
seek So-and-so’s hand in marriage.” 
The winning in such a case comes 
after the claiming. But, what- 
ever the course of procedure, great 
and permanent happiness is the 
result of the union. It should in 
justice be added that all parties 
display an almost excessive deli- 
cacy in regard to money matters. 
They detest all paltriness, and 
plight their troth to one another 
readily enough when neither has 
a farthing in the world. It is the 
subsequent accession of either or 
both to a princely fortune which 
alone threatens to break off the 
engagement. Luckily, these nice 
scruples are overcome in the long- 
run, and two meritorious and 
charming creatures are rendered 
happy. 

Life would be comparatively 
plain sailing if it were as easy to 
detect villains in reality as it is 
in fiction. Their very manner of 
speaking would furnish a clue. 
*‘ Hissing” and ‘‘ muttering” would 
be much more popular with them 
than the more generally accepted 
methods of bringing out the voice. 
If you heard a man at a ball or 
anywhere else apostrophising a 
lady as “my beautiful one, my 
queen, my goddess,” or the like, 
you would know that he was all 
right. But if, on the other hand, 
you overheard him addressing her 
as “my proud dainty lady,” or 
exclaiming with a bitter curse 
upon his lips, “I have caged you 
at last, my lady bird,” you would 
have a shrewd suspicion that he 
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was emphatically a “wrong ’un.” 
5 


Suspicion would grow stronger if 
he called his rival a “ miserable, 
under-handed serpent,” or showed 
any signs of possessing the instinct 
of asleuth-hound, Suspicion would 
become certainty if you happened 
to discover that he “held a lead- 
ing position in a fast set,” and 
further confirmation would be 
supplied by a glance at his hand- 
some evil face and the cruel gleam 
in his splendid dark eyes. A vil- 
lain may be a foreigner answering 
to some such highly characteristic 
and euphonious name as “ Oount 
Achard Bungener,” but he is very 
seldom allowed blue eyes. That 
agreeable hue seems to lend itself 
less readily than any other to 
the manifestation of concentrated 
hatred and malignity, and to be 
much less capable of assuming an 
absolutely murderous expression. 
Perhaps the most fearsome thing 
about the villains is their diaboli- 
cal sneers. He must be brave 
indeed who could face an inter- 
view with the gentleman of whom 
we read that ‘“‘his dark eye beamed 
with haughty and passionate fire, 
mingled with a sinister gleam 
which, added to the disdainful 
curl of the lip, gave to his face 
an expression akin to treachery.” 
A little more than kin, we should 
have thought, as well as a good 
deal less than kind. It is in vain 
that the villains dissemble. We 
know that, despite their pretended 
benevolence, they are hatching the 
most preposterous plotsever dreamt 
of outside Bedlam, to pay off scores 
of thirty years’ standing. “I be- 
lieve,” says one villain to the girl 
destined, by no wish of her own, 
for his bride—‘I believe that 
engaged people indulge in little 
pleasantries which I confess would 
be very agreeable to me, but I 
will exact absolutely nothing until 
you are my wife.” We feel in- 
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stinctively that this affected mod 
eration is but a cloak to cover the 
most dastardly designs, and we 
dread him all the more for his 
hypocrisy. Zimeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes, if we may poach on Mr 
Birrell’s preserves. Happily, even 
villany must have a period, and 
conscience must reassert its pre- 
rogatives. At some random word 
or chance allusion, our scoundrel’s 
face blanches, or even turns a 
ghastly greenish white. He will 
brazen it out for a moment, but 
the evidence instantly forthcom- 
ing will be overwhelming. His 
accomplices will blow the gaff 
(our readers will please excuse 
the vulgarity of the expression). 
“Here is your revolver,” they 
will say; “the cartridge, &c., is 
the same number as those not dis- 
charged.” If he be well-advised 


the villain will anticipate the 
gallows, and will forthwith drop 
down dead—a victim not, like the 
Templar, to the violence of hhis 


own contending passions, but to 
heart-disease. So, at all events, 
will the symptoms be diagnosed, 
without the slightest examination, 
by a doctor, who will opportunely 
appear upon the scene with all the 
appetite of a Greek chorus for im- 
parting superfluous information. 
Love is an element which is 
never missing from the pages of 
the novelette. ‘Tis love that 
makes the world go round, as 
everybody is aware; and ’tis love 
that assists the circulation of 
cheap fiction as well. Sensation 
is an equally essential ingredient. 
Titles like ‘The Voice of Blood,’ 
‘The Kiss of Judas,’ ‘ The Bracelet 
of Death,’ tell their own tale ; and, 
though they are the exception 
rather than the rule, a strong spice 
of crime seems to be regarded as a 
sine qud non. We cannot truth- 
fully assert that there is much 
variety in the plots. They might, 
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perhaps, delight the rigid Aris- 
totelian, for they have plenty of 
dvayvepiois and plenty of repiréresa 
(we can be as pedantic as another, 
when we choose). But there is a 
good deal of sameness in the de- 
vices by which the knot is disen- 
tangled and the catastrophe finally 
brought about. Nine times out of 
ten the schemes of the villain are 
frustrated by making some well- 
conditioned character play the 
eavesdropper. “Never postpone 
business” was the maxim which 
Mr Squeers sought to impress upon 
Master Belling ; and villains would 
do well to take it to heart. If 
they would only strike while the 
iron is hot, matters would go hard 
with the heroine and her lover. 
But, instead of settling the matter 
out of hand, they bid the partners 
of their wickedness meet them to- 
morrow night at the wicket- gate 
which leads into the coppice ; and, 
sure enough, when to-morrow 
night comes, some sharp- eared 
third party happens to be in the 
vicinity of the trysting-place, and 
learns everything. Disguises are 
freely worn; wigs, masks, and 
false noses are not despised. 
Letters and other documents are 
forged with marvellous ease, and 
with at least temporary success. 
Blackmail is levied with punctual- 
ity and despatch. WV.B.—Accounts 
rendered quarterly. The interest 
of the fable, moreover, depends in 
large measure upon the peculiar 
system of jurisprudence which pre- 
vails in this department of the 
realm of fiction. The law of the 
domestic relations is one with 
which civilised nations are un- 
familiar. One old and respected 
friend among the legal doctrines of 
the novelist is sure to turn up. 
“A few careless words made us 
unwittingly husband and wife ac- 
cording to Scottish law.” What 
says the “Old Contributor” in his 
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inimitable ‘ Tourists’ Matrimonial 
Guide through Scotland’ ?— 


‘* This maxim itself might content ye, 
That marriage is made—by consent ; 
Provided it’s done de presenti, 
And marriage is really 
meant.” 


what’s 


The law of guardian and ward 
also presents some highly novel 
and startling features. Probably 
it is in questions of succession, 
however, that the knowledge and 
resource of the penny novel-writer 
shine most brilliantly. He is 
conversant with principles which 
would have come with something 
of a shock to Mr Jarman, and of 
which Lord M‘Laren would ap- 
pear to be wholly ignorant. In 
interpreting a will, for example, 
the testator’s intention is the last 
and least consideration, and what 
ultimately rules is the intention 
of the beneficiary’s guardian, espe- 
cially if he be a baronet. This is 
less surprising in view of the 
absolutely imbecile testamentary 
dispositions which the testators 
are in the habit of making, and 
of their fondness for imposing 
upon a bequest impossible con- 
ditions which they provide no 
machinery for making effectual. 
When people leave no will, the 
law distributes their estates in 
a manner fully as eccentric as 
any private individual could de- 
sire. Let a committee of authors 
at once be elected to draw up “A 
Treatise on the Law of intestate 
succession in Heritage and Move- 
ables, with a Glance at the various 
meanings of the words ‘heir’ and 
‘next-of-kin.’” We confidently 
predict that it would awaken 
feelings of the liveliest curiosity 
throughout the legal profession. 

We have endeavoured to reap a 
little innocent, and, we trust, not 
ill-natured diversion from a class 
of publication which, to the vast 
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majority of ‘ Maga’s’ readers, must 
hitherto have been no more than a 
name. But the subject has its 
serious side, and after a protracted 
study of two-and-a-half dozen 
specimens of this kind of writing 
we feel as heavily depressed and 
as much in tune for solemn and 
gloomy reflection as if we had 
just read the last number of 
‘L*t*r*t*re’ from beginning to 
end. The very bulk of the penny 
novels is appalling. The thought 
that, week after week, this mass 
of printed matter is poured forth 
from the press and greedily absorbed 
by the public takes away one’s 
breath. Do readers never weary ! 
Can the taste for trash never be 
sated? It is of no use to pretend 
that it is mot trash. In all these 
performances we have detected 
not one touch of originality, not 
one spark of genuine humour, not 
one trace of observation, not one 
attempt at drawing character. Of 
the best of them—‘The Family 
Herald Supplement,’ to wit—no 
more can be said than that it is 
commendably free from bad taste, 
absurdity, and extravagance. It 
excels because of negative, rather 
than of positive, virtues. The 
writers, too—what of them? 
Would not the treadmill or the 
galleys be preferable to the task 
of regularly turning out a given 
quantity of the same tedious stuff 
without intermission and without 
relief? They, poor people, are not 
interviewed ; their portraits do not 
glare at you from the literary 
journals; they are not clients of 
the prosperous literary agent; 
they do not entertain one another 
at public feasts. Grub Street de- 
populated, or pulled down? Nota 
bit of it; only, the most irascible 
even of our geniuses have learned 
to ignore its existence. 

Yet, inevitable as are such 
sombre thoughts, they yield before 
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long to more cheerful considera- 
tions. The plain English of it is 
that these penny novelettes are 
not, by a long way, so bad as 
they might be. Objections may be 
urged against them by the score. 
It may be said that, like contem- 
porary melodrama, they perpet- 
uate an unwholesome and now 
threadbare tradition inherited from 
the Byron of “The Giaour” and 
“Lara” through Lord Lytton at 
his very worst and Ouida at her 
second best. It may be said that 
their “outlook upon life” (in the 
cant phrase) is distorted and borné. 
It may be said that they deal with 
aspirations that grovel rather than 
soar, and that the ideals they dis- 
close are very far from being ele- 
vated. Doubtless they reflect with 
tolerable accuracy the philosophy 
of their clientéle. To marry the 
man you love and to have plenty 
of money, honestly come by, bien 
entendu, are the capital ends of 
human existence which that philo- 
sophy implies. Are they widely 
dissimilar from the ends con- 
sciously or unconsciously aimed at 
by those who procure their novels 
from the circulating libraries? 
Here, at all events, is no palli- 
ation of guilty passion. Here are 
no polite sophistries to extenuate 
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conjugal infidelity. On the con- 
trary, the libertine is held up to 
just reprobation and odium. The 
family is, after all, the basis of 
society as at present constituted. 
Without its support private pro- 
perty would lack its surest foun- 
dation. And,as long as to be 
happily married and to “get on 
in the world” are the secret or 
avowed ideals of what are called, 
for convenience’ sake, the work- 
ing classes, so long will any dan- 
gerous and far-reaching scheme 
of communism remain an impos- 
sibility. The penny stories are 
wretched things enough, absolute- 
ly speaking. But it is infinitely 
better that the wives and sisters 
and daughters of our shopmen and 
our mechanics should spend their 
spare coppers upon them than 
that, like their “ betters,” they 
should dabble in, and profess to ad- 
mire, the pedantic obscenities of an 
Ibsen, the unintelligible nonsense 
of a Maeterlinck, or the dubious 
rodomontade of a Ruskin. Let 
us be thankful for small mercies ; 
let us remember the cheap, popu- 
lar literature of France and its 
abominations ; and if the kirk be 
ower muckle, let us e’en be content 
with a good grace to sing mass in 
the quire. 











THE 


In one of the smaller towns of 
this learned island there is a pub- 
lic school which of late years has 
won particular renown, The head- 
master is an Honorary Canon, a 
D.D., an LL.D., and several other 
things besides. The assistant 
masters are also men of letters, 
though not of so many, and, like 
the reverend head, they wear gowns 
and other scholastic insignia. This 
lends an air of academic refinement 
to the school, the lawns, and the 
precincts generally. 

The school rests, both figurat- 
ively and physically, on ancient 
foundations. It had its origin in 
the benefaction of a medieval 
bishop, and the lower masonry 
of the old building—par excellence 
the school—is of coeval date. 
The building itself—a handsome 
grey-stone edifice with battlements 
and aclock-tower—is Elizabethan. 
The grounds are very large, includ- 
ing other school buildings, with 
pleasant residences for the masters 
and their families. Altogether it 
is a most desirable school. 

The town is ancient, agricul- 
tural, and flat, and half-encircled 
by a sluggish river. It is famed for 
its many fine towers and steeples, 
and for the number and activity 
of its bells. They are clear and 
musical, sounding out over the 
wide plain to the purple hills at 
its rim—to welcome the coming 
or speed the parting guest, as the 
case may be. Unfortunately they 
are also a little confusing, most 
of them being started by clocks 
which synchronise badly, so to 
speak. When, however, they all 
go off at once, the effect is even 
more bewildering. 

The two most noted are the 
school bell, called the ‘ Don,” 
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and the Town Hall bell, popularly 
known as ‘Timmins’ Tinkler.” 
The latter has a brief history. It 
was the gift of the late Evan 
Timmins, Esq., draper and alder- 
man of the town, who wished to 
benefit the place of his birth and 
business success and at the same 
perpetuate his own memory. The 
founding of another scholarship 
for the bishop’s school at one of 
the universities was suggested to 
him, but the idea was rejected 
with asperity. He owed nothing, 
he said, to “cemeteries of learning” 
(his English was always peculiar), 
and he did not believe in them. 
It might have been his dislike to 
academies, but, either from acci- 
dent or design, the new town bell 
almost exactly echoed the deep 
notes of the Don, thereafter becom- 
ing its rival and adding greatly to 
the prevailing horological chaos. 

The B.A. was a good-looking, 
clean-shaved, rather pale young 
man of about five-and-twenty, and 
what is called a sound scholar. 
He was also, both in mind and 
body, a person of a certain sol- 
idity: some people said he was 
stolid, but of this the reader must 
judge. He dressed in black, wore 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and was 
the only son of a cousin of the 
head-master’s wife. 

One morning in June he received 
a letter from the head - master 
which gave him an agreeable start. 
Though not exactly a blighted 
being, he had begun to think he 
had not had quite his deserts. 
He had done so very well at his 
university, and had been so ex- 
emplary in regard to his mother, 
that it seemed a little anomalous, 
if not unjust, that after three 
years he should be nothing more 
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than tutor to a manufacturer’s 
sons in a town full of chimneys. 

The head-master’s letter was for- 
mal, condescending, and guarded. 
It intimated that the post of first 
classical master in the schoo] was 
vacant, and if he, the B.A., would 
like to have it, his application 
would at least be considered. 
“You might come down to our 
Commemoration,” the letter said, 
“and meet some of the governors. 
Perhaps it would be well not to 
mention our family connection, 
such as it is,” 

“Commemoration!” reflected 
the B.A. “It sounds almost like 
a university. What swells they 
must be!” 

He had not met the head-master 
five times in his life, and had never 
seen the school ; but he had heard 
a good deal about both. Though 
not particularly sanguine, he de- 
cided to go; yet did not make up 
his mind immediately, being, to 
say truth, a little deliberate in his 
mental movements. 

He arrived late in the day, after 
a slow journey in dull weather. 
The evening, however, was remark- 
ably fine ; and the little town, with 
its steeples, towers, and quaint 
red-brick houses,—and even the 
flat expanse around it,—seemed 
glorified in the clear sunlight into 
something not quite like a frag- 
ment of this common earth. The 
young man was curiously unob- 
servant; but now, so great was 
the change from his late environ- 
ment, he seemed to be endowed 
with sight and sensibility all at 
once. It reminded him of the city 
of his university, which, now that 
he came to recall it, was really a 
very charming place, At the rail- 
way station he was met by the 
Demonstrator in Physical Science 
and his wife, both of whom he 
thought remarkably cordial. They 
showed him over the schools, the 
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grounds, and the town generally. 
They even took him out to the 
bridge, where one sees the two 
principal spires—St Oatherine’s 
and St John’s—inverted in the 
water, and hears the music of the 
various bells of the community. 
They took him to the head-master, 
who introduced him to the other 
masters in conclave, who in their 
turn were surprisingly friendly. 
So that the young man began to 
think his invitation had meant 
more than he supposed, and to be 
elated accordingly. 

In the evening there was a 
mildly festive function such as 
are common at Commemorations, 
Commencements, and other school 
occasions. It was held in the 
schoolroom, and a good many 
ladies were present, several of 
them belonging to the families of 
the resident pedagogues. The 
B.A. was treated with much con- 
sideration, and quite as if one of 
the scholastic household. This 
made him still more elated, and 
nearer to excitement than ever 
before in his life. Then another 
thing happened. He found him- 
self becoming deeply interested in 
a young lady with dark eyes and 
a rather brilliant colour, who was 
soon introduced to him as a Miss 
Georgiana Smith, and whom he 
at length recalled as a slight ac- 
quaintance of his undergraduate 
days. He had not been greatly 
impressed with her then, he re- 
membered, but now she seemed 
really a very vivacious and striking 
girl; and in a short time he fell 
victim to another set of emotions, 
which, however, harmonised com- 
pletely with those already exercis- 
ing him. Her image, or the idea 
of her, seemed to unite itself to 
the vision of his prospective post 
and to brighten it like a nimbus 
or halo—in such a manner, indeed, 
that he could not think of the two 
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things separately. This, at least, 
was something like the way it 
affected him. It is true he did 
not speak with her more than once 
or twice, and she was closely 
attended by a large and rather 
objectionable male cousin; but 
the B.A. felt that the subtle bond 
with which fate had linked them 
together could not be affected by 
any male relative, however large 
or obnoxious. His conviction, 
though not resting on a very solid 
basis, was strengthened when she 
expressed regret at not seeing him 
again for some time. ‘We are 
going away to-morrow for a 
month,” she said at parting. ‘So 
very early, too,—the 8.35, —lI 
don’t know how we shall manage 
hg 

After the public function there 
was another, even more festive, 
and confined to members of the 
school staff. ‘ We shall be glad 
to see you in the study to-morrow 
at ten,” the head-master said to 
him, benevolently. ‘It’s a little 
early, but one of the governors has 
an appointment at eleven. I like 
them to see the new—er—appli- 
cants personally, and I daresay it 
will be convenient for you.” ‘Of 
course,” said the B.A. 

At a quarter to twelve that 
night he sat before the open win- 
dow of a deliciously curtained old 
bedroom facing the schools. Be- 
low him was the smooth- rolled 
lawn glistening in the moonlight, 
and opposite rose the clock-tower 
containing the Don, whose voice 
had sounded out regularly through 
the evening. How like it all was 
to his college! he thought. He 
had resorted to a pipe of mild to- 
bacco (he hoped it wouldn’t scent 
the curtains) to calm himself for 
sleep ; but at the moment he was 
extremely wide awake, ‘There is 


a tide in the affairs of men and 
tutors,” he said, “which taken at 
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the flood leads on to an establish- 
ment in life ; and I believe it’s my 
turn now,” In his case a twofold 
destiny seemed to be involved; 
but he recalled several precedents, 
classical and modern, where even 
tutors had won wife and fortune 
at the same stroke. He outlined 
a plan of action on the spot with 
a quickness which, six hours be- 
fore, would have been abnormal. 
The first thing would be to see 
Miss Smith off by the 8.35 train— 
he felt sure it would be the proper 
course, and he could do it grace- 
fully under the circumstances, 
There were infinite possibilities, 
he believed, in seeing people off by 
trains, and he would have plenty 
of time to keep his appointment 
with the governors at ten. 

To allow an ample margin he 
set his alarm very carefully at 
seven, going to bed immediately 
afterwards to secure what sleep 
he could. As he did so the clocks 
of the neighbourhood jangled mid- 
night confusedly. ‘ What a row 
they make, to be sure,” he said ; 
“but I daresay I should get used 
to it.” 

He slept almost at once, lulled 
by the sense that filial piety and 
sound scholarship were now to be 
rewarded. Naturally his slumber 
was light and not dreamless. 
Little colour - photographs floated 
before his eyes, made up of 
steeples, lawns, boathouses, gowns, 
ladies, swarms of pupils, and sol- 
emn school assemblies—himself in 
a head-master’s robe presiding ; the 
lovely Thais by his side (in the 
person of Georgiana) ; and all at- 
tended with a great deal of bell- 
ringing. He was just administer- 
ing magisterial punishment to a 
large boy (it was the male cousin) 
when he awoke. 

The room was full of light, and 
he could see the sun shining on the 
houses opposite. Being anxious 
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to discover whether the charm of 
the place had vanished overnight, 
he rose and went to the window, 
but found it even more delightful 
in the freshness of the morning. 
“Tt must be early,” he thought ; 
“not more than four or five” ; and 
wishing to save himself for his 
double ordeal, he returned to bed. 
He had only just done so, however, 
when he noticed that his alarm- 
clock had stopped; or rather it 
had never started, as he had for- 
gotten (for the first time in five 
years) to give it the necessary jog 
after winding. It stood stolidly 
at twelve, and he had now no 
means whatever of telling the 
time,—the school clock was not 
visible from his window, and his 
watch, a family heirloom, invari- 
ably suspended operations when he 
slept. But reflecting that it really 
could not be late, and he should 
presently hear some clock or other, 
—there were enough of them about, 
—he prepared for a few moments’ 
more rest, when the Don’s booming 
voice broke upon the silence. One! 
Two! Three! Four !—the strokes 
were very deliberate, and he had 
no difficulty in counting—Five! 
Six!—he raised his head from 
the pillow uneasily — Seven !—he 
jumped up with an exclamation of 
surprise at the coincidence, when 
still another stroke rang out and 
went vibrating through the close. 
Eight o’clock! He was done for 
now. Thirty-five minutes to dress, 
find a strange railway station, and 
put in motion the most delicate 
and important machinery of human 
life! The attempt, however, was 
worth making; and although he 
never knew how it was done, he 
was dressed and standing on the 
pavement at twelve minutes past 
the hour. He had on his old col- 


lege cap and carried the gown 
under his arm: he had brought 
them both for effect. 
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The first thing was to find the 
station — there were two in the 
town, he knew. Some men with 
a dust-cart were the only persons 
visible, and he called out sharply 
to the nearest— 

“ Hi! there, Which is the way 
to the eight thirty-five train?” 

The man, who was blear - eyed 
and dirty, turned on his shovel 
and stood staring. 

‘*Wotever do yer want er the 
ight thutty-foive train,” he asked 
in a husky voice, “at this toime 
er ” 

The B.A. reddened deeply. 

“What I want it for is really 
no concern of yours,” he said, snap- 
pishly. ‘Be quick! where is it? 
The station, I mean.” 

“Q-a,” said the dustman slowly, 
eyeing him with suspicion. “If 
yer meant the Lon’ Nor’-West’n 
Station, w’y didn’t yer say so? 
But wotever do yer want it for 
now?” 

“Zounds!” the B.A. almost 
shouted (his expressions were all 
classical and _ time - honoured) ; 
“never mind that! Where is 
it? Here’s a shilling for you, if 
that’s what you're after?” 

The dustman looked furtively 
up and down the street and at 
the houses—they were the quaint 
red-brick mansions referred to— 
and then extended his hand, 
putting the coin instantly into his 
pocket. 

“Over the bridge, ’arf a moile. 
Keep on as y’are; fust tu’n left, 
then roight,” he said in a rough 
whisper, and added, “Yer don’t 
look like one of ’em ; but if yer’ve 
bin crib-crackin’, and Oi gets inter 
any trouble er this, domn’d if Oi 
don’t t——” 

The B.A. happily missed the last 
scandalous remark—he had bolted 
off down the street. It led out into 
the flat country beyond the town, 
and before him were fields, market- 
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gardens, and a low bridge. He 
made for the bridge, thinking it 
best to follow his directions liter- 
ally, though he passed one or two 
turnings on the way. Once beyond 
the houses, as there was no one 
about, he started to run—he had 
lost a full minute undoing his front 
door (they seemed very late people), 
and two more with the dustman. 
As he crossed the bridge the quar- 
ter struck behind him: there were 
twenty minutes left. He was now 
in a straight country road between 
hedges, and running swiftly, his 
gown, which he had slipped on, 
streaming back from his shoulders 
and fluttering in the wind. Under 
other circumstances it would have 
been an exhilarating race, the air 
was so fresh, the sky so pure, the 
hedges so fragrant—indeed he felt 
it so even as it was. But no turn- 
ing appeared, and he had lost 
another five minutes: he vaulted 
a gate and scrambled up a high 
mound to find his bearings if pos- 
sible. Yes, there was the station, 
or what looked like it, across some 
low fields to the right. He was 
about to jump down on the other 
side, when he heard the footfalls 
of a heavy man running, and look- 
ing back, saw over the hedge a 
constable’s helmet bobbing along 
the road he had travelled. Pres- 
ently the constable himself, red- 
faced and panting, shot into view 
and essayed to leap the gate; but 
being heavy and exhausted, he 
managed to tumble over on his 
head. The B.A.’s case was urgent, 
but being essentially humane he 
hastened to render assistance, only 
to be roughly grasped by the half- 
prostrate man. 

‘Now then! are you comin’ 
quiet, or will I ’ave to use force?” 
the officer sputtered, clinging to 
his arm and trying to rise. His 
eyes were full of water and dust, 
and his nose was bleeding. 
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The young man reflected. He 
could easily have shaken him off, 
but to be pursued into the station 
by an excited constable formed no 
part of his programme. He would 
try to conciliate him instead. 

‘Go where with you ?” he asked, 
mildly. 

“To the station-’ouse, you fool,” 
the policeman answered, angrily, 
getting on to his legs. ‘ Where 
else do you s’pose?” 

*T shall be only too delighted, 
my good fellow,” the B.A. re- 
sponded with great politeness. 
“T’ve been trying to find the 
station-’ouse this last half-hour.” 
The joke was a feeble one, but he 
could not resist it. 

“You'll find it fast enough,” 
the man answered, a good deal 
astonished: he drew his sleeve 
across his eyes and suddenly re- 


leased his hold. The expected 
house-breaker resolved himself 
(apparently) into one of the 


grammar-school masters in full 
costume, 

‘‘ Perhaps you can explain all 
this?” the B.A. remarked, a little 
severely. 

The man looked sheepish. 

“’Ow was I to know, sir?” he 
said, in a tone of plaintive apology. 
“A lad as ’ad been sent for a 
doctor told me he see some one 
come out of a ’ouse with clo’es 
under ’is arm, and then run off. 
So I gives chase, as is my dooty 
to. It’s only my horders, sir ; and 
a pretty fool I'll look, goin’ back 
all dirt and my ’elmet broke!” 
He spoke feelingly. 

He must be got rid of at any 
cost. The young man gave him 
half-a-crown towards the helmet, 
and waited till he had started 
back, mopping and muttering. 
Then he was off across country 
like a greyhound. 

One daisy -starred field, then 
another, slipped away under his 
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feet. Before him was a low hedge, 
which he was about to break through 
when the gleam of water caught his 
eye. He stopped with difficulty on 
the edge of a muddy stream, twenty 
feet or more across, 

It was too bad! The goal in 
sight, yet absolutely unattainable ! 
He took out his watch—the family 
heirloom (he had had the presence 
of mind to set the hands before 
starting—it always went when he 
did). Just half-past eight —in 
five minutes the train would start. 
He might get through by wading 
or swimming, but the plight he 
would be in would effectually 
frustrate his mission ; besides, he 
must be presentable to meet the 
governors at ten. The first stage 
of his carefully-laid plan had failed 
ignominiously. 

He was deeply dejected, partly 
from the physical reaction, but 
chiefly because he read his failure 
as an omen of the final doom 
of his hopes. The male cousin 
(doubtless a second cousin) would 
now have a whole month to ply his 
hateful batteries, and the end was 
already foreshadowed. Robbed of 
its halo, the head-master’s gift 
seemed hardly worth taking. The 
river of his thoughts, which had 
been full of flashing ripples and 
rainbows during his race, became 
like the sullen ditch beside him. 
He had never been so miserable. 
Presently, as he walked slowly 
on, he saw—but without emotion, 
for it was now too late—an old 
plank laid across the stream at 
a narrow point. It suddenly oc- 
curred to him that, as he had 
heard no, sound, the train might 
be delayed; anyway he would 
cross and see. In doing so he 
nearly came to grief, the plank 
sinking under his last footstep and 
floating off down the stream. The 
station was now in view, and he 
scrutinised it curiously as he ap- 
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proached; it was not like an 
ordinary station. At length, ad- 
justing his spectacles,—his eyes 
had suffered somewhat from the 
study of Greek,—he was able 
to read the sign, ‘‘ George Dobson, 
dealer in cement, slates, tiles, &c.” 
The yard and warehouse of a 
builder’s merchant, then, had been 
the real objective of his morning’s 
chase. What a fool he was, no 
doubt ! but philosophy—the philo- 
sophy of grief—came to his aid, 
and if sorrowful, he was at least 
calm, 

He had now a little over an 
hour in which to keep his appoint- 
ment. The bridge was down by 
the way he had come, but doubt- 
less there were others. He 
knocked at the warehouse door ; 
but no one seeming to be about, he 
started off up the stream, hoping 
to find some means of crossing or 
some one to direct him. It soon 
became evident that he could 
hardly keep the school appoint- 
ment: he called himself by a few 
mildly opprobrious names, but ac- 
cepted it as the dictum of fate— 
his spirits could not possibly sink 
lower. 

The task of finding a bridge 
seemed one of remarkable diffi- 
culty. After long wandering, 
much misdirection, and several 
adventures—some of them un- 
pleasant—with dogs, cowkeepers, 
milkmaids, and washerwomen, 
most of whom appeared to regard 
him as an escaped lunatic, he 
found himself again by the stream 
(on the wrong side, of course) and 
near the cement warehouse. The 
heirloom pointed to half-past ten, 
and his only wish was to get back 
to his rooms and leave the town 
as soon as possible. The head- 
master, he knew, was a martinet ; 
and although an explanation might 
satisfy him, this was exactly what 
he did not propose to make. He 
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started off,—this time down 
stream,—and was absorbed in 
the composition of a letter of 
farewell and regrets, when the 
most appalling sounds suddenly 
broke on his ears—the bellow- 
ing of an angry bull and the 
unmistakable cry of a woman. 
The humane instinct which had 
led him to help the fallen con- 
stable again asserted itself: he 
rushed forward, and turning a 
clump of trees, beheld a sight 
which filled him, first with deadly 
affright, and next with the liveliest 
exultation. On the opposite bank 
an enormous bull, seemingly a 
prize animal, was pawing up the 
earth in large clods and bellow- 
ing with the throat of a bovine 
Stentor; while on a little island 
in mid-stream the lady of his 
morning’s quest stood trembling 
but safe! Her scarlet jacket was 
under the animal’s hoofs, fast re- 
turning to its textile elements, 
and a small basket of wild-flowers, 
half overturned, lay near the single 
plank by which she had escaped. 
It was a picture and a promise— 
an opportunity worth a hundred 
railway stations. He was at once 
himself. 

“Don’t be alarmed!” he called 
out, reassuringly. ‘‘ He can’t hurt 
you.” She was terribly frightened 
he saw. 

“Oh dear!” she sobbed; “he'll 
come over the bridge after me 
when he’s done with my jacket!” 
(The plank was six inches wide.) 

“Oh no, he won't,” the B.A. 
answered, cheerfully. ‘“He’d never 
think of it, and besides he couldn’t, 
you know.” 

“What shall I do?” moaned 
the maiden. 

“* Be calm!” said the B.A. 

What to do, however, was for 
the moment a puzzle. The case 
of Leander and the Hellespont 
inevitably occurred to him; but 
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this particular gulf was largely 
mud. He was just deliberating 
whether to attempt it, when to his 
delight he saw among the rushes 
the plank he had crossed on two 
hours before: evidently it had 
floated down. In a moment he 
had it out of the water and span- 
ning the half of the stream between 
him and the island. The task of 
supporting the trembling damsel to 
the bank was safely, and, he flat- 
tered himself, gracefully performed. 
Then followed an exploit worthy 
of a Spanish matador. He crossed 
both planks, and with great agility 
rescued the basket of wild-flowers 
from under the very nose of the 
bull. This was the cream of the 
adventure, a fragment of his gown 
left on one of the beast’s horns 
showing the degree of his intre- 
pidity. He was rewarded with 
agitation, thanks, and blushes. 

They set off towards the town 
at once, first, however, pulling in 
the B.A.’s plank (the creature 
might follow them—he looked ca- 
pable of anything), The young 
lady showed him the way, but was 
still frightened and so weak as to 
be obliged to take his arm, which 
she did, he thought, very unwill- 
ingly. In fact she seemed un- 
accountably shy. 

Nevertheless he was charmed 
with her. If the morning light 
had improved the school close, in 
the lady it had worked transforma- 
tion. To say truth, but for her 
dark hair and eyes, and the place 
she obviously filled in the scheme 
of his destiny, he would not have 
known her. Her voice even had 
changed, and she was also much 
prettier. But she was so timid, 
he thought, and reserved—so un- 
like the vivacious person of last 
night. Perhaps, however, her 
morning dress, the late adven- 
ture, and his defective vision ex- 
plained it. 
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As they walked slowly on through 
the field- paths, melodious birds 
singing madrigals the while, she 
confided to him (he looked almost 
like a clergyman) that she belonged 
to a society of young ladies founded 
to promote early rising, habits of 
devotion, and the study of wild 
and domesticated flowers. They 
had come out very early—it was 
such a lovely morning (people had 
queer notions of early hours here, 
the B.A. thought), and being an 
enthusiast she had remained after 
the others. Unfortunately she had 
strayed into the river-field — the 
rest of the adventure he knew. 
“T should never have gone near 
it,” she said, “if I had imagined 
the dreadful thing was about.” 
He did not care to ask her why 
she had given up her intended 
journey ; and as for the male cousin, 
he had completly faded from his 
thoughts. 

They were now in the town, 
passing up a wide avenue facing 
the schools. The young lady had 
recovered herself, and was walking 
without his aid: he still carried 
her basket, but she held a few of 
the flowers in her hand. As the 
long facade of the schools came in 
sight through the trees, with a 
figure in cap and gown crossing 
the lawn, a slight pang visited 
him, but passed away at once: he 
felt instinctively that he had gained 
something of more value than even 
a head-mastership. In fact he was 
supremely happy. It must be al- 
most noon, he thought, though the 
air was still wonderfully cool, when 
the hour began to be struck. The 
B.A. had for the present lost all 
interest in times and seasons, but 
happening to glance at the school 
clock, he was immediately trans- 
fixed: the gilded hands, with the 
sun full upon them, stood at eight! 
He settled his spectacles and looked 
long and hard, but there could be 
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no mistake—it was the hour at 
which his strange experiences had 
begun. 

“T think something must be 
wrong with the school clock,” he 
said at last, in a rather weak voice. 

*“T only wish there was,” the 
young lady answered, lightly. “I 
shall be dreadfully late; but I’m 
afraid it’s right—it always is.” 

The young man appeared dazed: 
it seemed as if the eight strokes 
he had counted so carefully that 
morning were even then ringing in 
his head. Then his eyes wandered 
from the dial andencountered some- 
thing more astonishing if possible 
than the miracle of time set back— 
or stopped, he did not know which 
it was, On the opposite footpath, 


coming quickly towards them, 


were the male cousin, as large as 
ever, and — heaven save his 
wits!—the Georgiana Smith of the 
previous evening! There was no 
question of identity. They both 
carried travelling wraps, and were 
talking and laughing—rather too 
loudly, he thought—and so much 
absorbed in each other as not to 
notice him in passing. 

The B.A. remained standing for 
some moments, his features relaxed 
into an expression of vacuity not 
uncommon with people at sea in 
rough weather. There was some 
excuse for him. He had had a 
great deal to try him that morn- 
ing—crazy clocks, dishonest dust- 
men, stupid constables, insecure 
bridges, prize bulls on the war- 
path, and now the phenomenon 
of duplicate damsels. Only he 
had the sense to perceive that 
they were not duplicates, by any 
means. 

“T hope you are not ill, Mr 
Brown,” his companion said in 
alarm. She feared he had been 
injured while rescuing her. 

““Er—no, not exactly,” he gasped 
out, recovering himself in a sur- 
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prising manner and walking on, 
—he had a good constitution 
and was getting used to shocks, 
— “I must have been up very 
early this morning, that’s all. 
Then you're not Miss ” he was 
beginning, when he checked him- 
self. “I didn’t know you knew 
my name,” he said instead. 

“I think you are going to be 
the new master at the school,” she 
answered, diffidently. “I hope 
you'll like it: they’ve such nice 
houses, some of them.” 

He was again completely him- 
self, and replied with emphasis 
that it was now extremely prob- 
able that he showld be the new 
master, but how he should like it 
would depend on circumstances— 
he did not say what, but looked 
many things. In return she told 
him that her name was Julia 
Marston, that her father was a 
solicitor, and her brother was at 











Oxford. They lived at Elmhurst, 
in Church Street, and he must 
call, as her father would wish to 
thank him. He promised to do 
so at an early date—that very 
day, in fact. 

‘‘There’s just one thing I should 
like to know,” he said as they were 
about to part. ‘Doesn’t your 
school clock strike double some- 
times—eight, for instance, instead 
of four?” 

She laughed—for the first time 
—very prettily, he thought. 

“Tt’s that horrid town clock,” 
she said. “It’s always striking 
just before or after the Don—out 
of spite. We have ‘Town and 
Gown’ here, you know. I hope 
it didn’t geb you up at four 
o’clock.” 

‘“‘T’m afraid it did,” he answered, 
smiling himself as he raised his 
cap. ‘But I’m not at all sorry.” 

A. G. Hype. 
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Ir is not surprising that 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield has 
been neglected for nearly half a cen- 
tury, for Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
was a prophet, and prophets are 
commonly without honour not only 
in their own but in every other 
country. Moreover, he had (so to 
say) a practical knowledge of the 
future ; he knew the means where- 
by his fancies would be turned 
into facts; and when the event 
proved the clearness of his vision, 
envious ones were not wanting 
to resent his accurate judgment. 
But the old animosities are falling 
into forgetfulness ; the opposition 
evoked by Wakefield’s sincerity 
perished long ago; and at last a 
generation of imperial enthusiasts 
has arisen, which honourably be- 
lieves that our colonies are our 
greatest glory, and which sees in 
Wakefield the far-sighted theorist, 
whose clairvoyance made possible 
the prosperity of the many king- 
doms over-sea. So at last a tardy 
justice is done; and in his loyal 
and workmanlike biography Dr 
Garnett has raised a worthy monu- 
ment to long-neglected genius. 

But Wakefield was no mere poli- 
tician. He was a natural prey to 
the manifold contrasts and contra- 
dictions which make for romance. 
An economist with a taste for 
splendour, a Quaker beset with a 
reckless levity, a hereditary phil- 
anthropist determined before all 
things to better his own fortune, 
he ran upon such shoals of adven- 
ture and disgrace as would have 
foundered a less buoyant and cour- 
ageous bark than his own. Born 
in 1796 of a family given over to 
the practice of benevolence, he was 


guided in his early steps by the 
hardest, flattest-footed pedants 
who ever worshipped the ideal of 
misery—Francis Place and James 
Mill; but their influence was light 
upon him, since his first employ- 
ment was in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, where he speedily learned the 
charm of fashion and extravagance. 
He followed the tradition of his 
family in making a youthful and 
surreptitious marriage. His father 
was first married at seventeen, and 
afterwards contracted a secret al- 
liance in Paris, One of his brothers 
ran off with an Indian princess. 
But of all the Wakefields it was 
Edward Gibbon who most notori- 
ously distinguished himself in the 
field of matrimony. He eloped 
with Eliza Susan Pattle, a wealthy 
ward of Chancery, before he was of 
full age, and he carried trrough 
the enterprise with considerable 
dash and ingenuity. The lady 
was guarded not only by a vigilant 
mother, but by two jealous uncles, 
so that flight was difficult and 
dangerous. However, Wakefield 
overcame all obstacles ; he pursued 
his sweetheart to Tunbridge Wells, 
lulled the uncles’ suspicions by a 
feigned interest in cock-fighting, 
and on a summer morning hired 
two carriages, in one of which he 
drove off with the lady, while a 
pair of dummies seated in the other 
diverted the pursuit. Of course 
he escaped clear away, married 
his Eliza, overpersuaded the Lord 
Chancellor, and at last won the 
enduring affection of his mother- 
in-law. That his conduct was 
influenced by greed and ambition 
is certain; it is also certain that 
he made whatever amend was 
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possible to fidelity and affection ; 
indeed, it was but the premature 
death of his wife that drove Wake- 
field back upon a career of bustle 
and intrigue; and his subsequent 
offence may be easily condoned, 
since the most poignant grief can- 
not tame a high-spirited boy of 
twenty-four. 

At twenty-four, then, Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield was dividing 
his time between Genoa and 
Paris, an irresponsible attaché, 
enjoying, according to his own 
phrase, the most cultivated so- 
ciety in Europe. He was gay, 
handsome, careless, and witty ; ex- 
quisite in his dress, eager in his 
pleasures, yet withal untiring in 
ambition. His purpose was Par- 
liament and a political career. 
He would enter the House, give 
a loyal support to Mr Canning, 
and prove that the rising genera- 
tion was neither venal nor treason- 
able. There is something in his 
youthful spirit which recalls, as 
Dr Garnett points out, the more 
dazzling brilliance of Disraeli. 
“We are enthusiasts,” he cries 
out, with a confidence which the 
author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ echoed a 
few years later; ‘‘to be sure we 
are! We commenced writing on 
politics because we are political 
enthusiasts; because we are sick 
of the dull, calculating, measured 
trash of one set of newspapers, 
and the prejudiced, senseless, sav- 
age violence of others. . . . 
Enthusiasts indeed! And is it 
not high time that enthusiasts 
should appear in the only cause 
that is worthy enthusiasm? We 
spurn the mawkish affectation 
which supposes that England has 
seen her brightest days of civilisa- 
tion, prosperity, and glory.” How 
young it is— young with the 
eternal justice and generosity of 
youth! So, his head packed with 
dreams of patriotism, he believed 
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that all things were possible to 
him; and even the Treasury 
bench seemed but a saunter 
to his courageous energy. 

One thing only was lacking— 
money. And by hook or by 
crook money must be found, not 
so much to gratify personal 
vanity, as to give a patriot the 
chance of serving his country. 
Already he had proved the ease 
and profit of elopement, and with 
the aid of his family he resolved 
once more upon a runaway match. 
History does not contain a stran- 
ger episode than Wakefield’s second 
flight, and it is the stranger be- 
causenot merely did his step-mother 
—as yet unacknowledged by her 
husband, after the custom of the 
family—herself select the victim, 
but his brother William was an 
actual accomplice in the crime. 
The plot was laid with deliberate 
cunning; nothing was left to 
chance; and it was only the 
harsh interference of the law 
which baulked the reckless Wake- 
field of his prey. 

Now, on a certain March morn- 
ing in 1826, a post-chaise drew up 
at the door of a girls’ school near 
Liverpool. A letter was presented 
to the mistress declaring that the 
mother of Miss Ellen Turner was 
dying, and that she requested her 
daughter’s instant presence. The 
schoolmistress, suspecting noth- 
ing, bade the girl depart, and, in 
accordance with the letter’s be- 
hest, gave no reason for the hurried 
journey. A few miles from Liver- 
pool the chaise was met by Wake- 
field and his brother, who accom- 
panied the girl to Oarlisle, and 
there told her that her father, 
being on the brink of ruin, could 
only be saved by her speedy 
marriage with her adventurous 
companion. With no resource 
but compliance, she crossed the 
frontier to Gretna Green, where 
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the ceremony was hastily gone 
through, and whence Wakefield 
and his stolen bride fled to Calais. 
Once his purpose effected, Wake- 
field behaved with astounding 
moderation, He surrendered his 
captive to her friends without 
complaint; he made a solemn 
declaration that ‘“‘she and he had 
been but as brother and sister,” 
and he was so far penitent as to 
confess that had another behaved 
so monstrously to his daughter he 
would have shot him. Nor was 
the incident without a touch of 
pathos. “I would have made her 
love me,” said the greedy adven- 
turer in perfect truth; and when 
the ring, taken from her finger, 
was returned to him, “I shall 
always keep it,” he replied ; “they 
should have thrown it away.” 

But a monstrous outrage had 
been committed, and Wakefield, 
declining an opportunity of flight 
to America, returned to stand his 
trial with his brother and step- 
mother. A strange trial it was, 
indeed, and one which puzzled the 
ablest lawyers of the time. As 
Wakefield lifted every enterprise 
above the commonplace, so this 
squalid theft of a schoolgirl could 
not be punished without an Act 
of Parliament. Miss Turner was 
an essential witness, yet, if the 
marriage was legal, she could not 
give evidence against her husband. 
The difficulty might have proved 
insoluble without the aid of the 
Commons ; but once the marriage 
was annulled there was no vestige 
of hope for Wakefield, and he was 
condemned to three years’ im- 
prisonment in Newgate. And 
now were made manifest the true 
strength and nobility of his char- 
acter. Never once did he think 
of ruin or defeat. He would ex- 





piate the wrong, and pick up a 
brilliant career from the gutter 
where he had thrown it. 


More 
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than that, he would turn his dis- 
grace to practical advantage: he 
would leave Newgate a sound 
statesman, upon whose word the 
whole country must rely. 

At the outset he meditated a 
history of Newgate, and devoted 
himself with all his lively en- 
thusiasm to the study of the 
prison whose door was closed 
upon him. The history was never 
written, but the fragment which 
actually got into print is among 
the most amazing pamphlets in the 
language. Whether you estimate 
its own merit or its ultimate 
effect, you cannot read ‘ Punish- 
ment by Death in the Metropolis’ 
without a surprised admiration. 
One thing is certain: had Wake- 
field chosen, he might have proved 
an accomplished man of letters. 
There are passages of melodrama, 
even of tragedy, in this shapeless 
pamphlet, which you can hardly 
match elsewhere in _ literature. 
Yes, and pages of ironic humour, 
too, which force a smile, even in 
the shadow of the tree. Who can 
forget the school of crime, and the 
villanous instructor, who may 
have given Dickens a hint of 
Fagin? Or the poor hoys, con- 
demned to the gallows, from 
which their escape is certain, and 
none the less proud of their rarely 
dignified position? ‘ They have 
just the same air of agreeable 
excitement and self-importance,” 
writes Wakefield, “for days be- 
fore the scene of respite takes 
place, as marks a Westminster 
boy when he is about to be dis- 
tinguished by acting in public.” 
It is hard, no doubt, upon the 
Westminster boy, but then Wake- 
field had no love of his old school, 
and at any rate the comparison is 
as apt as it is unexpected. Then 
with what an admirable sense of 
fun he describes the mock trials, 
enacted by the prisoners, who 
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imitate with real gusto the 
oddities of the counsel whom 
they love and the judges whom 
they fear! And above all, who 
shall exaggerate the splendid 
horror of the condemned pew, 
tenanted on Black Sunday by a 
returned convict, a mad _ sheep- 
stealer, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, “a miserable old man 
in a tattered suit of black,” and a 
poor youth, whose theft just passes 
the boundary of five pounds, and 
whose “hands tremble as_ they 
hold the book upside down”? 
These passages are burned into 
the memory, and prove by their 
very persistence their author’s 
rare and brilliant talent. 

But Wakefield preferred action 
to words, and he purposely laid 
aside an artistic ambition, which 
he might have gratified, for the 
inherited love of influence and 
reform. It is not for nothing 
that he was the cousin of Eliza- 
beth Fry ; and he doubtless forgot 
the eloquence of his pamphlet in 
the pride of its practical success. 
And well might he be proud, for 
few pieces of writing ever met 
with a speedier and more striking 
result. The evils which Wake- 
field’s eloquence had exposed were 
immediately reformed —the Dra- 
conian severity, which punished 
all crimes by death, and so 
brought the capital sentence into 
contempt; the trivial habit of put- 
ting on the black cap before chil- 
dren, whose respite was assured, 
and who laughed in the dock at 
the judge’s solemn jargon; the 
infamous law which left the pro- 
secution of criminals to private 
malice, and so contrived that a 
criminal might buy back his life 
from his victim. These evils are 
long since reformed and forgotten. 
Thus it is that we owe our system 
of public prosecutions to Wake- 
field’s argument, and thus it is 
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that a term of imprisonment suf- 
fered by a man of genius availed 
to reshape the code of England. 

Yet by his ‘ Letter from Sydney’ 
Wakefield revealed a more striking 
talent, and did his country a yet 
more lasting service. From an 
artistic point of view, this pam- 
phlet is an absolute towr de force. 
Wakefield, of course, had never 
visited Australia, and his material 
was drawn from the conversation 
of convicts, and from the files of 
antiquated newspapers. But all 
who were familiar with our un- 
happy colony declared the ‘ Letter 
from Sydney’ a masterpiece of 
verisimilitude. It was written, 
said they, not within the dull 
dark walls of Newgate, but in the 
full sunshine of the Antipodes. 
The country, the life, the settlers, 
were all described with a light, 
convincing touch ; and the author 
forgets neither the laziness of the 
men nor the beauty of the women. 
However, a picturesque presenta- 
tion was not the object of Wake- 
field’s masterpiece. He wrote the 
famous ‘Letter’ from his cell in 
Newgate with the avowed pur- 
pose of reform. Our Australian 
colonies profited us nothing, and 
Wakefield set himself to discover 
the cause of failure. Nor was 
the cause far to seek. It was a 
magnificent country, where all 
men might take up a free, un- 
bounded grant of land. There 
was no need of servitude, since 
every man was a landowner, and 
no man owed allegiance to any- 
thing or to anybody. Why then 
was prosperity withheld? Why 
was this golden age besmirched 
with ruin and starvation? Be- 
cause where all men are masters 
the labourer exists not. Other 
young colonies had grown rich 
by the aid of slavery. But in 
1830 slavery was impossible, and 
Australia pined from excess of free- 
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dom. ‘Capital without labour,” 
said Wakefield, “is even more 
powerless than labour without 
capital.” Will you hew down 
trees with bank-notes, he asked 
in effect, or cleave the soil with 
sovereigns? To the short-sighted 
rulers who had encouraged settlers 
by free grants of land one hope 
remained. The convict might be 
compelled to discharge the duties 
of a slave; he too might be 
chained to the soil when he had 
laid aside his more irksome fetters. 
But for this subterfuge Wakefield 
had a ready answer. “If for every 
acre that may be appropriated 
here,” wrote the imagined colon- 
ist, ‘“‘there should be a conviction 
for felony in England, our pros- 
perity would rest on a solid basis ; 
but, however earnestly we may 
desire it, we cannot expect that 
the increase of crime will keep 
pace with the spread of colonisa- 
tion.” This admirable irony con- 
veys a solid truth. Not even 
crime could take the place of 
slavery, and Australia became a 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, where no 
labourer would condescend to pick 
up the gold. 

The intelligence of the untrav- 
elled Wakefield discovered a per- 
fect remedy. He suggested first 
that a payment of money should 
be required in future for every 
grant of land, and second, that 
every acre of land thus granted 
should be liable to a tax, and that 
this tax should be employed in 
the free conveyance of British 
labourers to the colony. In these 
provisions we find the essence of 
the Wakefield system, which, de- 
vised in Newgate, changed the 
whole history of Australia; and 
which made a prosperous country 
of what would otherwise have 
relapsed into savagery from the 
mere impossibility of gathering 
wealth. That the new projects 
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should have encountered opposi- 
tion was inevitable. The old 
method of colonisation, pursued 
by British officialism, was still 
supreme, though it had lost us 
America; and the Government’s 
first anxiety was always to equip 
a fresh colony with governors, 
and clergy, and police. England, 
in fact, when Wakefield came to 
her rescue, was no more intelligent 
than the France of to-day. But 
Wakefield, despite his stormy past, 
despite the fury of politicians, 
argued and intrigued until he 
had carried his point. And so it 
was that a casual breach of the 
law not only reformed our criminal 
code, but also inaugurated a wise 
and equitable system of colonisa- 
tion. 

Henceforth it was Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield who pulled the 
wires of every colonial enterprise. 
The worst was that a certain 
hypocrisy prevented the advertise- 
ment of his tarnished name, so 
that for many years this eminent 
statesman was forced to work in 
secret. But he received encourage- 
ment both from such responsible 
journals as the ‘Spectator’ and 
from such politicians as Moles- 
worth, Mill, and Lord Durham. 
Immediately on his enlargement he 
established the Colonisation Soci- 
ety, through which for some fifteen 
years he exercised a conspicuous 
influence, and with whose aid he 
ultimately founded South Aus- 
tralia. This was Wakefield’s first 
great achievement, as its success 
was the first noble tribute to his 
memorable system. But the real 
founder reaped from the enterprise 
neither glory nor profit, and doubt- 
less he was glad enough to turn 
his untiring energy to the new 
project for the colonisation of 
New Zealand. Of this project, 
too, Wakefield was the unseen 
yet potent inspiration. His in- 
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genuity it was which overcame the 
intrigues of Parliament and the 
criminal negligence of the Colonial 
Office. With Lord Durham’s aid 
he formed the company which 
ultimately snatched New Zealand 
from the French, and which gave to 
England one of the most valuable 
among her colonies. Buta grace- 
less opposition dogged every step 
of the new company. If Lord 
Glenelg was supine, Lord Nor- 
manby was actively hostile, and 
but for a brilliant stroke New 
Zealand would probably have been 
lost for ever. The company held 
a sudden meeting, declared a capital 
of £100,000, equipped the Tory, 
which set sail with Wakefield’s 
son and brother William on board, 
and so forced the Government to 
accept the sovereignty of New 
Zealand. Nor was all secure, even 
when the Tory had left London 
with her guns, and her colonists, 
and her money. A rumour went 
abroad that she would be stopped 
at Plymouth, and then Wakefield 
performed another signal service 
to New Zealand: he rode post- 
haste to the west, warned the 
Tory against the machinations of 
the Government, and the ship 
sailed to the glory of England 
without giving a mean-souled 
minister the opportunity of a 
veto. 

Indeed it is a strange and un- 
grateful history, this history of 
the British colonies. Pedant 
arose after pedant on the Treasury 
bench, to declare that our colonies 
were sufficient; and hero after 
hero strove in obscurity to extend 
the borders of his country’s empire. 
Such patriotism as Wakefield’s 
shows no flaw. It was disinter- 
ested, because his name might not 
be uttered ; it was generously dis- 
played, because without reward 
Wakefield achieved what no highly 
flattered and highly paid official 
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could achieve without his counsel 
and inspiration. Nor did he ever 
complain of his suppression or 
grudge his service. When Lord 
Durham set sail for Canada on his 
triumphant mission, it was to 
Wakefield he looked for guidance, 
and it was Wakefield’s name which 
might never be spoken in report 
or state-paper. ‘‘Oh no, we never 
mention him,” says Lord Durham, 
in writing to his Minister, “his 
name is never heard.” And in 
all sincerity he adds: “ Really, if 
it were not very inconvenient, all 
this would be very ludicrous.” 
But the Colonial Office, at that 
moment a branch of the Mission- 
ary Society, was deaf alike to 
wisdom and loyalty, and thought 
it no shame to take advantage of 
an unnamed, unrewarded talent. 
But though they never mentioned 
him, Wakefield’s part in the 
mission to Canada was eminent, 
and acknowledged, at least, by the 
chief himself. “I have never 
erred,” wrote Lord Durham, “ ex- 
cept when I rejected Wakefield’s 
advice.” Where shall you find a 
nobler tribute than that to un- 
recognised merit? What part 
Wakefield had in the famous 
Durham report is unknown and 
seems unknowable. ‘“ Wakefield 
thought it; Buller wrote it; 
Durham signed it,” Thus runs the 
epigram, and perhaps its concision 
interferes not with its truth. 
Wakefield, meanwhile, never 
slackened his energy. Invincible 
in toil, he wore himself out in the 
persuasion of his enemies and in 
the enlightenment of his friends. 
Now it was the system of trans- 
portation which engrossed him, an 
odious system which his eloquence 
and determination brought to an 
end. Now it was the Canterbury 
Settlement which demanded all 
his courage and resource, and 
which more than any enterprise 
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quickened his generous enthusiasm. 
If he was not a sound churchman, 
he was none the less an aristocrat 
in sympathy, and he saw in this 
exclusive colony a revival of the 
Elizabethan ideal. Here at least 
there should be no meanness, and 
no intrigue. All the colonists 
should be gentlemen, loyal to their 
Queen and their Church, while all 
the labourers should toil enthusi- 
astically for the glory of the settle- 
ment. But the demands of the 
Church were heavy, and one-third 
of the colony’s capital was unpro- 
ductive, so that its prosperity was 
doubtful for a while; and had it 
not been for the faith of Wake- 
field, and the tactful energy of 
Godley, Canterbury, the most 
romantic of our colonies, would 
hardly ‘have survived the opposi- 
tion of Sir George Grey. How- 
ever, the Pilgrims, as they called 
themselves, persevered, and once 
more Wakefield had reason to be 
proud of his experiment. 

But, meanwhile, the New Zea- 
land Company had fallen upon 
evil days, and Wakefield, broken 
in health, was compelled to retire 
from its direction. But he never 
lost confidence in the future, and 
it was with a good heart that he 
set sail—in 1853—to visit the 
colony over whose foundation he 
had watched so tenderly. He was 
now nearing sixty, and though he 
had devoted his whole life to our 
distant possessions, he knew them 
only by study and hearsay. It 
was a strange confrontation be- 
tween Wakefield and the colon- 
ists, whose prosperity had been 
assured by his energy and wisdom. 
And though Wakefield was en- 
thusiastic in praise of the country, 
he never understood and never 
tolerated the narrow provincialism 
of the inhabitants. He declared 
that no single New Zealander 
possessed so wide and general a 
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knowledge of the place as himself, 
and he shrank in disgust from the 
jealousy which assailed him on all 
sides. ‘There is an intense jeal- 
ousy of new-comers,” he wrote, 
“a, state of feeling which always 
takes possession of young colonies, 
and holds them till they begin to 
be old.” But despite the common 
opposition, Wakefield threw him- 
self into the politics of the place, 
was elected to the first parliament 
of New Zealand, and speedily be- 
came the governor’s confidential 
adviser. His opponents, however, 
were too strong for him: they 
cared not for his past services ; 
and, regarding him less as a bene- 
factor than as a rival, they com- 
pelled his resignation. His active 
life was now at an end: rejected 
by the colony which with Lord 
Durham’s aid he had created, he 
went into retirement, and died 
in 1862—neglected even by those 
whose prosperity he had assured. 

His disastrous visit to New Zea- 
land gives us a key to Wakefield’s 
talent. He never was and never 
could have been a practical colon- 
ist. He was a man of large ideas, 
who could devise a policy, but who 
could not fight the hard super- 
stitions and pitiful jealousies of 
provincial vestrymen. He was a 
theorist, a prophet, a clairvoyant, 
whose power of persuasion might 
always gain him the ear of other 
prophets and theorists. But his 
vivid temperament, his impatient 
enthusiasm, unfitted him for the 
dull routine of a colonial assembly. 
It was his business to dream 
colonies, not to govern them, and 
so it came about that the New 
Zealanders scorned him when he 
came among them, and forgot him 
long before he was dead. 

Now at last he is set upon the 
pedestal of honour, and with Dr 
Garnett’s aid we may contemplate 
impartially his character and 
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achievement. If his faults need 
any palliation at this day, pallia- 
tion may easily be found. So 
eagerly was he set upon accom- 
plishing whatever end was in view, 
that he was not always too careful 
of the means. Even when he 
carried off Miss Turner, he was 
influenced by the fact that she 
came from Macclesfield, and that 
after marriage he might have repre- 
sented that place in the interest of 
the silk-weavers. In another man 
so fantastic an excuse might have 
seemed hypocrisy. In Wakefield 
it was no hypocrisy, but merely a 
confession that in his brain the 
means and the end were inextric- 
ably mixed. For the rest he was 
a simple, dignified gentleman, 
devoted to his daughter, whose 
death he never ceased to deplore, 
and always loyal to the call of 
friendship. Sir Frederick Young 
pictures him as ‘stout and burly 
in figure, with a smooth, round, 
fair face, looking very like a 
prosperous English farmer.” He 
walked abroad accompanied by 
two talbot hounds ; and even when 
his counsel was most eagerly sought 
by statesmen, he lived a plain, 
secluded life, and indignantly de- 
clined the patronage of the great. 

But his life is most interesting, 
because it illustrates clearly the 
real grandeur of Britain. What- 
ever has been worthily achieved 
for our country has been achieved 
by private magnanimity. The 
best of governments can do but 
little else than sanction the pluck 


and patriotism of the adventurer. 
And it is because we have re- 
cognised this plain truth that we 
are the greatest colonists the world 
has ever seen. If France plants 
@ province over-sea, she perverts 
the experience she has gained at 
home. She insists on the suprem- 
acy of Paris, which knows no 
geography ; and she packs her 
colony so full with officials, gov- 
ernment buildings, and _ restric- 
tions, that no room is left for the 
enterprise of colonists. We, on 
the other hand, leave our colonists 
free to find their own prosperity ; 
and in the past we have either 
thwarted their courage or with- 
held our aid. But private energy 
has always triumphed over the 
lassitude of governments; and 
while in France the lassitude of 
governments is supreme, in Eng- 
land private energy is ultimately 
triumphant. In fact, the colonial 
war engaged in between ourselves 
and France is a war not of peoples 
but of systems, and the end is 
certain before a blow has been 
struck. And to this victory no 
man has contributed more gener- 
ously than Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, who richly deserves what- 
ever honour can be paid him, A 
tardy bust has been set up in the 
Colonial Office, but this is not 
enough ; and we can imagine no 
worthier monument to his memory 
than a fair reprint of the half- 
forgotten works, with the writing 
of which he expiated a crime and 
helped to found a colonial empire. 
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TWENTY-FIVE men were making 
a road out of a path up the hill- 
side. The light batteries in the 
rear were impatient to advance, 
but first must be done all that 
digging and smoothing which gains 
no encrusted medals from war. 
The men worked like gardeners, 
and a road was growing from the 
old pack-animal trail. 

Trees arched from a field of 
guinea - grass which resembled 
young wild corn. The day was 
still and dry. The men working 
were dressed in the consistent 
blue of United States regulars. 
They looked indifferent, almost 
stolid, despite the heat and the 
labour. .There was little talking. 
From time to time a Government 
pack-train, led by a sleek-sided 
tender bell-mare, came from one 
way or the other way, and the men 
stood aside as the strong, hard, 
black-and-tan animals crowded 
eagerly after their curious little 
feminine leader. 

A volunteer staff-officer ap- 
peared, and, sitting on his horse 
in the middle of the work, asked 
the sergeant in command some 
questions which were apparently 
not relevant to any military busi- 
ness. Men straggling along on 
various duties almost invariably 
spun some kind of a joke as 
they passed. 

A corporal and four men were 
guarding boxes of spare ammuni- 
tion at the top of the hill, and one 
of the number often went to the 
foot of the hill swinging canteens. 

The day wore down to the Cuban 
dusk, in which the shadows are all 
grim and of ghostly shape. The 
men began to lift their eyes from 
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the shovels and picks, and glance 
in the direction of their camp. 
The sun threw his last lance 
through the foliage. The steep 
mountain-range on the right turned 
blue and as without detail as a 
curtain. The tiny ruby of light 
ahead meant that the ammunition- 
guard were cooking their supper. 
From somewhere in the world 
came a single rifle-shot. 

Figures appeared, dim in the 
shadow of the trees. A murmur, 
a sigh of quiet relief, arose from 
the working party. Later, they 
swung up the hill in an unformed 
formation, being always like sol- 
diers, and unable even to carry 
a spade save like United States 
regular soldiers. As they passed 
through some fields, the bland 
white light of the end of the day 
feebly touched each hard bronze 
profile. 

“Wonder if we'll git anythin’ 
to eat,” said Watkins, in a low 
voice. 

“Should think so,” said Nolan, 
in the same tone. They betrayed 
no impatience; they seemed to 
feel a kind of awe of the situa- 
tion, 

The sergeant turned. One could 
see the cool grey eye flashing 
under the brim of the campaign 
hat. ‘ What in hell you fellers 
kickin’ about?” he asked. They 
made no reply, understanding that 
they were being suppressed. 

As they moved on, a murmur 
arose from the tall grass on either 
hand. It was the noise from the 
bivouac of ten thousand men, al- 
though one saw practically nothing 
from the low-cart roadway. The 
sergeant led his party up a wet 
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clay bank and into a trampled 
field. Here were scattered tiny 
white shelter-tents, and in the 
darkness they were luminous like 
the rearing stones in a grave- 
yard. A few fires burned blood- 
red, and the shadowy figures of 
men moved with no more expres- 
sion of detail than there is in the 
swaying of foliage on a windy night. 

The working party felt their 
way to where their tents were 
pitched. A man suddenly cursed ; 
he had mislaid something, and he 
knew he was not going to find it 
that night. Watkins spoke again 
with the monotony of a clock, 
“Wonder if we'll git anythin’ to 
eat.” 

Martin, with eyes turned pen- 
sively to the stars, began a treatise. 
‘*Them Spaniards ¥ 

“Oh, quit it,” cried Nolan. 
* What th’ piper do you know 
about th’ Spaniards, you fat- 
headed Dutchman? Better think 





In the cold light of dawn the 
men were on their knees, packing, 
strapping, and buckling. The 
comic toy hamlet of shelter-tents 
had been wiped out as if by a 
cyclone. Through the trees could 
be seen the crimson of a light 
battery’s blankets, and the wheels 
creaked like the sound of a mus- 
ketry fight. Nolan, well gripped 
by his shelter tent, his blanket, 
and his cartridge-belt, and bearing 
his rifle, advanced upon a small 
group of men who were hastily 
finishing a can of coffee. 

“Say, give us a drink, will 
yeh?” he asked, wistfully. He 
was as sad-eyed as an orphan 
beggar. 

Every man in the group turned 
to look him straight in the face. 
He had asked for the principal 
ruby out of each one’s crown. 
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of your belly, you blunderin’ swine, 
an’ what you're goin’ to put in it, 
grass or dirt.” 

A laugh, a sort of a deep growl, 
arose from the prostrate men. In 
the meantime the sergeant had 
reappeared and was standing over 
them. “No rations to-night,” he 
said gruffly, and turning on his 
heel, walked away. 

This announcement was received 
in silence. But Watkins had flung 
himself face downward, and put- 
ting his lips close to a tuft of 
grass, he formulated oaths. Mar- 
tin arose and, going to his shelter, 
crawled in sulkily. After a long 
interval Nolan said aloud, “ Hell!” 
Grierson, enlisted for the war, 
raised a querulous voice, ‘ Well, 
I wonder when we will git fed?” 

From the ground about him 
came a low chuckle, full of ironi- 
cal comment upon Grierson’s lack 
of certain qualities which the other 
men felt themselves to possess. 


There was a grim silence. Then 
one said, “What fer?” Nolan 
cast his glance to the ground, and 
went away abashed. 

But he espied Watkins and 
Martin surrounding Grierson, who 
had gained three pieces of hard- 
tack by mere force of his audaci- 
ous inexperience. Grierson was 
fending his comrades off tearfully. 
“Now, don’t be dam pigs,” he 
cried. “ Hold ona minute.” Here 
Nolan asserted a claim. Grierson 
groaned. Kneeling piously, he 
divided the hard-tack with minute 
care into four portions. The men, 
who had had their heads together 
like players watching a wheel of 
fortune, arose suddenly, each chew- 
ing. Nolan interpolated a drink 
of water, and sighed contentedly. 

The whole forest seemed to be 
moving. From the field on the 
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other side of the road a column 
of men in blue was slowly pour- 
ing; the battery had creaked on 
ahead ; from the rear came a hum 
of advancing regiments. Then 
from a mile away rang the noise 
of a shot; then another shot ; 
in a moment the rifles there 
were drumming, drumming, drum- 
ming. The artillery boomed out 
suddenly. A day of battle was 
begun. 

The men made no exclamations. 
They rolled their eyes in the 
direction of the sound, and then 
swept with a calm glance the 
forests and the hills which sur- 
rounded them, implacably mys- 
terious forests and hills which 
lent to every rifle-shot the omin- 
ous quality which belongs to secret 
assassination, The whole scene 
would have spoken to the private 
soldiers of ambushes, sudden flank 
attacks, terrible disasters, if it were 
not for those cool gentlemen with 
shoulder-straps and swords who, 
the private soldiers knew, were of 
another world and omnipotent for 
the business. 

The battalions moved out into 
the mud and began a leisurely 
march in the damp shade of the 
trees. The advance of two bat- 
teries had churned the black soil 
into a formidable paste. The 
brown leggings of the men, 
stained with the mud of other 
days, took on a deeper colour. 
Perspiration broke gently out on 
the reddish faces. With his heavy 
roll of blanket and the half of 
a shelter - tent crossing his right 
shoulder and under his left arm, 
each man presented the appear- 
ance of being clasped from behind, 
wrestler fashion, by a pair of thick 
white arms. 

There was something distinctive 
in the way they carried their rifles, 
There was the grace of an old 
hunter somewhere in it, the grace 
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of a man whose rifle has become 
absolutely a part of himself. 
Furthermore, almost every blue 
shirt sleeve was rolled to the 
elbow, disclosing fore- arms of 
almost incredible brawn. The 
rifles seemed light, almost fragile, 
in the hands that were at the end 
of these arms, never fat but always 
with rolling muscles and veins that 
seemed on the point of bursting. 
And another thing was the silence 
and the marvellous impassivity of 
the faces as the column made its 
slow way toward where the whole 
forest spluttered and fluttered with 
pattle, 

Opportunely, the battalion was 
halted a-straddle of a stream, and 
before it again moved, most of the 
men had filled their canteens. The 
firing increased. Ahead and to 
the left a battery was booming 
at methodical intervals, while the 
infantry racket was that continual 
drumming which, after all, often 
sounds like rain on a_ roof. 
Directly ahead one could hear 
the deep voices of field-pieces. 

Some wounded Cubans were 
carried by in litters improvised 
from hammocks swung on poles. 
One had a ghastly cut in the 
throat, probably from a fragment 
of shell, and his head was turned 
as if Providence particularly wished 
to display this wide and lapping 
gash to the long column that was 
winding toward the front. And 
another Ouban, shot through the 
groin, kept up a continual wail 
as he swung from the tread of 
his bearers. ‘‘ Ay—ee! Ay—ee! 
Madre mia! Madre mia!” He 
sang this bitter ballad into the 
ears of at least three thousand 
men as they slowly made way for 
his bearers on the narrow wood- 
path. These wounded inswrgents 
were, then, to a large part of the 
advancing army, the visible mes- 
sengers of bloodshed and death, 
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and the men regarded them with 
thoughtful awe. This doleful sob- 
bing cry—‘ Madre mia”—was a 
tangible consequent misery of all 
that firing on in front into which 
the men knew they were soon to 
be plunged. Some of them wished 
to inquire of the bearers the details 
of what had happened; but they 
could not speak Spanish, and so 
it was as if fate had intentionally 
sealed the lips of all in order that 
even meagre information might 
not leak out concerning this mys- 
tery—battle. On the other hand, 
many unversed private soldiers 
looked upon the unfortunate as 
men who had seen thousands 
maimed and bleeding, and abso- 
lutely could not conjure any fur- 
ther interest in such scenes. 

A young staff-officer passed on 
horseback. The vocal Cuban was 
always wailing, but the officer 
wheeled past the bearers without 
heeding anything. And yet he 
never before had seen such a 
sight. His case was different 
from that of the private soldiers. 
He heeded nothing because he 
was busy —immensely busy and 
hurried with a multitude of reasons 
and desires for doing his duty per- 
fectly. His whole life had been 
a mere period of preliminary re- 
flection for this situation, and he 
had no clear idea of anything 
save his obligation as an officer. 
A man of this kind might be 
stupid ; it is conceivable that in 
remote cases certain bumps on his 
head might be composed entirely 
of wood; but those traditions of 
fidelity and courage which have 
been handed to him from genera- 
tion to generation, and which he 
has tenaciously preserved despite 
the persecution of legislators and 
the indifference of his country, 
make it incredible that in battle 
he should ever fail to give his 
best blood and his best thought 
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for his general, for his men, and 
for himself. And so this young 
officer in the shapeless hat and 
the torn and dirty shirt failed to 
heed the wails of the wounded 
man, even as the pilgrim fails to 
heed the world as he raises his 
illumined face toward his purpose 
—rightly or wrongly, his purpose 
—his sky of the ideal of duty; 
and the wonderful part of it is, 
that he is guided by an ideal 
which he has himself created, and 
has alone protected from attack. 
The young man was merely an 
officer in the United States regu- 
lar army. 

The column swung across a 
shallow ford and took a road 
which passed the right flank of 
one of the American batteries. 
On a hill it was booming and 
belching great clouds of white 
smoke. The infantry looked up 
with interest. Arrayed below the 
hill and behind the battery were 
the horses and limbers, the riders 
checking their pawing mounts, 
and behind each rider a red 
blanket flamed against the fer- 
vent green of the bushes. As 
the infantry moved along the 
road, some of the battery horses 
turned at the noise of the tramp- 
ling feet and surveyed the men 
with eyes as deep as wells, serene, 
mournful, generous eyes, lit heart- 
breakingly with something that 
was akin to a philosophy, a re- 
ligion of self-sacrifice—oh, gallant, 
gallant horses ! 

“T know a feller in that bat- 
tery,” said Nolan, musingly. “A 
driver.” 

* Dam sight rather be a gunner,” 
said Martin. 

“ Why would ye?” said Nolan, 
opposingly. 

“Well, I'd take my chances as 
a gunner b’fore I’d sit way up in 
th’ air on a raw-boned plug an’ git 
shot at.” 
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“Aw ” began Nolan. 

* They’ve had some losses t’-day 
all right,” interrupted Grierson. 

“ Horses ?” asked Watkins, 

“Horses and men too,” said 
Grierson. 


“ How d’yeh knew ?” 
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‘A feller told me there by the 
ford.” 

They kept only a part of their 
minds bearing on this discussion 
because they could already hear 
high in the air the wire-string 
note of the enemy’s bullets. 


III. 


' The road taken by this battalion 
as it followed other battalions is 
something less than a mile long in 
its journey across a heavily wooded 
plain. It is greatly changed now, 
—in fact it was metamorphosed in 
two days; but at that time it was 
a mere track through dense shrub- 
bery from which rose great digni- 
fied arching trees. It was, in fact, 
a path through a jungle. 

The battalion had no sooner left 
the battery in rear when bullets 
began to drive overhead. They 
made several different sounds, but 
as these were mainly high shots it 
was usual for them to make the 
faint note of a vibrant string, 
touched elusively, half-dreamily. 

The military balloon, a fat, 
wavering, yellow thing, was lead- 
ing the advance like some new 
conception of war-god. Its 
bloated mass shone above the 
trees, and served incidentally to 
indicate to the men at the rear 
that comrades were in advance. 
The track itself exhibited for all 
its visible length a closely-knit 
procession of soldiers in blue with 
breasts crossed with white shelter- 
tents. The first ominous order of 
battle came down the line. ‘“ Use 
the cut off. Don’t use the maga- 
zine until you’re ordered.” Non- 
commissioned officers repeated the 
command gruffly. A sound of 
clicking locks rattled along the 
columns. All men knew that 
the time had come. 

The front had burst out with a 
roar like a brush-fire. The balloon 
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was dying, dying a gigantic and 
public death before the eyes of two 
armies. It quivered, sank, faded 
into the trees amid the flurry of 
a battle that was suddenly and 
tremendously like a storm. 

The American battery thun- 
dered behind the men with a 
shock that seemed likely to tear 
the backs of their heads off. The 
Spanish shrapnel fled on a line to 
their left, swirling and swishing in 
supernatural velocity. The noise 
of the rifle bullets broke in their 
faces like the noise of so many 
lamp-chimneys or sped overhead in 
swift cruel spitting. And at the 
front the battle-sound, as if it 
were simply music, was beginnin 
to swell and swell until the volleys 
rolled like a surf. 

The officers shouted hoarsely, 


“Qome on, men! MHurry up, 
boys! Oome on now! Hurry 
up!” The soldiers, running 


heavily in their accoutrements, 
dashed forward. A baggage guard 
was swiftly detailed ; the men tore 
their rolls from their shoulders as 
if the things were afire. The bat- 
talion, stripped for action, again 
dashed forward. 

‘Come on, men! Come on!” 
To them the battle was as yet 
merely a road through the woods 
crowded with troops, who lowered 
their heads anxiously as the bullets 
fled high. Buta moment later the 
column wheeled abruptly to the 
left and entered a field of tall 


green grass. The line scattered to 
a skirmish formation. In front 
3K 
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was a series of knolls treed sparsely 
like orchards; and although no 
enemy was visible, these knolls 
were all popping and spitting with 
rifle-fire. In some places there 
were to be seen long grey lines of 
dirt, intrenchments. The Ameri- 
can shells were kicking up reddish 
clouds of dust from the brow of 
one of the knolls, where stood a 
pagoda-like house. It was not 
much like a battle with men; it 
was a battle with a bit of charm- 
ing scenery, enigmatically potent 
for death. 

Nolan knew that Martin had 


suddenly fallen. ‘ What——” he 
began. 
“ They’ve hit me,” said Martin, 
“ Jesus!” said Nolan. 


Martin lay on the ground, 
clutching his left fore-arm just 
below the elbow with all the 
strength of his right hand. His 
lips were pursed ruefully. He 
did not seem to know what to 
do. He continued to stare at 
his arm, 

Then suddenly the bullets drove 
at them low and hard. The men 
flung themselves face downward 
in the grass. Nolan lost all 
thought of his friend. Oddly 
enough, he felt somewhat like a 
man hiding under a bed, and he 
was just as sure that he could 
not raise his head high without 
being shot as a man hiding under 
a bed is sure that he cannot raise 
his head without bumping it. 

A lieutenant was seated in the 
grass just behind him. He was 
in the careless and yet rigid pose 
of a man balancing a loaded plate 
on his knee ata picnic. He was 
talking in soothing paternal tones. 

** Now, don’t get rattled. We're 
all right here. Just as safe as 
being in church. .. . They’re all 
going high. Don’t mind them. 
. . » Don’t mind them... . 
They’re all going high. We've 
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got them rattled and they can’t 
shoot straight. Don’t mind them.” 

The sun burned down steadily 
from a pale blue sky upon the 
crackling woods and knolls and 
fields. From the roar of musket- 
ry it might have been that the 
celestial heat was frying this part 
of the world. 

Nolan snuggled close to the 
grass. He watched a grey line 
of intrenchments, above which 
floated the veriest gossamer of 
smoke. <A flag lolled on a staff 
behind it. The men in the trench 
volleyed whenever an American 
shell exploded near them. It was 
some kind of infantile defiance. 
Frequently a bullet came from the 
woods directly behind Nolan and 
his comrades. They thought at 
the time that these bullets were 
from the rifle of some incompetent 
soldier of their own side. 

There was no cheering. The 
men would have looked about 
them, wondering where was the 
army, if it were not that the 
crash of the fighting for the dis- 
tance of a mile denoted plainly 
enough where was the army. 

Officially, the battalion had not 
yet fired a shot; there had been 
merely some irresponsible popping 
by men on the extreme left flank. 
But it was known that the lieu- 
tenant-colonel who had been in 
command was dead—shot through 
the heart—and that the captains 
were thinned down to two. At 
the rear went on a long tragedy, 
in which men, bent and hasty, 
hurried to shelter with other men, 
helpless, dazed, and bloody. Nolan 
knew of it all from the hoarse 
and affrighted voices which he 
heard as he lay flattened in the 
grass. There came to him a sense 
of exultation. Here, then, was 
one of those dread and lurid situa- 
tions which in a nation’s history 
stand out in crimson letters, be- 
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coming a tale of blood to stir 
generation after generation. And 
he was in it, and unharmed, If 
he lived through the battle, he 
would be a hero of the desperate 
fight at——-; and here he won- 
dered for a second what fate 
would be pleased to bestow as a 
name for this battle. 

But it is quite sure that hardly 
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another man in the battalion was 
engaged in any thoughts concern- 
ing the historic, On the contrary, 
they deemed it ill that they were 
being badly cut up on a most un- 
important occasion. It would have 
benefited the conduct of whoever 
were weak if they had known that 
they were engaged in a battle that 
would be famous for ever. 


IV. 


Martin had picked himself up 
from where the bullet had knocked 
him and addressed the lieutenant. 
“T’m hit, sir,” he said. 

The lieutenant was very busy. 
“ All right, all right,” he said, just 
heeding the man enough to learn 
where he was wounded. ‘Go over 
that way. You ought to see a 
dressing-station under those trees.” 

Martin found himself dizzy and 
sick. The sensation in his arm 
was distinctly galvanic. The feel- 
ing was so strange that he could 
wonder at times if a wound was 
really what ailed him. Once, in 
this dazed way, he examined his 
arm; he saw the hole. Yes, he 
was shot ; that was it. And more 
than in any other way it affected 
him with a profound sadness. 

As directed by the lieutenant, he 
went to the clump of trees, but 
he found no dressing-station there. 
He found only a dead soldier lying 
with his face buried in his arms 
and with his shoulders humped 
high as if he were convulsively 
sobbing. Martin decided to make 
his way to the road, deeming that 
he thus would better his chances 
of getting to a surgeon. But he 
suddenly found his way blocked 
by a fence of barbed wire. Such 
was his mental condition that he 
brought up at a rigid halt before 
this fence, and stared stupidly at 
it. It did not seem to him possible 
that this obstacle could be defeated 


by any means. The fence was 
there, and it stopped his progress. 
He could not go in that direction. 
But as he turned he espied that 
procession of wounded men, strange 
pilgrims, that had already worn a 
path in the tall grass, They were 
passing through a gap in the fence. 
Martin joined them, The bullets 
were flying over them in sheets, 
but many of them bore themselves 
as men who had now exacted from 
fate a singular immunity. Gener- 
ally there were no outcries, no 
kicking, no talk at all. They too, 
like Martin, seemed buried in a 
vague but profound melancholy. 
But there was one who cried 
out loudly. A man shot in the 
head was being carried arduously 
by four comrades, and he continu- 
ally yelled one word that was 
terrible in its primitive strength, 
— Bread! Bread! Bread!” Fol- 
lowing him and his bearers were 
a limping crowd of men _ less 
cruelly wounded, who kept their 
eyes always fixed on him, as if 
they gained from his extreme 
agony some balm for their own 
sufferings. 
“Bread! Give me bread!” 
Martin plucked a man by the 
sleeve. The man had been shot 
in the foot, and was making his 
way with the help of a curved, 
incompetent stick. Itis an axiom 
of war that wounded men can never 
find straight sticks, 
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‘What's the matter with that 
feller?” asked Martin. 

“ Nutty,” said the man. 

“Why is he?” 

“Shot in th’ head,” answered 
the other, impatiently. 

The wail of the sufferer arose in 
the field amid the swift rasp of 
bullets and the boom and shatter 
of shrapnel. ‘Bread! Bread! 
Oh, God, can’t you give me bread ? 
Bread!” The bearers of him 
were suffering exquisite agony, 
and often they exchanged glances 
which exhibited their despair of 
ever getting free of this tragedy. 
It seemed endless. 

“Bread! Bread! Bread!” 

But despite the fact that there 
was always in the way of this 
crowd a wistful melancholy, one 
must know that there were plenty 
of men who laughed, laughed at 
their wounds whimsically, quaintly 
inventing odd humours concerning 
bicycles and cabs, extracting from 
this shedding of their blood a 
wonderful amount of material for 
cheerful badinage, and, with their 
faces twisted from pain as they 
stepped, they often joked like 
music-hall stars. And perhaps 
this was the most tearful part 
of all. 

They trudged along a road until 
they reached a ford. Here under 
the eave of the bank lay a dismal 
company. In the mud and in the 
damp shade of some bushes were 
a half-hundred pale-faced men 
prostrate. Two or three surgeons 
were working there. Also, there 
was a chaplain, grim - mouthed, 
resolute, his surtout discarded. 
Overhead always was that inces- 
sant maddening wail of bullets. 

Martin was standing gazing 
drowsily at the scene when a 
surgeon grabbed him. “ Here, 
what’s the matter with you?” 
Martin was daunted. He won- 
dered what he had done that the 
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surgeon should be so angry with 
him. 

“In the arm,’ 
half-shamefacedly. 

After the surgeon had hastily 
and irritably bandaged the injured 
member he glared at Martin and 
said, “You can walk all right, 
can’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Martin. 

“Well, now, you just make 
tracks down that road.” 

“Yes, sir.” Martin went meekly 
off. The doctor had seemed exas- 
perated almost to the point of 
madness. 

The road was at this time swept 
with the fire of a body of Spanish 
sharpshooters who had come cun- 
ningly around the flanks of the 
American army, and were now 
hidden in the dense foliage that 
lined both sides of the road. They 
were shooting at everything. The 
road was as crowded as a street in 
a city, and at an absurdly short 
range they emptied their rifles at 
the passing people. They were 
aided always by the over-sweep 
from the regular Spanish line of 
battle. 

Martin was sleepy from his 
wound. He saw tragedy follow 
tragedy, but they created in him 
no feeling of horror. 

A man with a red cross on his 
arm was leaning against a great 
tree. Suddenly he tumbled to the 
ground, and writhed for a moment 
in the way of a child oppressed 
with colic. A comrade immedi- 
ately began to bustle importantly. 
‘*Here,” he called to Martin, “help 
me carry this man, will you?” 

Martin looked at him with dull 
scorn. “I'll be damned if I do,” 
he said. ‘“Oan’t carry myself, let 
alone somebody else.” 

This answer, which rings now 80 
inhuman, pitiless, did not affect the 
other man. “Well, all right,” he 
said. ‘Here comes some other 
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he muttered, 
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fellers.” The wounded man had 
now turned blue-grey; his eyes 
were closed; his body shook in 
a gentle, persistent chill. 

Occasionally Martin came upon 
dead horses, their limbs sticking 
out and up like stakes. One beast, 
mortally shot, was besieged by three 
or four men who were trying to 
push it into the bushes, where it 
could live its brief time of anguish 
without thrashing to death any of 
the wounded men in the gloomy 
procession. 

The mule train, with extra 
ammunition, charged toward the 
front, still led by the tinkling 
bell-mare. 

An ambulance was stuck mo- 
mentarily in the mud, and above 
the crack of battle one could hear 
the familiar objurgations of the 
driver as he whirled his lash. 

Two privates were having a 
hard time with a wounded cap- 
tain whom they were supporting 
to the rear. He was half cursing, 
half wailing out the information 
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“My Gawd,” said Nolan, 
squirming on his belly in the 
grass, ‘‘I can’t stand this much 
longer.” 

Then suddenly every rifle in the 
firing line seemed to go off of its 
own accord. It was the result of 
an order, but few men heard the 
order ; in the main they had fired 
because they heard others fire, 
and their sense was so quick that 
the volley did not sound too 
ragged. These marksmen had 
been lying for nearly an hour in 
stony silence, their sights adjusted, 
their fingers fondling their rifles, 
their eyes staring at the intrench- 
ments of the enemy. The bat- 
talion had suffered heavy losses, 
and these losses had been hard to 
bear, for a soldier always reasons 
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that he not only would not go 
another step toward the rear, but 
that he was certainly going to 
return at once to the front. They 
begged, pleaded at great length as 
they continually headed him off. 
They were not unlike two nurses 
with an exceptionally bad and 
headstrong little duke. 

The wounded soldiers paused 
to look impassively upon this 
struggle. They were always like 
men who could not be aroused by 
anything further. 

The visible hospital was main- 
ly straggling thickets intersected 
with narrow paths, the ground 
being covered with men. Martin 
saw a busy person with a book 
and a pencil, but he did not ap- 
proach him to become officially a 
member of the hospital. All he 


_ desired was rest and immunity 


from nagging. He took seat pain- 
fully under a bush and leaned 
his back upon the trunk. There 
he remained thinking, his face 
wooden. 


that men lost during a period of 
inaction are men badly lost. 
The line now sounded like a 
great machine set to running 
frantically in the open air, the 
bright sunshine of a green field. 
To the prut of the magazine rifles 
was added the under-chorus of the 
clicking mechanism, steady and 
swift, as if the hand of one 
operator was controlling it all. 
It reminds one always of a loom, 
a great grand steel loom, clinking, 
clanking, plunking, plinking, to 
weave a woof of thin red threads, 
the cloth of death. By the men’s 
shoulders under their eager hands 
dropped continually the yellow 
empty shells, spinning into the 
crushed grass blades to remain 
there and mark for the belated 
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eye the line of a battalion’s 
fight. 

All impatience, all rebellious 
feeling, had passed out of the men 
as soon as they had been allowed 
to use their weapons against the 
enemy. They now were absorbed 
in this business of hitting some- 
thing, and all the long training at 
the rifle ranges, all the pride of 
the marksman which had been so 
long alive in them, made them 
forget for the time everything 
but shooting. They were as de- 
liberate and exact as so many 
watchmakers, 

A new sense of safety was right- 
fully upon them. They knew that 
those mysterious men in the high 
far trenches in front were having 
the bullets sping in their faces 
with relentless and remarkable pre- 
cision; they knew, in fact, that 
they were now doing the thing 
which they had been trained end- 
lessly to do, and they knew they 
were doing it well. Nolan, for in- 
stance, was overjoyed. “‘Plug’em,” 
he said. “Plug ’em.” He laid 
his face to his rifle as if it were 
his mistress. He was aiming 
under the shadow of a certain 
portico of a fortified house: there 
he could faintly see a long black 
line which he knew to be a loop- 
- hole cut for riflemen, and he knew 
that every shot of his was going 
there under the portico, mayhap 
through the loop-hole to the brain 
of another man like himself. He 
loaded the awkward magazine of 
his rifle again and again. He 
was so intent that he did not 
know of new orders until he saw 
the men about him scrambling to 
their feet and running forward, 
crouching low as they ran. 

He heard a shout. ‘‘Come on, 
boys! We can’t be last! We're 
going up! We're going up!” 
He sprang to his feet and, stoop- 
ing, ran with the others. Some- 
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thing fine, soft, gentle, touched 
his heart as he ran. He had loved 
the regiment, the army, because 
the regiment, the army, was his 
life,—he had no other outlook ; 
and now these men, his comrades, 
were performing his dream-scenes 
for him; they were doing as he 
had ordained in his visions. It is 
curious that in this charge he 
considered himself as rather un- 
worthy. Although he himself 
was in the assault with the rest 
of them, it seemed to him that 
his comrades were dazzlingly coura- 
geous. His part, to his mind, was 
merely that of a man who was 
going along with the crowd. 

He saw Grierson biting madly 
with his pincers at a barbed-wire 
fence. They were half-way up 
the beautiful sylvan slope; there 
was no enemy to be seen, and yet 
the landscape rained bullets. Some- 
body punched him violently in the 
stomach. He thought dully to 
lie down and rest, but instead he 
fell with a crash. 

The sparse line of men in blue 
shirts and dirty slouch hats swept 
on up the hill. He decided to 
shut his eyes for a moment because 
he felt very dreamy and peaceful. 
It seemed only a minute before he 
heard a voice say, “There he is.” 
Grierson and Watkins had come 
to look for him. He searched 
their faces at once and keenly, for 
he had a thought that the line 
might be driven down the hill and 
leave him in Spanish hands. But 
he saw that everything was secure, 
and he prepared no questions. 

‘“‘Nolan,” said Grierson clumsily, 
“do you know me?” 

The man on the ground smiled 
softly. ‘Of course I know you, 
you chowder-faced monkey. Why 
wouldn’t I know you?” 

Watkins knelt beside him. 
“Where did they plug you, old 
boy ?” 
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Nolan was somewhat dubious. 
“Tt ain't much. I don’t think 
but it’s somewheres there.” He 
laid a finger on the pit of his 
stomach. They lifted his shirt, 
and then privately they exchanged 
a glance of horror. 

‘Does it hurt, Jimmie?” said 
Grierson, hoarsely. 

“No,” said Nolan, “it don’t 
hurt any, but I feel sort of dead- 
to-the-world and numb all over. 
I don’t think it’s very bad.” 

* Oh, it’s all right,” said Watkins, 

“What I need is a drink,” 
said Nolan, grinning at them. 
“I’m chilly—lying on this damp 
ground.” 

“Tt ain’t very damp, Jimmie,” 
said Grierson. 

“ Well, it is damp,” said Nolan, 
with sudden irritability. “I can 
feel it. I’m wet, I tell you—wet 
through—just from lying here.” 

They answered hastily. “ Yes, 
that’s so, Jimmie. It is damp. 
That’s so.” 

“Just put your hand under my 
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back and see how wet the ground 
is,” he said. 

“No,” they answered. ‘ That’s 
all right, Jimmie, We know it’s 
wet.” 

“Well, put your hand under 
and see,” he cried, stubbornly. 

“Oh, never mind, Jimmie.” 

“No,” he said, ina temper. ‘See 
for yourself.” Grierson seemed to 
be afraid of Nolan’s agitation, and 
so he slipped a hand under the 
prostrate man, and presently with- 
drew it covered with blood. “ Yes,” 
he said, hiding his hand carefully 
from Nolan’s eyes, ‘you were 
righ*, Jimmie.” 

“‘Of course I was,” said Nolan, 

contentedly closing his eyes. ‘This 
hillside holds water like a swamp.” 
After a moment he said, “Guess 
I ought to know. I’m flat here 
on it, and you fellers are standing 
up.” 
He did not know he was dying. 
He thought he was holding an 
argument on the condition of the 
turf. 


VI. 


‘‘ Cover his face,” said Grierson, 
in a low and husky voice after- 
wards. 

“ What’ll I cover it with?” said 
Watkins. 

They looked at themselves. They 
stood in their shirts, trousers, leg- 
gings, shoes ; they had nothing. 

“Qh,” said Grierson, “here’s 
his hat.” He brought it and laid 
it on the face of the dead man. 
They stood for a time. It was 
apparent that they thought it 
essential and decent to say or do 
something. Finally Watkins said 
in a broken voice, “Aw, it’s a 
dam shame.” They moved slowly 
off toward the firing line. 


In the blue gloom of evening, 
in one of the fever-tents, the two 





rows of still figures became hid- 
eous, charnel. The languid move- 
ment of a hand was surrounded 
with spectral mystery, and the oc- 
casional painful twisting of a body 
under a blanket was terrifying, as 
if dead men were moving in their 
graves under the sod. A heavy 
odour of sickness and medicine 
hung in the air. 

“What regiment are you in?” 
said a feeble voice. 

“Twenty-ninth Infantry,” an- 
swered another voice. 

“Twenty-ninth! Why, the man 
on the other side of me is in the 
Twenty-ninth.” 

“He is? . Hey, there, 
partner, are you in the Twenty- 
ninth !” 

A third voice merely answered 
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wearily, “Martin of C Com- 
any.” 


“What? Jack, is that you?” 

“Tt’s part of me... . Who 
are you?” 

“Grierson, you fat-head. I 
thought you were wounded.” 

There was the noise of a man 
gulping a great drink of water, 
and at its conclusion Martin said, 
**T am.” 

“Well, what you doin’ in the 
fever-place, then ?” 

Martin replied with drowsy im- 
patience. ‘‘Got the fever too.” 

“Gee!” said Grierson. 

Thereafter there was silence in 
the fever-tent, save for the noise 
made by a man over in a corner— 
a kind of man always found in an 
American crowd —a heroic, im- 
placable comedian and patriot, of 
a humour that has bitterness and 
ferocity and love in it, and he 
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was wringing from the situa- 
tion a grim meaning by singing 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” with 
all the ardour which could be 
procured from his fever-stricken 
body. 

“ Billie,” called Martin in a low 
voice, ‘‘ where’s Jimmy Nolan?” 

“ He’s dead,” said Grierson. 

A triangle of raw gold light 
shone on aside of the tent. Some- 
where in the valley an engine’s 
bell was ringing, and it sounded 
of peace and home as if it hung on 
a cow’s neck, 

** An’ where’s Ike Watkins?” 

** Well, he ain’t dead, but he got 
shot through the lungs. They say 
he ain’t got much show.” 

Through the clouded odours of 
sickness and medicine rang the 
dauntless voice of the man in the 
corner. 

STEPHEN CRANE. 
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THE ETHICS OF CONQUEST. 


It is only by slow degrees that 
ethical ideas have come to be a 
potent factor in regulating the 
conduct of nation to nation. 
Public morality has always lagged 
behind the morality of private 
relations. Nor need this occasion 
surprise. There was no Decalogue 
for Nations; and statesmen have 
declared that the Sermon on the 
Mount was not addressed to them 
in their public capacity. With 
individuals it is different. Even 
the rudest form of society could 
not hold together without certain 
customs which are of the nature 
of morality. The necessities of 
common intercourse entail rules 
of conduct; and private selfish- 
ness has, from the beginning, been 
modified by co-operation for com- 
mon ends, and tempered by the 
sentiments which almost any 
form of family life will foster. 
The conditions of intercourse 
with one another, which have 
modified the enmity of peoples, 
have been of much later growth. 
A State, however small, has 
always a certain independence 
and life of its own; and it has 
taken time for the idea to grow 
up that other States have rights 
as against it, or any claim to its 
goodwill or even forbearance. The 
“brotherhood of nations,” still 
little better than a dream—though 
a@ dream which may be prophetic 
of its own fulfilment—would have 
seemed an absurdity to the races 
in which Western civilisation 
had its origin. It is the warlike 
races of the world that have left 
their mark upon modern life, and 
determined its national divisions. 
And their moralists have reflected 
the conduct of the times. Plato 
never recognised rights on the part 


of the barbarian; and Aristotle, 
the most sober and comprehensive 
thinker of antiquity, classes war 
with the chase as two species of 
the Art of Acquisition, and speaks 
of the conquest of an enemy as if 
it were the pursuit of a superior 
kind of quarry. The sentiment of 
cosmopolitanism appears in the 
Stoics, but it is a symptom of 
national decadence. It was by 
conquest that the Romans ex- 
tended the arts of civilisation over 
the world. Their special genius 
was never obscured, nor its issues 
retarded, by the idea that the 
peoples they subdued had rights 
to an independent national exist- 
ence. And war was equally the 
business and the pastime of life 
to the Northern races by whom the 
Romans were at last overcome, 
Terrible as are the calamities 
which war brings with it at the 


present day — especially war be- 
tween two great civilised Powers 
—and grievous as are the burdens 
which preparedness for war lays 


upon a country’s industry, it 
would be a profound mistake to 
overlook the moral progress that 
has been made. War is no longer 
the habitual trade of nations, but 
only the ultima ratio in their dis- 
putes ; and the questions as to the 
justice of particular wars, and the 
rights and duties of States to one 
another — difficult as they may 
still be to answer— were at one 
time never put, because they could 
not have been understood. 
Various causes have contributed 
to this expanded application of 
morality. In the first place, there 
was the influence of Rome herself, 
both in her greatness and in her 
fall. Had the Roman empire been 
able to maintain its control over 
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the civilised world, international 
ethics would have taken a different 
form ; but the downfall of the em- 
pire made independent nations of 
the States previously organised 
under its rule. In the second 
place, the influence of the Church 
can hardly be overestimated. It ac- 
customed nations and their rulers 
to a power which claimed author- 
ity over the nation, not from mere 
physical force, but on spiritual and 
moral grounds. And, in the third 
place, the structure of interna- 
tional law gave definite form to 
the conception that the relation 
of State to State was not altogether 
lawless—however weak might be 
the legal sanction. Owing to 
these causes, and others, there 
grew up, especially in Western 
Europe, the idea of a certain 
polity of nations. This polity 
was based upon a common Chris- 
tianity, the strength of which 
was weakened, but not entirely 
destroyed, by the Reformation. 
And it paid respect to the in- 
ternational jurists — being, for- 
tunately, incurious as to the basis 
of their science. Even in its 
most lawless periods, when national 
rights were most wantonly vio- 
lated, these were never regarded 
with quite the same incredulous 
contempt as the rights of bar- 
barian nations were by Greeks or 
Romans. 

This idea of a polity of Western 
nations was certainly far from re- 
presenting any real organisation. 
Indeed it is to exaggerate its 
strength to speak of it as a polity ; 
and its existence is best shown by 
considering its limits. It did not 
extend beyond the pale of Christ- 
ianity. Non - Christian nations 
were commonly regarded as with- 
out the rights ascribed to Christ- 
ian nations. Their conquest was 


permissible ; their creed a suffici- 
Even in the end 


ent casus belli. 
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of the seventeenth century Leibniz 
wrote a memorandum intended for 
presentation to Louis XIV., urging 
him to undertake the conquest of 
Egypt. He did not think it 
necessary to argue that Louis had 
any claim of right or law to that 
country, but only that its pos- 
session would be highly advan- 
tageous. 

It is no longer openly contended 
that difference of creed is itself a 
ground for aggression. The idea 
has died out slowly, but it is dead. 
It is, however, true that any great 
difference either in religion or in 
the stage of civilisation reached 
makes a country more apt to over- 
look the rights of its neighbour. 
Colonists, in particular, are seldom 
over-scrupulous about the terri- 
torial rights of the aborigines— 
often they do not understand them. 
But the claim to occupy territory 
which is res nullius is itself a 
recognition that, if it could be 
shown to belong to any one, the 
right of appropriation would not 
exist. For war, or for aggression 
which may lead to war, every 
civilised country now thinks it 
necessary to put forward reasons, 
sufficient to justify its action on 
grounds which may be roughly 
described as moral grounds. 

This appeal to some moral justi- 
fication has accompanied the suc- 
cession of international changes 
which have followed one another 
with startling rapidity during the 
past year. Even for the settle- 
ment of the European Powers in 
China, appeal is made not merely 
to their own interests, but to the 
rights which Ohina has accorded 
them by treaty, and to the need 
for securing these rights. Perhaps 
this statement needs qualification 
as regards Russia, Its action 
follows the antique model, without 
much regard to modern ideas: it 
has obeyed what would seem to be 
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the natural law of its expansion, 
and pursued its untiring march 
seaward. On the other hand, 
reasons of a very different kind 
were put forward by the United 
States as justifying their conquest 
of Cuba; and there seems no good 
ground for doubt that the human- 
itarian or purely moral motive 
which they professed was also 
that which influenced them most 
strongly. In Crete—as in Ouba 
—the ground for interference may 
be said to have been humani- 
tarian; while the method has 
been less violent, resembling the 
settled procedure of legal action. 
And the reconquest of the Sudan 
was due to a multitude of mo- 
tives, in which sympathy with the 
sufferings of its former inhabit- 
ants, horror at the cruelty of its 
Dervish rulers, regard for the ter- 
ritorial claims of Egypt, and the 
idea of a through-route from Oairo 
to the Cape, were all swallowed up 
in an overpowering conviction that 
national honour would not be satis- 
fied until the Pax Britannica had 
been extended to the country for 
which Gordon died. 

These grounds are not set forth 
here as either good or bad. Their 
importance for our present purpose 
is that they all admit the applica- 
bility of some ethical standard to 
international relations. The na- 
tions appeal to the moral law ; and, 
although its decision is neither as 
swift nor as undisputed as Ozsar’s 
judgment, something may be done 
to facilitate the hearing of the 
appeal. On the question of the 
morality of war and conquest, the 
moralists are at variance with one 
another: some maintain that all 
war is immoral ; others that self- 
defence is its only just occasion ; 
others, again, approve wars not 
directly connected with self-de- 
fence—as those undertaken for 
the punishment of grave crimes 
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against humanity, or in vindica- 
tion of the national honour, or 
even for the consolidation and ex- 
pansion of the State. Among these 
views three opposed principles may 
be distinguished. The first is the 
doctrine that, in the relations of 
nations to one another, force is the 
final arbiter of right as well as 
fact. This is the theory of Superior 
Force. It places the moral idea 
in complete subservience to the 
external facts of history. <Ac- 
cording to the second doctrine, 
war can only be justified (if at all) 
when it is waged in self-defence 
against hostile attack ; aggression 
and the annexation of territory by 
conquest are always wrong. This 
may be called the Non-Interven- 
tion theory. It exhibits the his- 
torical formation and development 
of States as due, almost exclusively, 
to immoral causes. According to 
the third view —a view still in 
need of definite statement and 
defence—the ultimate justification 
of war (whether defensive or offen- 
sive) can only be the repression of 
evil and the promotion of good in 
human life. Perhaps this theory 
may for the present be called the 
Higher Civilisation theory: al- 
though that name describes it but 
inadequately. 

The theory that might is right, 
and the law of the stronger the 
only law for States, can hardly be 
regarded as a moral theory at all, 
great as is its historical importance. 
But it has been seldom held in 
this crude form. The Superior 
Force is commonly regarded as 
backed up in some way or another 
by a moral force behind it : the dis- 
tinct command of the Deity, per- 
haps, or, in vaguer fashion, some 
consciousness of the ‘manifest 
destiny” of the nation. 


In early 
times, at any rate, conquests were 
usually carried out in the belief 
that they were decreed of God. 
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It was in obedience to the will of 
God that the Jews exterminated 
the Canaanites and took possession 
of their land. It was in the name 
of Allah and his Prophet that the 
Turks overran half of Europe. 
The Crusaders invaded Palestine 
under the banner of the Cross, 
Attila called himself the “scourge 
of God.” The Greeks fought under 
the protection of their deities. 
Even the Romans would not set 
out upon an expedition until the 
auspices were favourable. And in 
modern times the Church is called 
upon to bless the country’s arms, 
and thanks are rendered to God 
for victory: in the case of defeat, 
the Ze Deum is still sung, but by 
the other side. 

It is quite in harmony with this 
that it is the vanquished who most 
often speak of Superior Force. 
They yield to force majeure ; while 
the conquerors assert the justice 
of their cause, and say that God 
has defended the right. Both 
sides seem to agree that in affairs 
international, as in other affairs, 
“force is no argument,” 

The most famous apology for 
the theory of Superior Force is 
Oarlyle’s long-drawn-out panegyric 
on Frederick the Great. Oonsider- 
ing his strong hold on the essential 
moralities of human life, Carlyle’s 
own attitude needs elucidation. 
He had certainly in Frederick a 
hero who was free both from the 
hypocrisy and from the personal 
selfishness which were the chief 
characteristics of his contemporary 
rulers. Behind Frederick’s power 
lay the animating idea of a great 
purpose. And it is this in par- 
ticular that has influenced Carlyle. 
He applauds not because he re- 
gards the physical force as con- 
stituting the moral justification ; 
but because he looks upon it as 
revealing a moral power, and there- 
fore having a moral justification 
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behind it. Is not God omnipo- 
tent? and the strongest, therefore, 
most divine ! 

The late Professor Lorimer of 
Edinburgh maintained a similar 
view—one which is indeed the phil- 
osophical counterpart of Carlyle’s. 
“If God be the source of life,” he 
argues, ‘and life be the source of 
rights, life in every form warrants 
the amount of aggression that is 
requisite for its preservation and 
development, and the higher the 
life the greater the amount of 
aggression which it warrants.” 
Accordingly he formulates the 
dogma: “ Aggression is a natural 
right, the extent of which is 
measured by the power which God 
has bestowed on the aggressor, 
or permitted him to develop.” 

Here, again, right is identified 
with might, only because the might 
is regarded as having a divine and 
presumably moral origin; and it 
is pointed out that the various 
factors which make up a nation’s 
power include what are called 
moral qualities, foresight, self-re- 
straint, obedience, sympathy, on 
the part of rulers and people. 
But, on this theory, these quali- 
ties are moral only as elements of 
power, for power is the measure 
of right. They indicate that 
temporary success may not im- 
ply permanent success; that the 
“glorious victory” may not be 
consolidated into the stable con- 
quest. But when we ask whether 
any particular conquest was mor- 
ally justifiable, the test of per- 
manent success is the only one 
which the theory is able to bring 
forward. The conquests of Louis 
XIV. or those of Napoleon are 
condemned by it because they 
have lacked permanence, and there- 
fore were lacking in power. But 
we cannot tell whether the con- 
quest (or reconquest) of Alsace- 
Lorraine by Germany was or was 
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not a just conquest until we know 
whether France will ever win the 
lost provinces back. “ Die Welt- 
geschichte ist das Weltgericht ;” 
and, until the day of judgment, 
the moral question is left unde- 
termined, or guided only by the 
consciousness of power which each 
nation may possess. This is the 
Egoism of International Ethics. 
Extremes meet; and the trans- 
cendental Egoism of Professor 
Lorimer is in practical agreement 
with the empirical Egoism more 
familiar to the statesman. That 
a State has only to regard and 
follow its own interests is a 
position which some publicists 
have supported by argument, and 
which many have held too obvious 
to stand in need of argument. 
Justice as between States, the 
late Lord Lytton contended in 
his Glasgow Rectorial Address, 
consists entirely in ‘ prudence,” 
or ‘prudent moderation.” In 
other words, it is not justice at 
all, but only a  disinclination 
towards acts of aggression which 
will bring suffering to one’s own 
country : a view which denies that 
there can be any other than selfish 
reasons to restrain a State from 
oppressing its neighbours. ‘ But” 
—Lord Lytton may be quoted for 
a reply — “look upon nations as 
what they really are—aggregates 
of citizens holding each other’s in- 
terests in mutual trust—and then 
the moral significance of what is 
called national selfishness is wholly 
changed. It ceases to be selfish- 
ness in any proper sense of the 
word. It becomes patriotism.” 
Again, it must be answered, this 
is to miss the point. Patriotism 
is a regard for one’s country’s 
interests and honour: it does not 
consist in readiness to attack the 
interests and the honour of other 
nations. The patriot who is con- 
scious of no moral laws beyond 
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the circle of private intercourse, 
and admits the rights of no country 
but his own, is more likely to be a 
disturber of the public peace than 
a safe guardian of the national 
honour. Statesmen are trustees 
of the nation’s interests; but it 
is a strange perversion of the 
law of trusts to say that trustees 
may disregard the rights of other 
corporations in protecting the in- 
terests of their own. The selfish 
theory of public morals is simply 
a denial that the conception of 
rights and duties—that is to say, 
that morality—has any application 
to the relation of States to one 
another. The absence from inter- 
national relations of the sanctions 
which enforce morality within a 
State, and determine the relative 
rights and duties of individuals, 
has led many writers to a conclu- 
sion which overlooks the univer- 
sality of the moral ideas of which 
civic duty is only one application. 

It does not follow from the 
above that our moral judgments 
about individuals can be trans- 
ferred without qualification to the 
conduct of States; and that the 
whole Duty of Nations is contained 
in the simple reflection that con- 
quest is theft, and that war is 
either homicide justifiable by the 
right of self-defence, or else— 
murder. This is the position taken 
up in the theory of Non-Interven- 
tion. This theory has the credit 
of maintaining that political activ- 
ity is not outside the cognisance 
of morality. But it has two de- 
fects,—to which defects, indeed, 
its popularity is largely due. It 
overlooks the differences between 
men and nations; and it applies 
to the latter an ethical system 
which is narrow and misleading 
even in reference to individuals. 

The theory of Non-Intervention 
is closely connected, in its origin, 
with the body of doctrine known 
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as international law—or at least 
with one of its main sources. The 
‘Law of Nations,” as it has come 
down to us from the earlier Eur- 
opean jurists, and been modified 
by modern writers, was due, in the 
main, to two very different causes. 
One of these is the customs which 
have actually obtained in the 
mutual relations of States, and 
the agreements between civilised 
States which have recognised these 
customs as principles regulative of 
international relations. So far as 
recognised in this way, the precepts 
of international law come to have 
some share of the binding force 
which belongs to the positive law 
of any particular country. There 
is, it is true, no definite power 
charged with the duty of enforcing 
obedience to the precepts of the 
“Law of Nations”; but the con- 
stant intercourse of civilised coun- 
tries with one another has produced 
a certain international public opin- 
ion: and States, like individuals, 
are sensitive to the public opinion 
of their neighbours, though in an 
inferior degree. This is not merely 
dread of armed opposition—though 
that may often lie behind the feel- 
ing. States also feel concern for 
‘their national good name or re- 
putation. It was a feeling of this 
sort that of late so swiftly changed 
American sentiment towards Great 
Britain. We may, or may not, 
have prevented an intervention in 
favour of Spain, on the part of the 
Continental Powers; but, at any 
rate, we saved the national self- 
respect of the United States by 
showing that at least one European 
Power understood and approved 
their action. 

The other source of the tra- 
ditional international law is 
purely ethical. It is based not 
on the actual conduct of States 
and on their conventions with one 
another, but on a certain theory 
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as to what these relations should 
be. No doubt these ethical con- 
siderations were to some extent 
operative in determining the con- 
duct of States ; and, in so far, the 
two sources of international law 
cannot be completely separated 
from one another. Yet it is 
possible to distinguish the cause 
which started from the matter of 
fact, from that which had its origin 
in an ethical idea. Now this 
ethical system which was_con- 
nected with the origin of modern 
international law, and which made 
it possible for the ‘“‘ Lawof Nature” 
to be regarded as the basis of the 
“‘ Lawof Nations,” started from and 
emphasised the natural equality 
and freedom of all men. From 
this source is derived an assump- 
tion which underlies a great por- 
tion of what has been handed down 
as international law—the assump- 
tion, namely, that all sovereign 
States—z.e., all States which do 
not recognise allegiance to another 
State—are to be regarded as equal 
and independent. As the so-called 
*‘ Law of Nature” was supposed to 
assert the freedom and equality of 
all men, so the Law of Nations has 
tended to postulate the freedom 
and equality of all sovereign 
States. Such States are indepen- 
dent ; there is none over them but 
God; and no State therefore can 
have a moral right to interfere 
with the freedom of action of any 
other State, except for the purpose 
of warding off attack upon its own 
independence or freedom of action. 

This is the theory of Non-Inter- 
vention. It goes without saying 
that it is not the doctrine of the 
international jurists, who have too 
much regard for the actual facts of 
international relation. But it was 
not without effect upon the earlier 
publicists, who were more under 
the influence of the philosophical 
ideas of freedom and equality, and 
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it led to much hesitation and un- 
certainty on their part in dealing 
with punitive wars—of which the 
purpose is the punishment or miti- 
gation of misgovernment — and 
with wars of conquest. 

It is not necessary to inquire 
whether the ideas of freedom and 
equality can be so manipulated 
as to determine satisfactorily the 
scope of justice as between in- 
dividuals within the same society, 
But a protest must be made 
against the way in which ethical 
principles are applied, now to the 
individual, now to the State, as 
convenience may dictate. There 
are, in particular, two points of 
difference between men and nations 
which should not be overlooked— 
as they almost always are. In 
the first place, the actions of in- 
dividuals are controlled and judged 
by the positive law of the State to 
which they belong, so that offences 
may be punished without either 
the injured man or his neighbour 


having to take the law into his 


own hands. But over States there 
is no such controlling power. 
International public opinion is 
but a weak substitute for the 
criminal law ; and it has least 
effect upon the States which, from 
greater difference of history and 
race, live more or less outside the 
polity of Western nations. In the 
second place, we must bear in 
mind the complexity of the State 
as compared with the individual, 
and the great diversity of interests 
it contains within itself. Even if 
we assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the individual is the 
best judge of his own interests, 
and cannot injure or oppress him- 
self, all that follows is that his 
freedom should be respected so 
long as he respects the freedom of 
others. But the case of the State 
is different. It consists of a vast 
number of people; and, in its ad- 
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ministration of government, may 
very easily oppress the citizens. 
It is clear that it often does so 
grievously. And it is at least 
probable that many States would 
rule still more oppressively did 
history and experience present 
them with no warnings of the 
retribution which may come, not 
only from a population goaded to 
revolt, but from the outraged senti- 
ments of neighbouring nations, 
These distinctions are often for- 
gotten both by writers and speak- 
ers who are anxious to maintain 
that State action is not outside 
the scope of morality. In itself 
this isa laudable endeavour. But 
to overlook the differences between 
personal and national ethics is only 
to darken counsel for the sake, 
perhaps, of a cheap epigram. Thus 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who has a 
pleasant way of stating fallacies in 
their crudest form, referred, in a 
recent speech, to an important in- 
cident in the expansion of nations, 
and said “it was like one burglar 
setting out to get into a house and 
finding another burglar had got 
there before him.” Even were his 
illustration permissible at all, he 
has failed to bring out the real 
point of the incident. For, if the 
one burglar has first put to flight 
the strong man of the house, and 
defeated and driven off his ser- 
vants, surely he may have a griev- 
ance against the other burglar, 
who has slipped in—perhaps by 
the backdoor—and claims a share 
of the spoil. And he will be justi- 
fied in refusing to take him into 
partnership, though he will, of 
course, receive him, and speed him 
on his way, with the courtesy due 
to a professional brother. He has 
himself, it is true, to answer for 
his conduct to the law of the land ; 
and the law will decide whether 
he is really a burglar, or a sheriff's 
officer acting under a warrant, 
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In the relation -of ‘States to one 
another there is no positive law 
capable of deciding this question ; 
and it is mere prejudice to assume 
that the house—or country—was 
entered ‘ burglariously,” and not 
on just and sufficient grounds, 

Men and nations have a common 
interest in morality; but they 
have to apply it under different 
conditions and to different cir- 
cumstances; and the laws which 
forbid the interference of one man 
with his neighbour have nothing 
to correspond with them in the 
mutual relations of States. Force, 
as has been seen, gives no moral 
right; and /aissez faire is only 
@ maxim of convenience under 
which misrale has no good claim 
to seek shelter. The third theory 
alone remains—that the ultimate 
justification of war and conquest 
must, in all cases, be the moral 
purpose they pursue and achieve. 
This has been called the higher-civ- 
ilisation theory—partly for want 
of a better name, partly to em- 
phasise the view that what is of 
highest value in civilisation is the 
moral elements it contains, and 
the opportunities it gives for the 
realisation of moral ideals. 

It is easy, of course, to see that 
the notion of higher civilisation 
is vague and variable ; that almost 
every country thinks its own civ- 
ilisation the highest, and its own 
religion necessarily bound up with 
it: so that every aggressive war, 
and every war of religion, might 
be defended by some one as in- 
struments of higher civilisation. 
Yet a doctrine is not necessarily 
wrong because liable to false in- 
terpretation ; and here, at any 
rate, the phrase higher civilisa- 
tion is simply meant to imply the 
repression of evil and the cultiva- 
tion of what is good in human life. 
These two factors may be con- 
sidered separately. 
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In the first place war, and, if 
necessary, the conquest of a coun- 
try, may be rightly undertaken for 
the repression of evil which is 
gross and seems otherwise incur- 
able. The qualifications are neces- 
sary, on account of the admitted 
evils which war itself brings with 
it. But when a country is so 
grossly misgoverned that peaceful 
life and industry are impossible 
or highly insecure within its 
borders, the evils of war may be 
short, and even slight, compared 
with those to which they put an 
end, and conquest may be the 
only practicable means of reform. 
In such a case the question, Has 
any other State a right to inter- 
fere? may best be answered by 
the other question, Has any Gov- 
ernment a right so to misuse its 
powers! The first and most im- 
portant function of Government is 
to restrain and punish evil; and 
there is no “law of nature” re- 
stricting this function to the 
Government of each territory. as- 
sumed to have a separate exist- 
ence. The question, Who is to 
interfere? is certainly a_perti- 
nent and difficult one; and a 
fully satisfactory answer to it will 
be possible only when an organ- 
ised polity of nations has arisen 
out of our present national divi- 
sions. 

In present circumstances the 
question of the right of interfer- 
ence must be decided in each 
particular case upon its merits. 
If we look at the recent examples 
of interference, — those of the 
European Powers in Crete, of 
Great Britain in the Sudan, and 
of the United States in Cuba,— 
all of them may be said to have 
had the same purpose in view, 
the restraining or terminating a 
cruel tyranny. In the two former 
cases there was also a legal or 
quasi-legal right of interference, 
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in the position of practical de- 
pendence which the Porte occu- 
pies towards the European Powers, 
and in the British administration 
of Egypt, and Egypt’s claim to 
the Sudan. The absence of any 
such technical ground—i.e., of any 
ground in international law—for 
their interference in Cuba was 
connected with the disfavour with 
which most of the Continental 
Powers regarded the action of 
the United States. Yet the 
American Power, if it had no 
technical, had yet a very real, 
interest in putting an end to mis- 
rule so near its own borders. Its 
moral position is not essentially 
weakened because it cannot quote 
the international jurists on its 
side. It is true that an awkward 
problem has grown out of the 
intervention ; that what was be- 
gun as a war of liberation has 
ended as a war of conquest ; that 
the Cubans have been found in- 
capable of self-government; that 
the province cannot be handed 
back to Spain; and that it will 
have to be administered by the 
United States in a manner not 
contemplated in their Constitution. 
But this awkward problem does 
not affect international ethics. 
Other considerations enter when 
a country is not grossly cruel in 
its government or customs, but 
simply backward and unprogres- 
sive. For it is by no means obvi- 
ous that a backward State is likely 
to attain the best development it 
is capable of if it be put under 
the rule of a foreign Government. 
The world gains instead of loses 
by having different national types, 
in so far as each strives after 
its highest development. Europe 
would be poorer to-day if English, 
French, and Germans had all been 
reduced to a common level of 
uniformity in respect of education, 
pursuits, and government. And we 
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have no good ground for attempt- 
ing to refashion the whole world 
even after the model of modern 
Europe. Forcible expropriation 
of a tribe from its territory simply 
on the plea that its supplanters 
will teach its. members a more 
convenient manner of living, or 
that they will put its soil to more 
productive use, has been common 
enough. Yet it would be difficult 
to justify it on moral grounds; 
nor do we, in this country, any 
longer claim the right of such 
forcible expropriation. 

At the same time, it would seem 
as if it were the destiny of back- 
ward races either to die out in face 
of the competition of European 
colonists, or else to be taken in 
hand and trained in the arts of war 
and peace by some more advanced 
Power. Such control is itself a 
responsibility no less serious than 
war; and unless the nation which 
undertakes it governs in the in- 
terests of the subject-race, it sins 
grievously against humanity; for 
it turns to its own purposes a 
people which might in time have 
filled a useful place in human pro- 
gress. Perhaps such sins may be 
laid to the charge of English explor- 
ers, English companies, and even 
the English Government. But if 
so, England has made a noble atone- 
ment for her sins, for no country 
has been the loser by her rule. In 
India, in Egypt, in Central Africa 
—perhaps South Africa may soon 
be added to the list—she has shown 
herself the greatest educator of the 
human race since the days of Im- 
perial Rome. She has given peace 
where there was formerly constant 
bloodshed ; she has brought order, 
industry, and education to millions 
who without her aid would have 
known no security; she has gath- 
ered up the flotsam and jetsam from 
the shipwreck of ancient dynasties, 
and made of them a people. 

3L 
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In this article it is impossible 
to carry into detail the positive 
doctrines of the Ethics of War and 
Conquest. Its chief purpose has 
been to criticise two theories, both 
of which are really selfish theories 
of national ethics: the “ offen- 
sive” selfish theory, that force is 
its own right ; and the “defensive” 
selfish theory, that intervention 
can only be justified for the pur- 
pose of defending a nation’s own 
selfish interests. It is not from 
sympathy with any national quix- 
otry that this latter view is re- 
jected. That States should be left 
to manage their own affairs, unless 
there are grave reasons for inter- 
ference, is not a matter in dispute. 
What is disputed is the assump- 
tion that self-defence is the only 
just ground for interference. Were 
this principle accepted, it would 
have been the duty of the ‘‘Oon- 
cert of Europe” to allow Crete 
to remain the scene of intermit- 
tent massacres, and of America to 
leave Cuba a continual prey to the 
horrors of civil war. Grave as are 
the responsibilities of interference, 
it may yet become a duty in the 
interests of humanity. The State 
is a moral organism; but it is 
differently constituted and differ- 
ently circumstanced from the in- 
dividual man, and, on this account, 
it may be called upon to vindicate 
morality in a way which does not 
apply to individuals, 

Using, for a moment, the lan- 
guage of some of the older moral- 
ists (Locke, for example), it may 
be said that while the “law of 
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nature,” or moral law, is binding 
upon nations, they are yet in the 
“state of nature” in which there 
is no “common executor” of that 
law; so that when one State 
offends, it is open to any other 
State to execute the law and in- 
flict the penalty. Civil govern- 
ment takes away from the indi- 
viduals which compose it this duty 
or liberty of punishing offences, 
and appoints special officers of its 
own for the purpose. There is 
no similar control in affairs inter- 
national. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that the “Concert of Earope” 
may one day develop into an au- 
thority with power to wield the 
sword of justice over offending 
States; but the day has not yet 
dawned. Only when it has come, 
and the combination of civilised 
Governments is backed by force 
sufficient to restrain the aggres- 
sion or misgovernment of any 
State, will it be possible to main- 
tain the thesis that non-interven- 
tion is in all cases the duty of indi- 
vidual nations. Only then will it 
be reasonable to expect the separ- 
ate Powers to dispense with their 
mighty armaments. The Czar’s 
rescript is not yet a practical 
proposal. Everybody says polite 
things about it, but no nation 
takes it seriously. ‘The man 
who is in advance of his time,” 
it has been said, “is already on 
the threshold of immorality.” And 
the nation so far in advance of its 
time as to divest itself now of its 
means of defence, would be on 
the verge of annihilation. 
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Two days before Lord Salisbury 
spoke to the country from the 
Lord Mayor's banqueting - table, 
an obliging foreign diplomat sup- 
plied the readers of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’ with a fuller, clearer, 
and more accurate view of our 
relations with France on the Nile 
than any newspaper had by that 
time published. “It is a mis- 
take,” said the courteous exponent 
of our affairs, “to consider only 
the last phases of the question :” 
and if that was true, as it cer- 
tainly was, before Lord Salisbury 
delivered his Guildhall speech, it 
became rather more than less true 
after he had spoken. The last 
phases of the question were quite 
unimportant, and they were al- 
ready disposed of (by the simple 
fact that Marchand could no more 
exist in Fashoda than a fly in a 
bottle) when Lord Salisbury made 
his address. To form a near judg- 
ment of his meanings it was neces- 
sary to remember the essentials 
which had not been disposed of 
but remained over. 

At a time when England seemed 
utterly friendless and helplessly 
yielding, the plan was formed 
which we have known of dimly 
for some time, though it has 
never yet been officially acknow- 
ledged in England. By this 


scheme the French, making the 
Congo their base, were to push 
forward to the Nile from the 
west, while Abyssinia was to 
serve as the base for the Russo- 
Franco-Abyssinian expedition from 
the east. 


The object, of course, 


was to plant a throttling hand 
upon the upper waters of the 
Nile, and so obtain command of 
the Egyptian Soudan. As to the 
question of right, the allies did 
not trouble themselves much about 
England’s presumable line of ac- 
tion in case the scheme succeeded. 
For in the first place, “‘ England’s 
diplomatic history for a period of 
fifteen years had been a continu- 
ous series of retreats—sometimes, 
indeed, of retreats sounded by the 
very trumpets that were to have 
summoned her armies to war.” 
In the second place, the position 
of Russia at that time permitted 
her to give full support to France ; 
and it was not doubted that Eng- 
land would concede her way out 
of the difficulty raised against her 
by so formidable a combination. 
‘* Russia’s territorial advantage in 
the matter,” says our foreign di- 
plomatist, “‘ would have been the 
port near Raheita, which,.I am 
assured, is already bought and 
paid for, but whether it will be 
delivered just now has become 
problematical.” 

For various reasons, however— 
one of which was the absorption 
of Russian attention and resource 
in the Far East, another the 
weakening of Menelek’s enthusi- 
asm for the plan, another the 
quieter relations between England 
and Germany—the project took 
by degrees a less hopeful and 
more premature aspect ; and then 
came the conquest of the Soudan 
and the unexpected appearance of 
a resolute England, determined 
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upon war rather than tolerate— 
what? Something more, it may be 
supposed, than the presence of an 
armed French force at Fashoda— 
a swamp on the Nile above the 
Soudan. That, however, was the 
designated offence, and accord- 
ingly Fashoda was abandoned by 
the French Government just before 
Lord Salisbury set out to dine 
with the new Lord Mayor. 

* But,” said the foreign diplo- 
matist, speaking so much like a 
sensible Englishman, “the evacua- 
tion of Fashoda leaves the essence 
of the question untouched, and 
from the first the French made 
no pretence of keeping it. But 
that which they did want they 
still insist upon having; and it 
was to give force to its refusal 
that your Government prepared 
for war.” The Bahr-el-Gazal and 


ingress to the Nile—that is what 
France desires for the purposes 
aforesaid. And now, our obliging 
foreign diplomatist went on to 


say— 


“There is but one way for England 
out of this chronic difficulty. It is to 
‘expropriate,’ once for all, the terri- 
tory needed for her African empire, 
to clear the ground in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal valley, and to proclaim that 
protectorate over Egypt in theory 
which she has for years been exer- 
cising in fact. There is but one 
opportunity, and that is the present. 
France is at least as weak now as 
she was a quarter of a century ago, 
morally and materially. Russia has 
her hands full—so full that she dare 
not risk a war for anything less 
urgent than self-defence. Confronted 
with Japanese influence in the Korea, 
with German colonisation in Africa, 
with heavy bills to pay in Manchuria 
and Siberia, as well as for her navy, 
she is more than willing to disband 
half her soldiers if only other nations 
will undertake to do the same—with 
promise to give her breathing-time, 
and not to break the peace. . . . The 
means which have obtained for you 
[English] the bloodless victory of 
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Fashoda will suffice, if they be pro- 
perly utilised, to clear out the valley 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and to have 
the British protectorate of Egypt 
once for all recognised. This is my 
view of the matter. If it happens to 
be Lord Salisbury’s as well, you will 
see it amply justified by events ; but 
if France’s withdrawal from Fashoda 
be considered a sufficient result for 
the large sums of money your Gov- 
ernment has expended in war pre- 
parations, then, of course, the French 
newspapers are correct, and it would 
have been infinitely better to discuss 
the rights of the Republic to Fashoda 
and to give it a quid pro quo. For 
the same eternal questions will be 
raised again and again by France. If 
the settlement of the Egyptian—nay, 
the whole African—question be the 
object which England’s naval prepara- 
tions have in view, then the efforts 
made are proportioned to the result, 
but not otherwise.” 


Now these were precisely the 
views with which the people of this 
island awaited Lord Salisbury’s 
speech on the 9th of November. 
By that time a pretty general sus- 
picion of the facts had been dif- 
fused, and the better known they 
became, the stronger grew the feel- 
ing that a positive stop should be 
put to the garotting process which 
Major Marchand was so soon to 
confess to—with tears at its arrest. 
At first, the full‘ signification of 
“the Fashoda incident ” being still 
dark to most of us, the common 
feeling was milder and shallower. 
Mr Bryce expressed it pretty com- 
pletely when he said, ‘‘ Our people 
are convinced that the habit of 
making concessions to France has 
not tended to improve the rela- 
tions of the two countries ”—in 
plain English, does not answer— 
“and that good relations will be 
best promoted by taking a firm 
stand upon definite and incontest- 
able rights. The assertion of these 
rights,” the Radical statesman 
went on to say, * would have been 
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easier now had we not so often 
yielded for the sake of peace and 
quiet.” ‘No more of such yield- 
ing” had been fretting in the 
heart of England long before Mr 
Bryce or any other known states- 
man thought well of the sentiment. 
Of late days it had been burning 
througb, with some promise of 
setting fire to the Foreign Office. 
Therefore the next occasion had to 
be an occasion of definite resist- 
ance—so convinced were our 
people that the habit of making 
concessions does not answer. To 
break the habit, no matter about 
what, was the first desire; but as 
the Franco - Russo - Abyssinian 
design came out of its obscurity, 
the desire took a more particular 
and more determined shape. Then 
“our people” began to understand 
for themselves (I am only recalling 
what happened) that if our great 
war-preparations were meant to 
enforce a needless demand—need- 
less because the Marchand expedi- 
tion was extinguished on the day 
when Kitchener landed his garrison 
at Fashoda—the cost of them and 
the risk of war might as well have 
been spared. To incur the cost 
and the hazard for that purpose, 
and still to “leave the same eter- 
nal questions to be raised again 
and again by France,” seemed an 
impossible intention. Agreement 
was universal on this point: that 
if the object of England’s naval 
preparations was to declare and 
defend a determination not to be 
worried out of Egypt, to resist 
all interference with her enlarged 
authority there, and to repel every 
attempt to endanger Egyptian ter- 
ritory, then these preparations 
were proportioned to the result, 
but not otherwise. Upon this 
understanding of the matter an 
expectation arose that a protector- 
ate would be formally declared. 
And that is not all the truth about 
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the state of public opinion in the 
earlier days of November. When- 
ever at that time an open declara- 
tion of protectorate was objected 
to as most likely to bring on a war 
forthwith, rarely was there a lack 
of voices to ask ““ Why not? Why 
not sooner than later if sooner is 
our better time?” And then fol- 
lowed the opportunity argument, 
pretty much as it is stated by our 
foreign diplomatist in the passage 
quoted above. These voices were 
a considerable minority, no doubt ; 
but their numbers and their con- 
fidence were growing at a remark- 
ably rapid rate when the douche 
fell at the Guildhall. 

It was immediately argued by 
all the newspapers that the Prime 
Minister’s speech was no douche 
in the sense intended. Rightly 
understood, it was exhilarating ; 
and this is what I say myself 
when I am reasonable. No one 
who judicially examined Lord 
Salisbury’s words when he spoke 
of Egypt could deny the news- 
papers’ interpretation of them; 
but yet no one could deny the 
actual effect of the speech either. 
Without knowing how they had 
deserved their punishment, or 
whether they had really brought 
it on themselves, Lord Salisbury’s 
audience moved out of the hall re- 
buked and disappointed. And so it 
was with the readers of the speech 
next day —four out of five, at 
least. Of course we know that 
a moderately ‘careful study of 
the Minister's language should 
have lifted up their hearts; but, 
somehow, that was not its effect. 
Its effect was chilling, and chilling 
without reaction. 

For reasons supplied by Lord 
Salisbury himself in the latter 
part of his address, this conse- 
quence was unfortunate. It was 
an untoward consequence which 
ought to have been avoided by 
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every possible means. In saying 
this, I speak not as one who 
thought the proclamation of pro- 
tectorate either necessary or judici- 
ous at the moment, nor as the 
foreign diplomatist and other wise 
men who believe that England 
may never again be allowed such 
a chance as now offers for forcing 
occasion by the sword. It seems 
likely ; but to come to that con- 
clusion (which could not have 
been far from the mind of the 
Foreign Office the other day), one 
should know all that can be 
known. As to protectorate, that 
seemed to me a word eminently 
avoidable: not a word for use till 
after the adoption, to no purpose, 
of a firm, precise, but less irritat- 
ing equivalent. But to withhold 
the equivalent—no. The whole 
country expected as much as that, 
at the least; had been taught to 
expect it by every word and deed 
of the Government in these days ; 
longed to hear it pronounced, as 
putting an end to the uncertainty, 
dubiety, and what may even be 
called the hypocrisy, of our posi- 
tion in Egypt, and also as definitely 
closing back-doors in that country 
to weak British Governments. 
“But cannot you find your 
polite equivalent in Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech?” Why, certainly. 
Analysis shows that it is there. 
It is yielded by such words as 
these, which were coupled with 
the Minister’s contentment with 
things as they are: “I do not say 
that if we were forced by others 
into a position which we do not 
now occupy—I do not venture to 
prophesy what would take place.” 
And again, more clearly : “ I earn- 
estly hope that no circumstances 
will arise which will make it ne- 
cessary to modify in any degree 
our position in Egypt; for I am 
convinced the world would not 
get on so peaceably as it does now 
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if such a necessity should be im- 
posed upon us.” What can these 
sentences mean if they do not sig- 
nify to all concerned that any 
attempt to abolish, to shackle, to 
shear or share our authority in 
Egypt, will be resisted by force 
and arms? Nothing. And when 
Lord Salisbury spoke of the 
altered position of England in 
Egypt after the battle of Omdur- 
man, what was that but a diplo- 
matic assertion of enlarged author- 
ity by right of conquest? Clearly, 
it was nothing else. No other 
meaning but the meaning desired 
can be extracted from these hints. 
But yet—but yet the speech that 
embodied them was a disappoint- 
ment, and administered a chill. 

- Then why? The question is an 
important one, for, according to 
what our illustrious Foreign Min- 
ister said afterwards, and even 
according to the common view of 
affairs previously formed, these 
are times when the warm and 
loyal union of the whole people in 
fighting trim is a force which 
their Government cannot do with- 
out. Why, then, let us ask, did 
this unimpeachable address to the 
country lower its pulses and damp 
its spirit ? 

Perhaps because no one likes to 
hear, with whatever justice and 
civility, that he had better mind 
his own business. Perhaps because 
the preference for a declared and 
challenging rather than a covert 
and much challenged domination 
in Egypt was associated in the 
speech with proposals of the 
utmost absurdity. Perhaps be- 
cause of a fancy that the lumping 
of those absurdities with the idea 
of a declared protectorate was in- 
tended to make it ridiculous; which 
of course could hardly be, since a 
de facto protectorate is asserted— 
but there it is: a speech strangely 
muddling to average minds, and 
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considered “ enigmatical” by the 
élite of the diplomatic profession 
itself. It remains true, however, 
that, as we have said, the passages 
most eagerly listened for yield a 
plain meaning upon light pressure ; 
and how is it that they did not 
quite relieve the sense of disap- 
pointment? It may be that Lord 
Salisbury’s audience — which in 
England included everybody — 
hoped and expected to hear on 
this occasion a tale more than 
usually plain. They expected it 
because no mouth speaks with less 
reserve than the cannon’s mouth ; 
and as the Government had al- 
ready put forward athousand guns 
to utter all that a Government 
could say on the subject, there 
seemed no offence in being less ex- 
plicit at a dinner-party. As for 
their hopes, they hoped for a plain 
tale not for the sake of its meaning 
but for the sake of its plainness. 
There were objections to hints and 
wrappages as wrappages and hints. 
It was thought to be part of the 
very evil of the time that definite 
assertion of England’s rights and 
determinations had been out of 
use too long ; from the Government 
itself the idea had been caught that 
plain speaking was again to be re- 
sorted to a little ; and Englishmen 
who were disappointed on the 9th 
of November were not so because 
they could not readily receive Lord 
Salisbury’s meaning as to Egypt, 
but because it was once more 
passed to them under the table 
instead of across the top of it. 
In that, perhaps, they were un- 
reasonable considering all things ; 
but let every man judge for 
himself. I only seek the explana- 
tions of a state of feeling which, 
however accounted for, might have 
been improved upon, and could not 
exist at such a time as this with- 
out positive disadvantage. 
Therefore, and although a little 
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while afterwards Mr Chamberlain 
did a great deal to remedy a some- 
what blighting mistake, it will be 
no waste of time to dwell upon the 
point a few minutes longer for the 
purpose of considering this: If the 
country has much to thank the 
Government for in a perilous state 
of affairs, the Government has far 
more reason to be grateful to the 
spirit of the country, its timely 
intelligence, its provident fore- 
sight. For though the obligations 
of its governing men to the people 
may be described as enormous, or 
even as the salvation of them in 
their high places, they seem to be 
quite unaware of the debt. On 
all accounts this is to be regretted. 
It is an unconsciousness better dis- 
pelled. 

The general belief is that Eng- 
land has lately made a great diplo- 
matic success: played a bold game, 
won it, and now stands before the 
world a nation much more respect- 
ed, much more feared, and there- 


fore much more likely to be let 


alone. As to these results them- 
selves there can be little doubt of 
their achievement. But why are 
they described as a diplomatic suc- 
cess? If the idea of them is a 
success gained by official man- 
agement working by diplomatic 
methods, it is an erroneous idea. 
Such triumphs can be and have 
been gained by diplomacy, no 
doubt, but this is not one of them. 
England had not the wherewithal 
for any such success. It was lost. 
By common acknowledgment — 
the kind of acknowledgment that 
cannot be refused to unvarying 
experience—British diplomacy had 
become an entirely ineffective in- 
strument years before M. Mar- 
chand found his way to Fashoda. 
By long habit of giving in for the 
sake of peace (in our time) its au- 
thority had sunk to such a point 
that when it protested nobody 
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cared, when it.ventured to threaten 
no one felt afraid. It would seem 
as if that must be an exaggerated 
statement; but most of us have 
memories, and what if the truth 
is that grave remonstrance, well 
grounded on legality, remained 
quite unnoticed by Foreign Govern- 
ments ?—shared the begging-letter’s 
fate, and was thrown unanswered 
into the waste-paper basket? Even 
that could happen ; but it is more 
pertinent to recall the crowning 
case of unheeded unavailing diplo- 
matic vigour. When Lord Rose- 
bery told the French Government 
that the presence of France on the 
Nile could not be allowed, the 
warning passed for nothing. When 
Lord Salisbury repeated it, plainly 
threatening war, the result was the 
same—absolute indifference. Now, 
when a diplomacy is no more effec- 
tive than that, it has ceased to 
exist. 

But by this time the humilia- 
tion, even the danger, of having 
a diplomacy in that condition had 
stirred the country so deeply, 
party newspapers and all, that one 
thing became quite clear—no ad- 
ditional failure of any moment 
would be tolerated. Yet, evi- 
dently, no additional attempt was 
likely to succeed. In this strait 
it is hard to tell what would have 
become of the Government, or of 
any Government in its place, but 
for the superior wisdom and fore- 
thought of the country. For some 
years before, though only just in 
time, the nation had insisted upon 
providing itself and its rulers with 
an adequate navy. That mighty 
engine is its own creation — the 
building of it forced upon Govern- 
ments which could not see as yet 
the need it was meant to meet, or 
even denied the need with lofti- 
ness. Lucky for them—lucky for 
us all, but for them particularly— 
were the finer political instinct, 
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the keener circumspection, the re- 
solute insistence of the country. 
The result was such a force as 
could compel attention when dip- 
lomacy was in its shroud; and to 
that an otherwise resourceless 
Government was able to turn. 
Without more words the ships 
were called out, armed, manned, 
equipped “to the nines.” But on 
some occasions that is also a sort 
of diplomacy—a kind known in 
the profession as “bluff”; and 
(considering what lately happened 
when the scene of trouble was 
China) heaven only knows whether 
these war preparations would not 
have been so considered ‘but again 
for the sense and spirit of the 
country. That decided the mat- 
ter, inasmuch as anything was de- 
cided by a so-called diplomatic 
success of which this is the reckon- 
ing: the despatches counted for 
next to nothing; the arming of 
the fleet suggested grave possi- 
bilities of an England in earnest ; 
the instant uprising of the whole 
country—a wave to advance upon, 
a wall against retreat — turned 
possibilities into certainties; and 
with that the Fashoda incident 
terminated. 

Further to show how much the 
Government has to thank the coun- 
try for, we might point to the con- 
duct of the rank-and-file Radical 
opponents of the Government, who 
presented such a front to their 
own leaders that not one of them 
could have stood in the way of the 
decisive policy which some hated 
and would gladly have denounced. 
As it was, with the illustrious 
exception of Lord Rosebery, the 
leaders followed theled. Amongst 
ourselves that may not seem very 
much; but we may depend upon 
it that no message from the 
Foreign Office, short of formal 
ultimatum, could have. had so 
much effect upon French counsels 
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as the spontaneous swarming of 
the two political parties into one 
host. Look, then, to the means 
which Britain had, and has, where- 
with to meet a threatening future, 
and it will be found that the most 
and the best is the contribu- 
tion of the country of its own 
will and motion. Yes, and of its 
own clearer senses and its firmer 
wisdom. It would be enough to 
establish this claim to point once 
more to the navy, since it is so 
clear that at this hour we depend 
entirely on that long-resisted pro- 
vision of strength for all our hope 
of living in peace. But where in 
these deeper affairs has not the 
country shown superiority of judg- 
ment! Here are the best pro- 
fessional statesmen of all parties 
agreeing, and announcing as if it 
were news, that England would 
never have got herself into her 
present predicament but for a fatal 
consistency in giving way to unjust 
and menacing pretensions. That, 
they say—Tory chiming with 
Radical, Radical with Tory—is 
the chief cause of our troubles. 
Fatal consistency among the pro- 
fessionals, no doubt; but when 
did public opinion favour it as 
& sagacious or a likely policy? 
Never for an hour. Exactly what 
has come of it is precisely what the 
political instinct of the country 
predicted ; and no such policy would 
have been endured so long but 
for the idea that there must be 
some tremendous incommunicable 
reasons for continuing it. There- 
fore the case stands thus: while 
the country had all to do with 
providing the means of wearing 
through a period of danger, it 
had nothing to do with a very 
grave aggravation of the danger 
itself. 

Well, then, if that be so, this is 
a country which deserves to be 
handsomely treated when it meets 
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its Government at Guildhall ban- 
quets and such -like- occasions. 
For not only its equal wisdom 
(for that it seems to be in this 
high range of affairs), but its 
modesty, should be considered. 
Its readiness to humble its judg- 
ment before other no surer than 
its own should have a certain 
recognition, as also might the 
good-nature with which it makes 
light of unshared error that may 
possibly “dip” its whole estate. 
Should it express a preference for 
a certain line of conduct, it does 
so in readiness to be told that it 
is wrong; but with a right of ex- 
emption—not by privilege merely, 
but well earned — from hearing 
that it is ridiculously wrong. If 
in times of deep anxiety, which 
are also times which have proved 
that plain speaking may be their 
best medicine—if in such times 
the country would like to be 
taken into confidence a little, the 
disappointment of denial should 
be enough, if it must needs b> 
inflicted: better to be sent empty 
away than filled with confusion. 
That, however, has been done ; 
and, I must say, rather ungrate- 
fully, now that I remember the 
greatest of all the great services 
which the Government has to 
thank the country for. Its magic 
wand (I speak now of the Gov- 
ernment — meaning by that no 
particular Administration) — its 
magic wand, which was quite 
broken, is now so well mended 
that it is stronger than ever. 
Its sword of persuasion, which 
was a shadow, has something of 
the weight and edge that dis- 
tinguished it when worn by Lord 
Palmerston. In plainer figures, 
its diplomacy, which had expired, 
is brought to life again. Rescued 
from the dead and restored in full 
strength to the Government by 
the Country, it only awaits the 
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wise and vigorous employment it 
is sure to be put to now. 

The immense importance of this 
benefaction deserves to be well 
understood. An efficient diplo- 
macy is the means by which the 
rulers of a nation maintain its 
prosperity in peace. In the hands 
of our rulers this indispensable 
instrument had perished. It was 
done for because what makes dip- 
lomacy effective—namely, a vis- 
ible store of fighting determination 
—could no longer be detected in 
it, or was believed to have died 
out. That gone, or believed to be 
gone, the rest was a farrago of vain 
words. The mere possession of 
great fleets and armies by such a 
Government goes for nothing, of 
course, in diplomacy. To point 
to them is no argument. The 
threat of using them is no menace. 
How desperate the position may be- 
come, therefore, is easily seen ; and 
it was the position of the Govern- 
ment of this country a few weeks 
ago. Whatcoulditdo? Left to 
its own resources, intellectual and 
constitutional, the one way of re- 
trieving what it had lost and 
could not work without was by a 
convincing European war. And 
it is extremely probable that that 
would have been the cost of re- 
storing life and meaning to Brit- 
ish diplomacy had unofficial Eng- 
land been either dull or indifferent 
to the situation. In that case 
French confidence in the retiring 
character of British statesmanship 
would have brought on the war. 
But by good luck for all concerned, 
unofficial England was neither indif- 
ferent nor dull, but quick to feel the 
occasion and keen to act upon it. 
With no loss of time the necessary 
conviction was conveyed to the 
French by the “spirit of the coun- 
try,” and next day the diplomatic 
authority of the British Govern- 
ment was quite set up again. 
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That priceless object was achieved 
without the expenditure of an 
ounce of powder. 


* * * 


One great good will come of 
this at once —has come already. 
By all the signs, we are not at the 
end but at the beginning of our 
contention with France; and 
there is no longer any need on 
our part to write imperious de- 
spatches. The French will not 
allow that there was ever such 
need ; but that is a mistake, Our 
too indulgent dealing with them, 
their too arrogating treatment of 
us, had brought affairs to such a 
pass that the peremptory word 
was unavoidable. But now that 
we have gained their serious atten- 
tion, and they understand that 
disagreement on certain matters 
will be followed by the usual con- 
sequences, all the obligations of 
courtesy return. On the fore- 
most question between ourselves 
and France the sharpest word was 
said when Mr Chamberlain spoke 
at Manchester ; and his judicious 
or even necessary plain-speaking 
did not go beyond the British de- 
spatch of the 10th of December: 
“Her Majesty’s Government must 
not be understood to admit that 
any other Power than Great 
Britain has any claim to occupy 
any part of the valley of the 
Nile.” Before Mr Chamberlain 
spoke it had already been inti- 
mated that what her Majesty’s 
Government do not admit they 
mean to oppose. Remembering, 
of course, that the Bahr-el-Gazal is 
as much Egyptian as any terri- 
tory approached from the Nile, 
the Colonial Secretary confirmed 
this intimation with as much 
civility as comports with candour ; 
and as it is not a matter for dis- 
cussion it need not be repeated. 
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If action is forced, it will be 
forced ; but in obedience to every 
consideration of comfort and ex- 
pediency, the Foreign Office will 
studiously avoid henceforth a per- 
emptoriness of tone which was 
never adopted from.choice and was 
certainly not meant to wound. 

As for the public press, is not 
the Dreyfus case nearing a con- 
clusion, and is there any abuse of 
France in English newspapers un- 
connected with that affair? I 
think not ; and also think it safe 
to say that much that is published 
here on this subject is more en- 
joyed by its writers than its 
readers. The true as well as the 
most generous account of that 
affair is, that it is an enormous 
misfortune for France, and the 
worse because it happens at a 
time when that nation — ap- 
parently destitute of strong guid- 
ance, and sapped within and sur- 
rounded without by weakness and 
anxiety — has every look of ap- 
proaching collapse. The other ac- 
count of the matter is that it is 
a crime: not the crime of a few, 
but a national crime, calling aloud 
for the corresponding vengeance 
which all good men must crave. 
Or not so much a crime, perhaps, 
as a hideous wen, to which every 
class in the community, every 
department and function of State 
almost, contributes its unquench- 
able corruptions. Extravagant as 
it is, and positively venomous 
with excess of virtue and other 
things, this is the only version of 
the story that is ever admitted 
into our newspapers ; and if it do 
not improve the relations of the 
two peoples, who can wonder ? 

Considering how we stand at 
present with a country - whose 
misfortunes are not diminished 
by getting into a fixed quarrel 
with England, it seems to me that 
a little less of Drey fusian gloating 
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over a “rotten” French army and 
a “rotten” French republic would 
take nothing from the grace of 
British journalism. It is true 
that most of that kind of matter 
comes from abroad, and true that 
Englishmen of good feeling and 
good sense have no sympathy 
with the Old Testament state of 
mind that breeds it. In spite of 
the Fashoda quarrel, they could 
not rejoice were the condition of 
things in France as infamous and 
as desperate as some reporters 
make out whenever they have 
M. Dreyfus in hand. Not long 
ago these authorities used to tell 
of a France so besotted with 
militarism as to make an absolute 
fetish of her army: “ fetish” was 
the word. (‘Fond mother of her 
martial youth,” Meredith called 
her—being about right, probably.) 
But now, it seems, France most 
naturally and most properly 
loathes the army, not only for 
M. Dreyfus’ sake but for her 
own. Soon we shall see “in hostile 
juxtaposition the liberal and civil 
element and the domineering mili- 
tary element, revealing afresh the 
permanent antagonism between 
these two elements in the nation. 
It will arouse in the streets and 
the press the same excitement 
that we have seen in the Chamber.” 
Revolution, in short, and revolu- 
tion starting from popular de- 
testation of the military. 


“T come back always to the contra- 
diction implied in the régime which 
makes a barrack of an entire country 
—a barrack which the French youth 
enter with repugnance, and whence 
they issue with a hatred of the brutal 
pene dee-owe experienced there. This 
authority is exercised, not in the 
name of a unique and supreme power, 
as in a Monarchy, but in the name of 
all—a misleading pretence ; for the 
masses feel an antipathy, not against 
the army, but against the corvée which 
it imposes, against the obedience which 
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it exacts, and against the disastrous 
loss of time which is involved in it. 
And the result of this smouldering 
temper of resistance to military ser- 
vice is, that an execrated oligarchy is 
slowly formed, composed of profes- 
sional soldiers who dominate, brutal- 
ise, and humiliate the man who 
merely passes under the flag to carry 
away disgust of the military profes- 
sion and hatred of those whose 
brutality he has had to endure. And 
this state of things will go steadily 
on, for the civilian will never make 
up his mind to be thus crushed down 
to no purpose by the most terrible of 
imposts. In reality, he works only 
for those who brutalise him and whom 
he detests. The Republic inspires no 
enthusiasm in the man who passes 
through his short period of compul- 
sory service. It is a form of Govern- 
ment which is comprehensible and 
acceptable only when it exists with- 
out a standing army.” 


This was written a few days ago 
by the Paris correspondent of the 
most important newspaper in the 
kingdom: an experienced caterer, 
but vastly mistaken if he fancied 
that the revolt of the French 
people against the French army 
would be as credible and agreeable 
to the readers ofa journal like the 
‘Times’ as it was to himself. Since 
the Republic is in so bad a way— 
though not because it is a republic 
—-no one would be surprised were it 
in ruins to-morrow ; but to suppose 
that its dissolution would please 
any number of men in this country 
is an error yet worse. The impu- 
tation is rejected from both heart 
and head. France may believe 
that all the hostility of which 
Fashoda was a symbol leaves us 
more sane and considerate than 
that. And as a personal opinion 
this I will add: that supposing the 
wrongs of M. Dreyfus as unex- 
aggerated as I fear they are, a 
revenge less magnificent than the 
ruin of the French Republic might 
be considered adequate. 
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Were France to be assured of the 
bare fact that there is no enmity 
against her in England even while 
we are preparing the means of de- 
stroying her navy once more (if we 
must), she would say, ‘That only 
proves you the cold-blooded arro- 
gants you have always been taken 
for since you lost the excuseof being 
mad.” Could she further believe, 
what is equally true, that her pre- 
sent troubles are viewed by many 
thousands of Englishmen with 
the strongest sympathy, she would 
be less pleased and more troubled 
for an answer. When found, it 
would most likely prove a com- 
pound of indignation and com- 
placency ; pain at pity from 
such a source mingling with a 
precious sense of compulsory hom- 
age. But whether intelligible, 
whether agreeable to her or other- 
wise, there is in England a very 
common feeling of half-angry 
pity for France—a feeling very 
like that evoked for a brilliant, 
beautiful, wilful, luckless woman 
who throws herself away. Were 
the country less unfortunate than 
it seems to all eyes just now, there 
would be no such feeling, I dare- 
say ; for even where it exists most 
consciously, it goes with a deter- 
mination to put up with no more 
naughtiness. Homage to certain 
great qualities in the nation — 
qualities irreplaceable by any 
known people on the face of the 
earth—is an ever-increasing quan- 
tity in brutal Angleterre. The 
admiration, adoration almost, that 
burns in Meredith’s verse, and 
yet with anger too, was no com- 
mon sentiment when he wrote 
his magnificent “France”; but 
in the later birth-time of his 
Napoleon odes there is always 
some one to give voice to it 
wherever men of thought and 
skill are gathered together. In 
such coteries—and there are many 
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of them and well populated—the 
prospect of a broken and distracted 
France is no delight at all. Some- 
times, indeed—as when the prob- 
ability of a war between that 
country and our own is followed 
out, and where there is enough 
imagination to discern that Tra- 
falgar was no such blow to France 
as the destruction of her navy 
would be now—a feeling com- 
parable with distress sets in. Yet 
as all the while the thought of 
drawing back from “having it 
out” with France is nowhere 
tolerable, the whole result is a 
complication of sentiment like 
that provoked by “ pretty Fanny’s 
way” at the worst. That is a 
compliment which no one is so 
capable of appreciating as herself. 
It will be well for the lady to 
remember, however, that only the 
susceptibles have any patience at 
all with Fanny’s way, or even any 
perception of redeeming charm ; 
moreover, that though they are 
the flower of the population here, 
they number no more than three 
in a thousand perhaps ; and, lastly, 
that even our susceptibles are 
so hardened by repeated outrage 
that they will stand no more 
of it. 
* * 


‘Trafalgar no such blow to 
France as the destruction of her 
navy would be to-day.” Suppos- 
ing that true or nearly true, it is a 
safe starting-point for many con- 
siderations of deep importance ; 
such considerations as will probably 
determine the course of more than 
one Continental State at the pre- 
sent time. 

That a speedy result of war 
between this country and the 
French would be the ruin of 
France as a naval Power ‘is no 
certainty, of course ; but the likeli- 
hood of it is so considerable, and 
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it would be so transforming an 
event, that it must needs stand 
foremost in every calculation of 
probable outcome. The French- 
man, the German, the Russian 
must all take it into account: the 
Englishman also, for a particular 
reason which we may find too 
delicate to mention. Putting the 
contingency before his eyes, the 
Frenchman asks, “ What then?” 
and supposing him possessed of 
an informing imagination, he be- 
holds at once a procession of ill 
consequences of which he cannot 
see the end nor any near remedy. 
Some are doubtful, but the worst 
are not. Even the very first of 
them, and that unsubstantial, 
might take a disastrous turn; for 
in anything like the present state 
of things in France, news of the 
destruction of her fleets—sudden 
destruction, mayhap—would not 
improbably demoralise the whole 
country. Or though her people 
stood bravely against so dire a 
blow to pride, to confidence, to 
the security of her colonies (or 
such of them as remained to her 
at the time), its effects could not 
be cured that way: they would 
still be irreparable within any 
period to which a people can look 
hopefully. But as to that, a word 
is enough. After all the late de- 
bate on sea-power, colonies, com- 
merce, and the dependence upon 
them of any nation that would 
live in greatness and prosperity, 
no more need be said of the ma- 
terial loss to France by the sink- 
ing or surrender of her ships. 

But something else would be 
lost, of concern to other Powers 
beside herself. By the ruin of 
her navy France would lose the 
chief part of her value as an ally. 
As matters stand, her ships give 
her a means of lending and borrow- 
ing protection which no other Con- 
tinental State possesses. It is the 
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means most coveted by them all ; 
and, to open another door to 
speculation, its existence is so im- 
portant for one great State that 
whether its destruction by England 
could be quietly allowed seems very 
doubtful indeed. Look to the 
natural relations (perhaps they 
should also be called immoral—I 
do not reject the word)—look to 
the natural relations of Russia 
and England, and the scope and 
the scene of their rivalries, and 
where the value of the French 
alliance to Russia lies is glaringly 
apparent: the French fleets. The 
cash facilities of the entente were 
seductive to Russia, no doubt; 
but, obviously, its grand ad- 
vantage was the standing menace 
of a naval combination strong 
enough to forbid British interfer- 
ence upon any provocation short 
of the highest. 

Therefore, while the cogitative 
Frenchman, answering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What follows should our 
navy be broken up by that tre- 
mendous British force?” sees 
France stripped to her home 
frontiers and no longer an in- 
valuable ally for anti- English 
Powers, Russian thought fixes on 
the same consequence. Gone at 
a stroke would be a precious 
means of keeping British Govern- 
ments quiet while Russian acqui- 
sition enlarged its borders, fortified 
its every port and citadel, and 
provided itself in due course with 
a navy sufficient for the purposes 
of a vast continuous land Power. 
It would disappear at least ten 
years too soon, this one great 
Oontinental navy; and in its ab- 
sence the sea-power of England, 
whether Russia remained in alli- 
ance with France or not, would 
rise to new and prodigious heights 
of domination, even though not 
another ship were added to the 
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number that now ride under the 
British flag. Meanwhile another 
navy would be growing up in the 
West, no doubt, and one in the 
hands of a people not by nature 
friendly to England. But what of 
that if their interest bids them 
rise in association with her to the 
point where another contest for 
maritime supremacy will begin? 
Inevitable certainly; but years 
and years must pass before that 
happens, and the future of Russia 
is in the oven to-day. 

These must be the Russian’s 
reflections, I think; and, taken 
with other considerations of nearly 
equal moment, they suggest that 
a Trafalgar or two would be a 
considerable upset to the Ozar’s 
Government while ruining France. 
What expectations the German 
may build upon such events, sup- 
posing them accomplished, is more 
dubious matter. I leave it in its 
doubtfulness, and come home to 
what an Englishman should think 
perhaps. 

Modesty, and an _ overheard 
whisper from the Ironic Fate, 
bid us remember once more that 
crushing the French navy cannot 
be absolutely counted upon in an 
immediate war with France. We 
cross ourselves, and say again that 
we are only talking of probabil- 
ities ; but of probabilities so pro- 
bable that a good man of busi- 
ness would steer his fortunes by 
them. In great affairs the Rus- 
sians are good men of business ; 
and bearing that in mind, what 
can our conclusions be—so far 
—but these? That Russia is 
deeply concerned to prevent an 
Anglo-French war, and must be 
disposed to attempt prevention by 
every possible means. That mak- 
ing known to the French a de- 
cision to take part in such a war, 
should it actually break out, would 
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be an unlikely means of preven- 
tion—not being dissuasive with a 
people whose pride is wounded, 
and who are otherwise in a con- 
dition for which war is supposed 
to be remedial. That therefore, 
and notwithstanding what some 
half - official French newspapers 
have said to the contrary, the 
Russian pledge of assistance is 
probably held in suspense. But, 
that there is little likelihood of 
the Czar holding back if war does 
break out between England and 
France. For to do so would look 
like base desertion, which is much ; 
and one result of an Anglo-French 
duel would probably be the result 
above mentioned, which is more. 
In the history of such crises as 
we are now passing through, no- 
thing is more common than a sud- 
den turn, a sharp surprise, con- 
founding even to close players of 
the game. Something of this kind 
may lie in wait for distant ob- 
servers of the game; but judging 
by all visible facts and signs, the 
Russian policy would suffer too 
much for endurance by the de- 
struction of the French fleets, 
and the consequent exaltation of 
Britain’s maritime supremacy. 
Naval power is said to be every- 
thing; and in that event there 
would be no great navy in the 
world but her own. 

And so, grouping the more evi- 
dential considerations, and those 
that have the most substantiality, 
no better general conclusion can 
be drawn from them, it seems, 
than this: To be wise, France 
will carefully avoid war with 
England in present conditions, 
and Russia cannot wish to see 
her ally so engaged. But should 
the still doubtful fight be forced 
on, either by accident or other- 
wise, the Russian Government 
must be expected to take the 
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field with France, using her 
whole available strength and em- 
ploying all the advantages pre- 
pared for such an _ occasion. 
They are not small. 


* * * 


That, however, is not the last 
word. Besides what we have 
called the more evidential con- 
siderations in the matter, there 
are others much more obscure ; for 
they are new, undeveloped, and the 
working and effects of them on the 
minds of statesmen everywhere 
throughout the world must re- 
main imperfect and uncertain. 
With the appearance of the 
United States as a competitor 
for empire, all calculation of 
policy and event in that broad 
field of contention was disturbed. 
English, Russian, French, German, 
Turkish, Japanese, Ohinese—every 
calculation was affected, while some 
were eveneftaced ; and these are not 
yet reconstructed, unless provision- 
ally. Not till a few weeks ago, in- 
deed, was the American Republic 
definitively launched upon an im- 
perial career, nor was it seen till 
later how thoroughgoing the new 
empire is to be. However, there 
it stands: imperfectly equipped, 
much hampered, but soon to be 
one of the most formidable fighting 
nations in the world. By “soon” 
I mean within years so few that 
no other great country can settle 
its plans to-day without regard to 
the august intruder. Who will 
tell us, then, how much and in 
what direction the calculations 
and counsels of the greater Euro- 
pean Powers have been deflected 
by the intrusion? What effect has 
it, if any, on the immediate ques- 
tion of peace or war ? 

It would be easy to give good 
reasons for assuming the pressure 
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of either of two opposite influences 
on the Russo-French combination, 
on the German opportunist, and 
even on the mind of our own Gov- 
ernment. All depends upon a 
question of probability —to wit, 
whether the American Republic, 
when it has a large trained army 
and a great fleet, will side with 
England against Europe in a 
general way: the “ Anglo-Saxon 
confederation,” in short. A month 
or two ago there was in this country 
a large amount of positive belief 
in such an alliance,—not treaty- 
made, no marriage in church, 
perhaps, but a union held fast by 
the stronger bond of mutual affec- 
tion plus common interest. Now 
it happens that long ago Oon- 
tinental statesmen began to think 
that Europe would have to com- 
bine some day against what they 
called an Anglo-Saxon conspiracy, 
with trade monopoly for its object. 
If, then, these statesmen, or cer- 
tain of them, share the British 
anticipation aforesaid, it would 
be an argument for risking im- 
mediate war. ‘Is there so little 
doubt that the young lion will 
hunt with the old lion? Then 
why not dare a stroke to lame the 
old lion while the young one is 
still teething?” For, beyond 
doubt, the American Republic is 
in no condition yet to help the 
British, finds more than enough 
upon its hands already, and has 
no moral call to hazard an im- 
perial future at birth for the sake 
of England on the Nile. But 
whether this is thought a sufli- 
cient argument for closing with 
England offhand, that is another 
thing. We do not know. It 
seems just as likely — perhaps 
more so—that the Continental 
Governments are unimpressed by 
the prospect of an Anglo-American 
entente, conceiving that the Re- 
public will hold its foreign policy 
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free, applying it strictly to Ameri- 
can interests as they arise or may 
vary. If those interests ran most 
often with the British and against 
others, what is diplomacy for but 
to contrive ingenious remedies for 
such misfortunes ? 

These may be the guiding argu- 
ments in Continental Europe ; and 
certainly, the eye of Sentiment it- 
self can find no contradiction of 
them in the news that America 
despises the “open door” policy, 
which was to be the first grand 
object of the alliance! The door 
has been shut in Porto Rico with 
the utmost promptitude; and, ac- 
cording to report, it is to be shut 
in the Philippines also. In that 
case, we should be in hostilities 
with the United States at once; 
but the report is incredible. Nor 
is it beyond expectation that, on 
second thoughts, Porto Rico will 
be opened again. Yet in any and 
every case, the one trustworthy 
view of the transformed policy of 
the great Republic is (to use Lord 
Salisbury’s phrase) that it is “a 
grave and serious event, which 
may conduce to the interests of 
peace.” In one way or another, it 
may conduce before long to war; 
and this brings us to the practical 
conclusion, the Government con- 
clusion, which Mr Chamberlain 
announced at Manchester. Just 
as there is no idea in Russia, 
despite the Czar’s encyclical, of 
suspending warlike operations, so 
Britain’s armaments will continue 
beyond the time when they might 
slacken to a stop. Look where we 
may, nothing seems assured ; and 
when they speak who see from 
their high places farther than our 
vision carries, they tell of toppling 
States and such-like portents, 
against which there is at least one 
unsuspected means of provision: 
to arm to the utmost, and remain 
so armed. 
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Slaves, a nation of, 751. 
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116. 
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ING, 661. 

SomE Opinions, 391. 
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171 e¢ seg.—return of, to England, 176 
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185. 
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character of, 349—footing of de- 
pendants with, 351—domestic char- 
acteristics of, 352, 360 — place of 
the bull-fight amongst, 354, 545— 
ignorance of literature amongst, 356 
—amusements of, 357 —social rela- 
tions of, id. 

Spanish colonisation, character of, 422 e 
seq. 

Spanish courtesy, hollowness of, 358. 

SPECIAL ATTRACTION OF GOLF, THE, 52. 

SPLENDID, JOHN : THE TALE OF A Poor 
GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS 
oF Lorn, Chapters xxrx.-xxx1., 70 
—XXXII.-xxxv. (Conclusion), 186. 

Sport in Norway, new enactments re- 
garding, 558 et seq., 636. 

‘Sporting Magazine,’ ‘‘ Nimrod’s” let- 
ters to the, 265 e¢ seq. 

STEPHANE MALLARME, 692. 
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‘Stonewall Jackson and the American 
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Henderson, notice of, 721 et seq. 
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‘Sweethearts and Friends’ by Maxwell 
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593. 
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Lincolnshire, 670—references to Lin- 
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‘THe Rinc” at Covent GARDEN, 
110. 
Thompson, Poet, new version of Shad- 
well’s ‘‘ Fair Quaker ” by, 234 et seq. 
Tiger-shooting in India, description of, 
90 et seq. 

‘Times,’ connection of Henry Reeve 
with the, 683. 

To Carissa, 230. 

To my SisTer, 566. 

TRAVEL PICTURES IN THE CAUCASUS, 
524. 

TROLL IN Norway, A, 629. 

Trolling, the pleasures of, 630—pursuit 
of, in Norway, 631 ef seq. 

TuRN, A Goon, 393. 

‘Une Sceur du Grand Frederic, Louise- 
Ulrique, Reine de Suéde,’ par O. G. 
Von Heidenstam, notice of, 383 e 


seq. 

United States, interference of, in Cuba, 
849, 

‘ Velasquez’ by A. de Beruete, notice of, 
542 et seq. 

Velasquez, life of, at the Court of Madrid, 
543 et seg.—meeting of Rubens with, 
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THE: A Mission TO Kina LEWANIKA, 
739. 

Victoria Falls, description of the, 750. 

Votumes, Opp: IT., 261. 

Waddell, Surgeon- Major, discovery of 
Buddha’s birthplace by, 788, 791. 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon, matrimonial 
achievements of, 821 —imprisonment 
of, in Newgate, 823—production of 
‘Punishment by Death in the Metro- 
polis’ by, ib.—the ‘ Letter from Syd- 
ney’ by, 824—value of his ideas on 
colonisation, 825—visit of, to New 
Zealand, 827—results of lifework of, 

828. 

War, moral progress as a result of, 841 
et seq., 848. 

Ward, Mrs Humphry, the novels of, 
598. 

WATERWAYS, MaperrRa, 550. 

Wellington, Duke of, installation of, as 
Chancellor of Oxford, 10—domestic 
life of, 13. 

Western China, development of com- 
merce in, 135. 

Westminster School, recollections of, 3. 
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Wuica, OLD, AND NEw, 682. 

William IV., the coronation of, 2. 

‘Winds of March’ by George Knight, 
the lady doctor in, 105. 

‘Wooden World Dissected, the,’ by Ned 
Ward, description of, 232. 

Works or Mr Kip.ine, THE, 470. 

Yangtsze Valley, British sphere of influ- 
ence in the, 571 e seq. 
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land, the,’ by Dr John Lowe, notice 
of, 272. 
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Cannon and Camera 
Sea and Land Rattles of the Spanish-American War 
in Cuba Camp l.ife, and Return of the Soldiers. 

Described and illustrated by J. C. Hemm+nt, War 

Artist at the Front. With over one hundred full- 

page pictures taken by author, and an Index. Large 

12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

Mr. Hemment is probably the first photographer 
who has obtained at clo e range a complete series of 
pictures illustrating a w‘ar from its inception to its 
close He was on the *%reck of the Marne while the 
Commission was sitting He saw the volunteers called 


into service, and visited (amps Black and Chicka-- 


mauga. He was at Tampa and with Admi al Samp- 
son's squadron. and he was at Santiago from the begin- 
ning to the surrender Mr. Hemment was under fire 
with the Regulars and Rough Riders at Kl (aney, San 
Juan, and elsewhere, and he shared in the dramatic 
scenes preceding the capitulation. He witnessed the 
bombardments of Santiago, and saw Cervera’s fleet 
Seprezes. Later Mr. Hemment was present at Camp 
Wikofi, and saw the return of the Regulars, the 
Rough Riders, and the Seventy-first Regiment. 


Recollections of the Civil War 
By Cuaries A. Dava. With Portrait. Large 12mo, 

Cloth, Gilt Top. uncut, $2 00. 

The late Charles A. Dana's *‘ Recollections of the 
Civil War” forms one of the most remarkable volumes 
of historical, political and personal reminiscences 
which have been given tothe public Mr. Dana was 
not only practically a member of the Cabinet and in the 
confidenc~ ot leaders at Washington, but he was also 
the chosen representative of the War Department with 
General! Grant and other military commanders, and he 
was present at many of the councils which preceded 
movements of the greatest importance. Mr. Dana 
was selected to sit in judgment upon charges of treason 
bribery and fraud. and he was familiar with all the 
inner workings of the vast machinery which was set in 
operation by the war. The impottance of this un- 
written history is obvious. Futhermore, Mr. Dana’s 
own narrative is re-enforced by many letters from 
Grant, Stanton, Sherman and others. 


The History of the World 

From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898, 

By EvGar Sanperson M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Clare College. Cambridge ; author of * A History of 
the British tmpire,’”’ ‘* The British Empire in the 
Nineteenth Century,” ‘* Outlines of the World s His- 
tory,” etc. \niform with ** Natural History,’* ‘*As- 
tronomy,’”’ ani** "he Historical Refe.ence Book.” 
Smail 8vo, Half Leather, $2.00, 


The Principles of Biology 

By Hersert Spencer. Volume 1, New edition, revised 

and enlarged. Entirely reset. 12 mo. Cioth, $2.00. 

The rapid progress in biol gy during the last gener- 
ation has necessitated a revision of this work. The 
rincipal chan es which Mr. Spencer has made are as 
ollows ; New chapters on ‘Metabolism ; The Dynamic 
Element of Life ; Structure: Cell Lite and Cell Multi- 
plication ; Genesis, Heredity and Variation; and Re- 
cent Criticisms and Hyp theses. The chapter, The 
Arguments from Embryology, has been mainly re- 
written, and there are a number of smaller additions 
in the form of new sections incorporated in pre- 
existing chapters. 


The Story of the Railroad 

By Cy Warm,y, author of “‘ The Express Messenger,” 
etc A new volume inthe Story of the West Series, 
edited by Ripley Hitchcock. With maps, many illus- 
trations by BK, West Clinedinst. and from ph to- 
graphs. Uniform with ** The Story of the Cowbcy,” 
“The Story or the Mine,”’ and “The Story of the 
Indian.’’ 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Foot-Notes to Evo’ution 
A Series of Popular Addresses on the Evolution of 1 .ife. 
By 'avip Srark Joxnan, Ph.D., President of the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


The Phantom Army 
A Romance of Adventure. By Max Prmperron. 
Uniform with “Kronstadt.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 





Latitude 19° 
A Romance of the West Indies in the Year of our Lord 

Eighteen Hundred and Twenty. Being a faithful 

account and true of the painful adventures of the 

Skipper, the Bo’s’n, the Smith, the Mate, and ( yn- 

thia. by Mrs. SchuyLEk CrOwWNINSHIFLD.  Illus- 

trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Crowninshield’s first novel is a book which will 
be read and talked about. The local color is fresh 
and captivating, and the interest of novelty attaches 
to the historical background, including as it does the 
pirates and voodoo worshippers of the earlier part of 
the century in Haiti. and the strange figure ot King 
Chiistophe. ‘The unflagging interest of the adven- 
tures which are encountered is accompanied by a con- 
stant vein of delightful humor. 


David Harum 
A Story of American Lite. By Evwarp Noygs West- 
coTr. 12mo, Cloth $1.50. Third kdition. 

““Mr. Westcott has created a new and interesting 
type. We are led into a bright and sunny, although 
quaint atmosphere. ‘David Harum’ is a character 
entirely unlike those we have had from Dickens, ‘I hac- 
keray. ( harles Reade. or any of the English schcol. 
He is distinctly American, and yet Lis portrayal has 
awaited the hand of Mr. Westcott, in spite of the 
activity of Miss Wilkins, Miss Jewett and others,’’— 
New York Times, 


The Herald of the West 
An American Story of 1811-1815. By J. A. ALTSHELER, 
author of ** A Soldier of Manhattan” and ** The Sun 
of Saratoga.”’ 12mo, ( loth, $1.50. 

‘Mr. Altsheler has suddenly leaped almost to first 
place among writers of American historical romance. 
- « - *°A Herald ot the West’ is a romance of our 
bistory which has not been surpassed in dramatic t@ce, 
vivid coloring, and histurical interest.’’—San #rancisco 
Chronicle. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The Hero of Erie ‘Commodore Perry). By Jamas 
Barnes, author of ** Midshipman Farragut,’’ ** Com- 
modore Bainbridge,”’ etc. A new volume in the 
** Young Heroes of Our Navy” Series. lilustrated. 
12mo, (loth. $1.00. 

Paleface and Redskin, and Other Stories for Boys 
and Girls. By F. ANsi£y, author of ** Vice Versa,”’ 
etc. With many illustrations. 12mo, ( loth, $1.50. 
The author s delightful humor and his command of 

unexpected incidents are seen at their best in this most 

entertaining book, which wili be read by old and 
young alike. 

With the Black Prince. A Story of Adventure in the 
Fourteenth Century. By WiLi1aAmM OU, Stopvarp, 


author of ** The Battle of New York,” * Chris the 
Model Maker,”’ “ | ittle Smoke.”’ “Crowded Out 
o’ Crotield,’”’ **On the Old Frontier; or, ‘Ihe Last 


Raid of the Iroquois,”’ etc. Illustrated by B. West 
Clinedinst. 12mo, Cloth, 1.50. 


The Pilot of the Mayflower. By Hezexian Butrter- 
woRTH, author of ** True to His Home.”’ ‘*In the 
Boyhood of Lincoln,’? ** The Zigzag Books,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce ard others. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Success against Odds; or, How an American Boy 
Maae His Way By Wittiam O. Stovparp. Illus- 
trated by B. West Clinedinst. Uniform Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

In this spirited and interesting story Mr. Stcddard 
tells the adventures of a plucky boy who fought his own 
battles and mace his way upward from poverty in a 
Long Is'and seashore town. Itisa tale of pluck and 
selt reliance capitally told. 


Bible Stories in Bible Language. By Epwarp Tuck- 
ERMAN PoTTER. ew edition, with an introduction 
by the Right Rev. Henry CL. Potter, Bish p of New 
York. With new illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, §1.00, 
In his intrcduction Bishop Potter says: ** Since this 

is a volume which aims tu gather thes: Bible Stores and 

to set them in their tamiliar language in clear and con- 

secutive form, it cannot but serve a good use and find a 

wide welcome. ‘The earlicr edition of this volume has 

received such a welcome, a=.d nw that it is asked for 
again, I am sure that many readers and hearers, both 
old and young, will be giad to possess it.”’ 


*,* Send for copy (free) of the Illustrated Holiday Number of Appletuns’ Monthly Bulletin. 
These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave,, N. Y. 
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eae HARPER'S HOLIDAY LIST. 


BISMARCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The Man.and the Statesman: 


Being the reflections and Reminiscences of Otto Prince 


von Bismarck, Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from 


Office. 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
About 750 pages 


Edges and Gilt Tops. 


Through Asia. By Sven Henin. With 
Two Maps and Two Plates Printed in 
Colors, and about 280 Illustrations by 
the Author and from. Photographs. 
About 1300 pages. Two volumes. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 oo, 

In the Forbidden Land. By A. Henry 
SAVAGE LANDoR. An account of a 
Journey into Tibet, Capture by the 
Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Imprison- 
ment, Torture, and Ultimate Release 
brought about by Dr. Wilson and the 
Political Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. With 
the Government Enquiry and Report 
and other official Documens, by J. 
LakKIN, Esq., Deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India. With One Photogravure. 
Eight Colored Plates, Fifty Full-page 
and about One Hundred and Fifty Text 
Illustrations, and a Map from Surveys 
by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $9 oo. 

China in Transformation. Ky ArcuH- 
IBALD R. CuLquHoUN. With Frontis- 
piece, Maps, and Diagrams. 8vo, 
Cloth. $3 00 

Tho wegen hical Edition of W. M. Thac- 
keray emplete Works. This new 
and gin ow edition comprises addi- 
tional material and hitherto unpublish- 
ed letters sketches, and drawings, 
derived from the author's orignal man- 
uscripts and note books Edited by 
Mrs. ‘ANNR& THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops. 13 Volumes, $1 75 per Vol. 


Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to 
Bering Straits. By HARRY bE WIND’, 
F R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ A Ride to India.” 
etc With a Map and Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 

A Study of a Child. Ry Lousie E. Hocan. 
With a Colored Frontispiece and Many 
Illustrations. . Crown 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 50. 


Roden’s Corner. A Novel By HeEnry 
SeroN MERRIMAN, Author of * The 
Sowers,” ‘*‘ With Edged Tools,” etc. 
Illustrated bv T DE THULSTKUP Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. $1 75 
Harper’s Round Table. Bound Volume, 


1898. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 
New York 





| Wild Eelin ; 


Translated from the German under the supervision of A. J. Butler late 


Two volumes. 
$7 50. 


8vo, Cloth, Uncut 


How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. 
By WititaM BLaikigz. With Numerous 
Portraits. New and Enlarged Edition 
from New Plates. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75. 


The Red Axe. A Novel. By S. R. 
Crockett, Author of ‘* Lochinvar,” 
‘*The Gray Man.” etc. Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Crooked Trails. Written Illustrated by 
FREDERIC ReMINGTON, Author of ‘‘ Pony 
Tracks.” etc 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00, 

Old Chester Tales. By Marcaret Dr- 
LAND, Author of ‘* John Ward, Preach- 
er.” etc. Illustrated by HowarD Pyiz. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 


Fables for the Privolous. (With Apologies 
sto La Fontaine.) By Guy WETMORE 
Carkryl.. With Illustrations by PETER 
NEWELL. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top. $1 50 

The Copper Princess. A Story. By Kirk 
MUNKOK, Author of.” The Painted Des- 
ert,” etc. Illustrated Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental $r 2¢. 

The Associate Hermits. By Frank R. 
STOCKTON. Illustrated A  B. Frost, 
Post 8vo. Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Adventurers. A Novel. By H. G, 
MAKRIOTT WATSON. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

The Golfer’s Alphabet. Pictures by A. B. 
Frost Rhymes by W. G. van T. Sut- 
PHEN 4to, Illuminated Boards, $1 50. 

Dumb Foxglove, and Other Stories. By 
ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, Author of 
** Seven Dreamers.”’ * The Heresy of 
Mehetabel Clark,” etc. With One Illus- 
tration Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

Her Escapades, Adventutes, 

and Bitter Sorrows. A Novel. By 

WiL11AM Back. Author of ‘ A Prin- 

cess of ‘lhule.” The Strange Adven- 


tures of a Phaeton,’ etc. Illustrated by 
T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth. 
Ornamental, $1 75. 

_ Social Life in the British Army. By a 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


British Officer Illustrated by R. Caton 
WoopviL_e. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 
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| DANTE 6. RosseTTI. | 


The Christmas number of the Patt Mae 
MaGazine (ready November 18) will contain, 
by arrangement with the executor of the late 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, several u#pudlished 
poems and drawings by Rossetti. These be- 
long mainly to the Poet's early pericd, and 
show him in an entirely new light. 

The Christmas’ Patt Matt MacGszine will 
also contain an article on Charles Méryon, the 
greatest etcher since Rembrandt, written by 
his biographer. Mr. Frederick Wedmore, This 
‘paper will be illustrated by verv beautiful re- 
pr.ductions of Méryon's finest etchings. 

* During’ the coming year the Patt Mat. 
MaGazin« will, as usual. devote.a large amount 
of space to Literary and Art matters. 
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*-People of the best taste everywhere 
read the Patt Maite Macazine.”— 
Boston Courier, 








Subscription vrice, $3.00 per year. postpaid, 
Mention this publication and send for free 
sample copy. 





PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
25 W. 33d St., N. Y. City. 
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Real Life at the Klondike 


The actual experiences of adven- 
turers at the Klondike ; the daily life; 
wages; rate of living; occupations; 
that 
make the day’s life in the far north, 
entertainingly told in the “ Fort- 
nightly Review” 


Twelve other notable articles in the 


amusements :—all the factors 


for November 


same number,with a large installment 


of Mr. Wentworth Moore’s new novel, 
“ The Individualist ” 


40C, PER COPY. %4.50 PER YEAR. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


NEW YORK. | 


112 WALL STREET, 








For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrop 


nas been used for over FIFTY YEARS hv 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER 
FECT SUCCESS IT SOOTHS the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND. COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by [Mrug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE 
AME makes people live after 
they-are dead. 


Duty done has the same 
effect with this difference :. it 
is within your reach. 


You can live during all the 
lives of your children and their 
children’s children, through suit- 
able insurance on your life. 


Not as costly or trouble- 
some as the average of other 
investments. Full information 
free. 


ADDRESS 





Penn [lutual Life, 
921 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘Typewriter. 
Best inthe World. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET WHICH 
EXPLAINS EVERYTHING» 


DVPLEXWEWETT TYPEWRITER Go, 
G08 LOCUST ST. DES MOINES, IAs. 






















A Practical 
Business-like 
Typewriter. 


The writing is always 
in oer, 4 w, - 
ment perfec s the 
) universal keyboard, and its durability does 
away entirely with the expense of repairs and 
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adjustment necessary with other machines. 
Made by a reljable concern whicl: shares its 
profits with the purchaser, and employing no 
middlemen, thereby making it possible to sell 
this high-grave typewriter for only $60. 


WELLINGTON 
TYPEWRITER NO. 2. 


‘. TO CONVINCE YOU we offerto send 
a machine on ten days’ trial—paying ex- 
Pressage both ways and refnnding your 
money if after using it the Wellington No. 2 
is not found satisfactory iu every particular. 
We mean what we say. 
IT COSTS NOTHING 
TO TRY IT. 

Descriptive Catalog Free. 
» The Williams Mfg. Co. 

Box Lrp. 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS. 





CauirorniA, BERKELEY. 

Miss Head’s school for Girls. Special care for 
health of girls. Gymnasium and outdoor games. 
Cheerful family life. Certificate admits to University 
of California and Vassar College. 





ILu:no1s, CHICAGO. 1060 N. Halsted Street. 

The McVormick Theological Seminary opens 
Thursday, Sept. 24. Term continues seven months. 
Nine  in-tructors. Fine equipment and ample 
accommodations For Catalogue address ** Faculty.” 





Iccinots, Upper ALTON. 

Shurtleff College. (Founded in 1827.) The 
Oldest College in the West Deiightful location. A 
high standard of scholarship. Excellent libr ry and 
laboratories. Austin K. pe Btots, Ph. D’, President. 





MicuHiGan, OLIveT. 

Olivet Cotiege. For both sexes. Three college 
courses. Normal and preparatory departments. Also 
conservatory ot music For catalogues address 

A. L. Ler Sec’y. 





(Alumnus of University of Va.) 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

Theological Seminary Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, (Founded 1784.) Five professors. Tuiticn, 
furnished rooms, fuel. light, use of gymnasium and 
library (43.000 vols.) free. Open to students of any 
denomination. Address, 

Rev. J. P. Searze, Secretary. 





NortuH CarRouina, RALBIGH. ; 
St, ee ae —-. (Establishe3 

in .) Ferea e ress the Rector, 
— _ Rav. Bennet Smzpzse, A. M, 






























CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


** It is entitled to the literary right of way.” 
Rev. Thomas 8. Hubert, Cleveland, Tenn. 


MAGAZINE which, not by mere lists or 
breif notices only, but by abundant and 
ample extracts from the best that is going, 

keeps within its readers'view t he whole cur- 
rent of literature; both the literature of the 
hour and that of the deeper tide of enduring 
authorship, 

It is devoted to imaginative literature but 
the litera.ure of information as well; the current 
literature of the sciences. the arts, the indus- 
tries, and the home and family. 

(Current Literature draws from all sources, 
ephemeral and standard home and wa 
not overlooking that unceasing product of the 
daily press, which is an important voice of the 
times. and which, when culled from the mass 
ot ephemeral matter accompanying it. justly 
deserves a medium of public presentation, less 
limited and less perishable than the daily news- 


aper 
' That is what Current Literature is designed 
todo. Subscribe to it—§3 a yrar. 

Current Literature. now in its gth year, 
should be on every literarv table. We will 
send asample copy to any address :f this ad- 
vertisement is mentioned. (therwise enclose 
2s cents for the current number. 















The Current Literature Pub. Co. 
Bryant Bidg., 65 Liberty St,, N. Y. 
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‘ FRA ans ar | Monthly Readers: 
| POPULAR RMON rf 1y| : IMAM MANOANANNM MOOI 


In Literature, Illustrations, Typography — 





Wend Better. 





Have YOU read the new and Improved 


Frank Leslic’s 
Popular Monthly 


| For a Quarter Century 25 cents; 
Fee | $3.00 a Year. NOW, 


LEX 


siemens 10ers. $1 aoe Year 











‘Faux Lesut Pususuixs House, Q HH43 Fifth Avenue New Vor 


pares Ring, shmaae |Partial Contents, December Number 
Chief Features, November Number. | Special Lithographed Cover in Colors. 


By W. GRANVILLE SMITH. 


Cover in Colors and Gold, “The Smoking Car.”? A Farce. By William 
DESIGNED BY Dean Howells. ‘ 

. r “The Komance and Tragedy of Schonbrunn ”’ 

C. W. TRAVER ann H. M. EATON, By John Paul Bocock. With hithe1to unpub- 

“Greater America.”?. By Col. A. K. McClure, lished views. and including portraits of the 

General Fitzhugh Lee, Senators Chandler and late Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 

Davis. “Cuban By-Gones’” By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 

‘sWith Wheeler and Roosevelt at Santiago.” **In Praise of Golf,’? By W. G. Van Tassel Sut 


hen. 
Clara Barton’s Story of Cuban Red Cross Work. “Naval Divers.”” By Minna Irving, Illustrating 
Walter Camp on ** Football in America.” Lieutenant Hobson's Work on Spanish War- 


: ’ =n ships. 
Prank: B, Stechton's Charming Kow Story. **Woman in Journalism.”? By Cynthia West- 


**April Bloom.”” New Serial Story. By Egerton over Alden. 
Castle, author of ‘‘The Pride of Jennico.”’ “Space Telegraphy. *” By Arthur Vaughan 
Stories, Sketrhes, ete. By Margaret E. Sang- Abbot 


ster, Etta W. Pierce, Mrs. Frank Leslie, | Also oe = by JuliaC. R. Dorr, R. K. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. and others. Munkittrick, Helen Chase, and others. 
Beautifully Illustrated by Wenzell, Piexotio, Bunnell, Goltz, Eaton, 
Werner, Grunwald, Adams, and other well-known artists. 








A Fascinating New Story by Bret Harte; THomas Dawtey’s “ Campaigning 
with Giomez,” and Joaquin MiL_er’s Klondike Articles begin in the Janu- 
.ary number. Other Good Things-in Preparation. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie’s return to the Editorship of this Magazine is being received 
with expressions of approval and pleasure by her thousands of friends. Her 
exclusive attention is being given to this congenial work. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. LIMITED to JAN. ist, 


A three months’ trial subscription—November, De- 
cember, and January, with the Beautiful Colored 
For 25 cents Art Plate (12x36 inches), ‘Yard of Pansies” or 
‘‘Yard.of Puppies.” 
A subscription for the full year of 1899, and the No- 
For $1.00 vember and December numbers, 1898, together with 
either Art Plate mentioned above, 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


These offers are good if FRANK Founded 1855, Incorporated 1898.) 
LESLIE'S edauen MONTHLY 14'-143 Fifth Avenue, New Vork. 
is mentioned. 





SSLYE\P\E\_ED\ED ND DAN DPVVADAVWVNPANDANMNNNONDOANDD 


eS Netet O NOEMIER. g7 tice O Come. : Special to Frank Leslie’s Popular 
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~ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


i 


‘“ 


Advertising Department. i % perl 7 











HE leading English home magazine. Refined, well edited, 
with a brilliant and historic past, it possesses many sterling 


and admirable qualities peculiarly its own. Many of the 


Cc 


ws most -notable recent novels have been printed in its pages, 


and every month it contains a brilliant short story, a sketch of. 
travel in some distant part of the world, articles of adventure, 


sport, literary criticism, biography, history. An agreeable and fas- 





cinating companion. 


_ 


Nie, 


PARTIAL CONTENTS, 1898. 


Novels. 


JOHN SPLENDID. By Neil Munro, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF.A CHILD. 


ADVENTURES OF COMTE. DE LA 
MUETTE DURING THE REIGN 
OF TERROR. 


Short Stories. 
ONE TOUCH OF NATURE: A TALE OF 
SAN MINIATO, 
A GOOD TURN. By Sydney C. Grier. 
CHECKMATED: A LINNAEUS OF THE 


HINDU KUSH. 
DAVE 


Travel, Sport, Adventure. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FUR TRADE. 
THE GREAT ELK OF GRONVAND. 
THE SPECIAL ATTRACTION OF GOLF 


THE TOWN OF THE RENEGADES: 
Agurai. 


A SOLDIER. OF FORTUNE IN .THE 
EAST, 
THE FAROES. 


Essays, Criticism, 

Biography. ~ 
ON FRIENDSHIPS. 
AMONG THE YOUNG BIONS. 
VALESQUEZ THE COURTIER. 
DISRAELI THE YOUNGER. ' 
A FAMOUS STUDENTS CLUB (1747). 
THE REAL DUGALD DALGETTY. 


Contemporary Events. 


THE GERMAN PERIL. 
AMONG THE CRATAN INSURGENTS. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CUBAN GOVER:- . 
NOR. 


THE SPANIARDS AT HOME. 
THE ZIONISTS. 





$3.00 Per Year. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


New York. 





Advertising Department, 
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Ode Novels: Marie oa 
Burne-Jones: 3 











Ro niiass of the American] 
. tf sArch ; The Story ‘of Hist 
Ds cio. as-a Quarry. ; 
" ae Wireless ‘Telegraphy. 
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Bildinories of Mar y ir 
‘Telegraphy. Z = 
ing-of Religion? ; 
Papers. “* 








athe Nineieeath Contre 
Savile, Lord Halifax 
; ‘Buropean Powers in West’ 
The tndiee Gold Statdard, 

The Memioirs of Heary- Reeve; 








| Scottish R eulew. 


The ‘Mote ix in’ Norman Scotian 
Weaver Birds. By S. E, SA 
oe The City of Glasgow and its 
Pa Pinte The Old: Brigadier. 

: Greek Hymns and Hyman-Wri 
= Earl-Marischal and Field-Marsh 
The! Fwo Greatest of Scottish Cat 
Summaries of Foreign Reviews. ~ 
ee” Literature, ‘ 
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